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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF 


Ix the square fronting the courts of justice in 
Edinburgh, there stands a battered leaden statue 
of a half-naked man on horseback. The inscrip- 
tion of the pedestal declares the figure to represent 


) 


“the most pious and most unconquered monarch, | 


Charles the Second ;” and the statue and the 


} 


truth-telling pedestal, which had long lain hidden | 
ina cellar, were lately re-erected by the Reformed | 


Town Council of the city. It has always been our 
own opinion that this act of the civic wisdom was 
highly commendable. It must have been intended 
to set up the figure as a political scarecrow. The 
sight of it is enough to make any man, for the 


moment, a republican ; the recollection of it, and | 


the thoughts it calls up, are standing safeguards 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


A LITERARY BLACKGUARD. 


by an evil spirit. Nor was the suspicion without 
reasonable foundation, in the young gentleman’s 
malice and impudence, in his disregard for all 
decencies, in his open contempt of every thing 
sacred. While he was still in the midst of his 
teens matters were brought to a crisis. His edu- 
cation had been imperfect and desultory ; but it 
required little instruction to qualify a quick intel- 
lect like his for the lighter exercises of literature. 
The scapegrace became a versifier ; and he was 
suspected, or proved, to have been the author of a 
bitter sonnet which was circulated, and which 
boldly satirized the papal indulgences. Of course, 
after an offence like this, committed in Italy in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, the offen- 


against tendencies to retrogression; and if we | der’s native place was too hot to hold him. He 
should be fortunate enough to have twenty sons, | sought refuge at no great distance, skulking for a 
we will bring each of them in his turn to the foot | considerable time in the town of Perugia, where 
of this statue, and there deliver to him a sermon | he maintained himself by working as a book- 


on the theory of government, of which the resus- | binder. 


citated inscription shall be the text. 

Now, we should be the better for a few literary 
scarecrows, as well as for political ones. 
rature, as in history, there are names too bad to be 
forgotten ; names which ought to be permanently 
pilloried, because connected with facts which are 
precicus lessons. Among these is the name of 


| 


| 
i 


In lite- | 


the person who is here to be dealt with, a person , 


whose life is perhaps the blackest of all the black 
blots that deface the pages of the annals of litera- 
ture. If any man of letters were to become either 
too proud of his avocation, or too impatient for its 
rewards, he might be taught both humility and 


night. 


But peace was not his element. From 
this shelter, likewise, his conduct compelled him 
to flee. All who have travelled in Italy are fami- 
liar with those niches, at the corners of streets, 
which contain painted figures of the Virgin hold- 
ing the Child, while at their feet is a lamp, lighted 
by devotees every evening, and surrounded, as the 
dusk breaks in, by groups who sing the Ave 
Maria. About one of these niches in Perugia 
there was gathered one morning a crowd of gazers, 
affected, not by devotion, but by horror. The 
painting had been altered in the course of the 
The Virgin, instead of caressing the In- 
fant, was represented as playing on the fiddle. It 


contentment by the contemplation of such a! is needless to add that the artist was the runaway 
spectacle as this wretched fellow presented, so | Peter. This profane and unseemly trick, perpe- 
thoroughly worthless and so eminently success- | trated about his twentieth year, closes the history 


ful. 


of his youth. After such a career, any other 


In the Tuscan town of Arezzo, in one of the last | young fellow in the world might have been held 


years of the fifteenth century, there was born a 


| 


to be ruined. Not so our friend. He was one of 


boy, who, being the bastard of a gentleman of the | those cat-like persons who always fall on their 
place, had to rest content with his baptismal name | feet, one of those rhinoceros-skinned persons upon 
of Peter. In this unlucky urchin, as he passed | whom all disgraces play buff. Further, as we 


through the period of boyhood, there were exhi- 
bited, in extravagant caricature, the wildness, and 
oddity, and eccentricity, which, caused perhaps 





| 


shall find, he learned caution by experience. 


For about fifteen years more, however, — that 
is, tili he was about thirty-five years old,—he was 


partly by constitution and partly by external | a wanderer on the face of the earth. Many points 
circumstances, so often distinguish persons thus | are uncertain in this, as in the preceding part of 
unhappily born. The quiet burghers of the town, | his life; but he can be traced from time to time 
a dull race, whom Dante had compared to porkers, | as a dependant, oftenest in capacities very anoma- 
seriously suspected that Master Peter was possessed | lous, upon persons of rank and fortune. Indeed, 
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sents is the fact, that several of his early patrons | 


among the many puzzles which his history pre- | 





not only were men of personal respeetability, but | 
occupied stations making it almost unaccountable | 
that they should have shown favour to one like | 


him. The very first place where he sought refuge, 


| 


after his pedestrian flight from Perugia, was Rome 


itself. 
ally able so far to recover character, as to be re- 
ceived into the service of the reigning pope, 
Julius II. ; and he afterwards found favour and 
protection from Leo X. and Clement VII. We 


Here, after various changes, he was actu- | 


read likewise that, in the latter part of this stage | 


in his history, when he had begun to grow noted 
as a man of letters, he was received kindly at 
Bologna by the Archbishop of Pisa, and at Man- 
tua with great attention by the Marquis Federigo 
Gonzaga. His prospects at Rome, however, were 
blighted by one of his characteristic freaks, which 
was his first appearance in the world of literature. 
There appeared in Rome, in 1623, the famous 
obscene engravings, executed by Marcantonio 


Raimondi, from designs by Giulio Romano, and | 
accompanied by an anonymous series of descrip- | 


tive sonnets. This outrage on decency could 


' 


not be tolerated, even at the slippery court of | 


Pope Clement VII. 
invited abroad, escaped to Mantua, and there 
executed his famous frescoes: the engraver, put in 


The painter, opportunely | 


A LITERARY BLACKGUARD. 






in a satirical sonnet, he treated this person ye 
scurvily. The Bolognese, finding him alone, came 
to blows with him, gave him with his dagger several 
stabs in the breast, and maimed one of his hands 
All the malignant activity of the wounded maa 


_ was called up to procure the punishment of the 


assailant ; but in vain: such. a question was purely 
a question of interest and protection : no one cop. 
cerned cared for it as a question of right ; and 
the balance of influence lay on the side of the 
stabber. Peter said he was disgusted and shocked 
by the refusal of the government to do him justiee. 
Probably he was likewise convinced, by the dis- 
regard with which the affair was treated, thet his 
prospects of patronage in that quarter were ruined 
beyond redemption. But, besides this, the affair 
became the means of stirring up against him 4 
group of enemies, the most bitter and dangeroys 
he ever had,—enemies whose literary pursuits 
brought them into continual collision with him 
in the subsequent part of his life, and who, 
rejecting his repeated overtures for reconciliation, 
continued to heap on him accusations, which, 
sometimes true and sometimes false, have made 
his memory even blacker than it is made by the 
undoubted facts of his conduct and the plain in- 
famy of his writings. The woman about whom 


the quarrel arose was a servant of the prelate 


prison, was released after a short confinement, | 


through the intercession of powerful friends, of 


whom our fugitive from Arezzo boasts of having | 


been the most active. If it was so, his triumph 
was short ; for it was immediately discovered that 
he was the author of the obnoxious sonnets. ‘The 
engravings, indeed, (which are frequently alluded 
to by the English writers of the next age,) went 
usually by his name. He found it convenient to 
quit Rome. In the course of the next year he 
gained, through his previous dependence on the 
Medici family, a place to his heart’s content. He 
became a kind of boon companion to a famous 
soldier of fortune, Giovanni de’ Medici, the captain 
of the noted companies of hireling swordsmen 
called the Black Bands. Giovanni and_ his 
troops were then in the service of France ; and, 
Francis the First having crossed the Alps, to 


conduct in person his invasion of the Milanese, | 


Peter was presented to bim by his new master, 
and improved the opportunity with his usual 
address. He became a great favourite of the 
king, and was much about him while he re- 
mained in Italy. 

Thus powerfully propped, the adventurer perpe- 


trated what would, if done by any other man, have | 


been an act of extreme imprudence, or impudence, 
or both. He presented himself anew at Rome, asa 
candidate for the patronage of great men, or of the 
state. He was speedily driven away by anew mis- 
adventure, which, oddly enough, exercised a more 
injurious effect on his reputation and the comfort 


of his subsequent life, than other incidents in | 


which he had been much more decidedly the 
wrong-doer. He had, or desired to have, an in- 
trigue with a cook-maid: in this wretched amour 
he had for his rival a Bolognese gentleman ; and, 


j 








Giberti: Giberti had taken an active part against 
Pietro: Giberti’s secretary at the time was the 
poet Berni, the chief of that scoffing school of 
rhymers whose style (imitated in our own day by 
Byron and others) takes its name from him ; and 
another poet of the school, Il Mauro, was like- 
wise attached to the prelate’s establishment, 
These two satirists, and others in the little band 
of burlesque versifiers, instantly attacked Peter 
with all the force of their sarcastic and unscrupu- 
lous wit. Overwhelmed with universal ridicule, 
he quitted Rome for the last time. He sought 
refuge in northern Italy, in the camp of his 
patron Giovanni. This young soldier, however, 
wounded in the campaign of 1526, died at Mantua 
in his dependant’s arms. This event, throwing 
Peter again loose on the world, closed what may 
be set down as the second period in his eccentric 
life. It closed also the period of his wanderings. 
We are henceforth to look at him in another 
character; a character but for his assumption of 
which, the preceding parts of his history would 
not have been now remembered, or at any time 
worth remembering. 

In the spring of 1527 he took up his residence 
at Venice ; and in that city he dwelt thereafter for 
thirty years, with no interval of absence except 4 
few short visits to other places in Italy. These 
thirty years were for him a period of uninter- 
rupted and increasing success, in the singular 
scheme of life which he had chalked out for him- 
self, and which he had long been on the watch for 
an opportunity to put in practice. Very few 
years of his residence at Venice had elapsed, before 
his name was known over the whole of Europé, 
and to men of all ranks, characters, and pursuits. 
Other remarkable men of his time had their pecu- 
liar circles of influence: his sphere was so extet- 
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he boldly assumed, directly assertive of high 
jus, of power sternly exercised, of independence 
dly preserved. Peter of Arezzo,—Pietro Are- 
tin,—was known as “ The Divine” and “the 
Scourge of Princes,” and described himself in his 


title pages as “ Peter the Truth-teller,” and “ Peter | 


by the Grace of God a Free Man!” There was 
something grand in this. Pity that it was all 
pretence. But so the case was. It was all a lie. 
The Divine Peter was a literary man of the fourth 
or fifth rank. The Teller of Truth was an un- 
grupulous and malignant libeller, on all occasions 
when his venom could be spit out with safety to 
himself. 
a greedy sycophant. Alas for vaunting names! 
alas for the pride of letters! alas for fame so hol- 
low and so rashly awarded! Yet there must 
have been some cause for so strange a pheno- 
menon. An eminence such as this could not have 
been gained, but by a man possessing extraordi- 
nary qualities; and Pietro’s voluminous corre- 


spondence, still extant, furnishes the means of_ 
detecting several of the springs which were most | 


efficient in moving the machinery. 

In settling at Venice he designed, as he tells us, 
tolive by his literary labour,—* by the sweat of his 
ink.’ This design was formed by a man thirty- 
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sive as to “enclose them all. A suffrage all but | of literary works, which might suffice to keep his 
gniversal acknowledged his right to titles which | name afloat so long as it was buoyed up also by 
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other floaters, The only things he ever wrote 


that approached to goodness, were several plays; 


i 
i 


i 


' 
' 
| 
] 


The Free Man who Scourged Kings was | 





five years old, whose literary fame as yet lay | 
wholly in expectancy : for down to this time his 
only published works were the infamous sonnets | 


and a few occasional lyrics. The design was 
formed by a man debauched, and indolent, and 
ignorant ; a man who, notwithstanding his excel- 
lent natural gifts, was yet disqualified, intellectu- 


ally as well as morally, for executing any literary | 


work really great. 


not subsist without the patronage of the great, 
avowed himself sick of the misery and degradation 
of dependance, and declared his resolution never 
again to submit toit. ‘The design was formed, too, 
not by a man of few wants, to whom that might 
be competence which to others would be poverty, 
but by a man fond to excess of all sensual indul- 
gences, an epicure, a profligate, and a fop; a man 
to whom wealth was indispensable, for the sake 


The design was formed by a | 
man who, living in an age when literature could | 


of the enjoyments which could not be purchased | 


without it. Never was any scheme laid that 
seemed more thoroughly insane. Never was any 
scheme more triumphantly executed. 

It is probable that his excessive self-esteem 
prevented him from seeing clearly the amount of 


the difficulty caused by his equivocal literary — 


position. But he was quite justified in believing 
that he had considerable reputation, that great 
things were expected of him; and he took care 
not to leave unused any means (except one) for 
preserving and increasing the favourable opinion 
entertained of him. 
not use was, the performance of literary achieve- 
ments justifying his reputation, This he did not 
do, because he could not. But as many of his 
hours of luxurious ease as he thought necessary 
for the purpose, were sacrificed to the composition 


The one means which he did | 


ee 


namely, comedies of exceeding cleverness, and @ 


tragedy which has been praised by paradoxical 
modern critics. But none of these works seem to 
have been much looked to in his lifetime : nor was 
much more attention earned, or deserved, by his 
other poetical works, consisting of lyrics, occa- 


sional verses, pasquinades, and unfinished chival- 


rous poems. The villain even wrote theology, 
and was fitly rewarded by being placed in the 
Index Expurgatorius ; a fate which (without hav- 
ing read the lucubrations) we may readily believe 
to have been well deserved by productions written 
simultaneously with libels, and with the disgusting 
and miserable “ Dialogues.” But his chief literary 
works were his “ Letters,” which indeed were 
mainly conducive to purposes not directly literary, 
but were secondarily intended for the press, just 
as plainly as Pope's, and are the most character- 
istic of his writings. He boasts in regard to them, 
quite justly, that they were the first Letters in the 
modern Italian language that were published in 
the lifetime of the author. Indeed we are pro- 
bably right in believing, that this fashion of non- 
posthumous publication of correspondence (which 
it cost poor Pope so much intriguing to bring 
about) found its earliest precedent of any kind in 
no more respectable quarter than that which we 
are at presentexamining. Now, these and his other 
works show much native talent. Peter, if he 
had lived in a more cultivated and more moral 
age (say, in our own time, which in both 
respects is incalculably ahead of the boasted 
sixteenth century) would have made a _ prime 
magazine-writer, and an invaluable reviewer. 
Nay, he might even have aspired to the hon- 
ours of the satirical or fashionable novel, 
“Cecil” is far below the pitch he would have 
attained to: we hold him quite capable of having, 
in proper circumstances, written * Coningsby” or 
“Vivian Grey.” His writings are almost always 
what our writers of periodical criticisms call 
“racy,” a word which, in sense as well as in sound, 
is something very like “rancid.” The rancidity 
or raciness belongs to much of the matter: it per- 
vades the mode of expression almost every where, 
The affectations of the seventeenth century of 
Italian style found in him one of their most in- 
structive prototypes. His prose was of that 
hybrid kind which is called “ poetical prose :” and 
the images which raise it to this equivocal rank 
are often of the strangest kind. He speaks of the 
caresses of sovereigns as being the mothers of 
hopes ; of sounding the well of circumstances with 
the bucket of reflection ; of fishing in the lake of 
reason with the hook of thought ; of burying hope 
in the urn of lying promises ; of the inability of 
the light of his ink to lull the wind of malignity 
or dispel the mist of envy. Yet, in regard to the 
Letters, it has been justly remarked, that “ it 
would be possible to cull from them a large mass 
of sayings, sometimes false in taste or Judgment, 


but all original and striking, and some of them 
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very felicitous in expression as well as in 
thought.”* The criticisms on Art are the most 
successful things he ever did, except some of the 
scenes in his comedies: but even these criticisms 
are quite as remarkable for their presumption, as 
for their occasional acuteness of analysis, and their 
almost unfailing liveliness of sensibility to the 
beautiful. With matchless self-confidence, he 
announces to Michel Angelo his admiration of 
the Last Judgment, by sending him a description 
of the piece without having ever seen it: and the 
artist, in a highly characteristic answer, points 
out to the critic that which causes at once the 
chief excellencies and the chief faults in his 
descriptions of paintings ; saying that even though 
Pietro had actually seen the Day of Judgment he 
could not have painted it better, if the painting 
were to be executed with words instead of colours. 
—AIn short, Peter maintained with great success 
the character with which he started, of being one 
who could do much better than he did. The kind 
of reputation is not unexampled in our own day. 

For maintaining this character, however, he 
relied much less upon his published works than 
upon other exertions which cost him less. One 
of the most efficient of these was certainly his 
power of talking. He was not altogether earthy. 
Even in his mind, always polluted, and gra- 
dually more and more degraded, there dwelt a 
spark of diviner fire. He took great pleasure 
in the society of men intelligent and refined ; 
and there is abundant proof that of such 
society he was capable of being, when he chose, 
a distinguished ornament. Indeed, it is not too 
much to attribute a considerable part of his 
reputation to the impression which his talents 
made on those who conversed with him. He 
possessed, in some degree, the taste and feelings 
of a poet; he possessed intensely the suscep- 
tibility of an artist. He delighted especially in 
contemplating and analyzing pictures, statues, 
and the masterpieces of architecture ; and several 
passages in his writings show him to have had 
a fine eye for natural scenery. There is, in one 
of his letters to Titian, a gorgeous description of 
a sunset in Venice. All these powers were made, 
not only to furnish amusement for those of his 
idle hours which were not claimed by debauchery, 
but also to promote the chief means by which his 
great purpose was to be effected. Dryden says, in 
the prologue to one of his plays, 


The poet’s bound to please, not to write well. 


Peter Aretine’s aim was to gain 4 reputation, not 
to deserve it. For this end, even more than for 
the pleasure it really gave him, he courted the 
society of literary men. He praised them unspar- 
ingly, that he might get praise in return, and that 
the praise might be reported to third parties. 
Nor did he cultivate less assiduously intercourse 
with persons who, although neither literary nor 
personally powerful, were yet likely to be in- 
fluenced by the opinions of literary men, and 
whose position might enable them to convey those 


a 








opinions to the quarters in which he ra 
be thought well of. Such persons were, besides 
others, the Italian artists, among whom his 
acquaintance speedily became very extensive. 
Such were also all men of rank and education 
who happened to visit Venice, or who were = 
situated that Peter had any excuse for open; 
correspondence with them. From this Class jt 
was not Italians only that were drawn into the 
vortex of hisinfluence. His increasing notoriety 
made it at length easy for him to establish rejy. 
tions of this sort in every capital city of Euro 
Spanish, French, German, and English gentleme 
if they travelled in Italy, were taught to hold 
themselves honoured by being introduced to 
important a personage, The envoys of Italian 
and foreign courts were acquaintances still more 
welcome and valuable. 

We shall see by and bye how close were his 
relations with our own country ; meantime, we 
glance at the circle of his acquaintance in the 
world of letters and art. It is absolutely hum. 
bling to reckon up the names, and to reflect on 
the endowments and celebrity, of the men who 
condescended to let themselves be ranked as the 
friends of this infamous person. But the fact is 
one which should be sternly taken into account, 
in every estimate of the moral bearings of Italian 
literature and society in their vaunted sixteenth 
century. Among his most familiar companions 
and correspondents were literary men of the 
highest class, — Bernardo Tasso, Lodovico Dolce, 
Molza, Varchi, and Alamanni; and not less inti- 
mate with him were the classical scholars of his time, 
such as Paulus Manutius, Bernardo Navagero, An- 
nibale Caro, Bargeus, and all the minor poets of 
the day except the clique with which he was at war. 
The literary churchmen corresponded with him 
just as freely ; Guidiccioni, Cardinal Bembo, and 
Pietro’s fellow-hireling, Paulus Jovius ; while, as 
if to show that heterodoxy presented no bar to the 
flow of his catholic sympathies, he patronized 
Palearius, and accepted patronage from Vergerius. 
His literary friends, indeed, served him for one 
use, which is worth notice in passing. He made 
them supply the classical learning of which he 
was himself destitute, and without the show of 
which no literary man, in that age, could attain 
even respectability. Without being able to read 
correctly a sentence of Latin, he published, with 
such aids, paraphrases and commentaries on the 
Vulgate, and a biography of one of the leading 
schoolmen ; in his lettershe coolly criticised the clas- 
sical poets ; and in his “ Dialogues” he introduced 
a prose travesty of Virgil’s tale of A®neas and 
Dido. The secret of these results was exposed 
by the profligate scholar, Niccold Franco, (after- 
wards hanged at Rome,) who, after having been 
kept in Pietro’s house for some years as his Latin 
jackall, quarrelled with him, and was turned out 
of doors. 

Not content with making friends, Pietro aimed 
anxiously at disarming the hostility of enemies. 
He remonstrated, through common acquaintances, 


————— al 


* Biographical Dictionary of the Usefal Knowledge Society : article “ Pietro Aretino ;” a short memoir, from which 06 


a few hints are here borrowed. 
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against the attacks of the Bernesque poets; he 
protested that he entertained a hearty good-will 
towards all of them ; and on one occasion he went 
so far as to write to Berni himself, making over- 
qures, Which were contemptuously rejected. In 
eonciliating another celebrated man of letters he 
was more successful. Sperone Speroni (an eccle- 
sisstic) had spoken of his conduct with becoming 
severity, but had at the same time thrown out 
illiberal reflections on his birth. Seizing hold of 
this weak point in the prelate’s censure of him, 
Pietro addressed to him a letter which is at once 
manly, sensible, and respectful ; and in no long 
time the two became cordial friends. 

After we have counted Pietro’s literary friends, 
the muster-roll of his literary enemies makes a 
beggarly show: but the talent of these enemies, 
their activity, and their unconscientious malice, 
made ample amends for the smallness of their 
numbers. Never was any man so evil spoken of. 
Not only was his literary ability disparaged ; not 
only were his boastful titles burlesqued ; not only 
were his actual weaknesses and vices gibbeted to 

blic scorn: as if his real character had not been 

icable and infamous enough, he was charged 
with all sorts of imaginary crimes, improbable 
and impossible. Incest was not the worst sen- 
sual charge brought against him; and, really 
destitute of all religion, he was charged with 
being a systematic atheist, and was one of the 
persons said to have written a book that never 
existed, the treatise “On the Three Impostors.” 
He had a noted contest of scurrility with Albi- 
ecante, one of the Bernesque band; and Doni, 
after having been one of his sycophants, wrote a 


4 Beastly Colossus,” the purpose of which was to 


prove that Pietro was Antichrist, charges of sacri- | 
| letters, which he included in his printed collection, 
| he laughs to scorn the remonstrances of friends on 


lege being adduced as proofs, and another proof 
being the allegation that he was really the son of 


afriarandanun. The bitterness and obstinacy | the disorder of his household. 
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third rank, he was continually accepting presents 
of paintings, reliefs, or cameos. Nor is there 
reason for believing that he gave any remunera- 
tion to the artists for executing honorary medals, 
of which, in the highest flush of his success, he 
caused several to be struck, with his satyr-like 
head on the obverse, and emblematic groups on 
the reverse. To those artists of the highest order, 
who would not give away their works unasked, 
he was an incessant and importunate beggar. 
His friend Titian was a good-natured giver, not 
only painting his portrait, but frequently present- 
ing him with sketches and small pictures. But 
all Peter’s persuasive eloquence could hardly ever 
persuade Michel Angelo to send him so much as 
a drawing. 

Enough has been exhibited already, to show that 
this man was totally unworthy of the distinguished 
friendships he thus enjoyed. But the disgrace 
which those friendships stamp, alikeupon the parties 
to them and upon the state of society in that age, 
could not be fully exposed without an exhibition 
of some features in Pietro’s life, which are shame- 
lessly paraded in his correspondence, but which, 
in their real grossness, are too bad for modern ears 
polite. He prints letters to loose females, close by 
others which he had been allowed to write to 


| Vittoria Colonna, Veronica Gambara, and other 


women of virtue. He sends petty presents to 
those worthy correspondents ; he presses them to 
procure him presents from their admirers; he 
showers elaborate praises upon their personal 
attractions ; he invites them to entertainments,— 
at one of which, by the bye, the supper-party was to 


consist of the lady addressed, Peter himself, San- 
book called “ The Earthquake, with the Fall of | 


sovino the architect, and Titian. The female ser- 
vants in his own house were all, and always, the 
wretched instruments of his vices ; and in several 


Some of his letters 


of these assaults prove two things: the unblush- | are pieces of grave moral advice, addressed to the 


who was thought worth the trouble they cost. 


The artists were not capable of becoming s0 | 


ing profligacy of the man against whom they | husband of one of his mistresses. A daughter of 


could be hazarded ; the importance of the man | 
_ Venetian patrons ; and another was called Austria, 


this woman he named Adria, in compliment to his 


in honour of Charles V. and to remind him (the 


dangerous to Pietro’s reputation. But they were | hint is given in very intelligible terms in the let- 
well worth making friends of ; and in his inter- | ter of announcement) that the pension he had from 


course with them he behaved both with caution 
and with activity. Titian and Jacopo Sansovino, 
both residing in the same city with him, were his 
constant and cherished companions; and Tinto- 
retto was usually on excellent terms with him. 
But his familiarity with the Venctian masters did 
not prevent him from corresponding with Michel 
Angelo; and these two men wrote to each other 
in a style of seeming cordiality, alloyed with 
deference and caution, which reminds one of pro- 
tocols exchanged between amicable but negotiating 
potentates. Pietro’s intercourse with the artists 
would not have been completely characteristic, if 
it had not exhibited his greed as well as his other 
good qualities. From his townsman Vasari, the 
historian of the painters, (who married his 
brother’s daughter,) and from painters of meaner 
hote,and also from sculptors of the second or 





that prince was considerably in arrear. Adria, 
on growing up, was married to a young man of 


| Urbino, and her dower was contributed by the 
Duke of Florence, (son of Peter's former patron, 


Giovanni de’ Medici,) the Cardinal of Ravenna, 
and Mendoza, the famous Spanish ambassador. 
The marriage proved most unhappy; and the 
father deserves some credit for the distress he 
showed on the occasion, and for the instinctive 
affection he always displayed towards all his three 
unfortunate children. In the whole course of his 
domestic relations there is scarcely another redeem- 
ing feature ; unless we were to be lenient enough 
to accept, as such, the evident sincerity with which 
he long deplored the death of one of his mistresses. 

And this pretender to literary merit, this defier 
of all moral laws, this impostor, and liar, and 
debauchee, was allowed to call himself the friend 
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of all those who were most justly celebrated for 
intellectual endowments in his age and country ! 
A precious commentary is this fact on the inde- 
pendence and purity of our ancestors! But one 
excuse there was for the men of letters and art,— 
the excuse by which, perhaps, oftener than by any 
other, the devil tempts men to do his bidding: 
they did but after the example of those whom the 
world calls their betters. A painter or a sculptor, 
a literary recluse or a literary dependent of the 
great, nay, an ecclesiastic aiming at prefer- 
ment, might do safely, or even with profit, what 
was done by princes and their ministers, by kings 
and kaisers, all over Europe. The fact was so. 
It was mainly for the sake of the influence to be 
exerted on such men as these, that Peter the Divine 
condescended to be familiar with scribblers on 
paper and daubers of canvass. 

The whole machinery which he had so patiently 
organized was made to play steadily upon this one 
point. The plan he had formed was a most cun- 
ning one. The “ Free Man” had forsworn depen- 
dence ; yet he knew well that he could not do with- 
out it. His real design was only to strip depen- 
dence of its worst evils. Patronage had become 
intolerable to him, because his patrons had been 
few, and because they were chiefly men of secondary 
rank. He sagaciously foresaw that the duties 
imposed on him by his acceptance of patronage 
would be very light indeed, if he could secure 
patrons who should be at once numerous and 
highly illustrious. He had found it impossible to 
serve satisfactorily a Roman merchant, a cardinal, 


or a pope: he believed it would be easy to serve, | 


as a literary dependent, all the greatest sovereigns 
of Europe. He determined that he would obtain 
the patronage of all those sovereigns ; and he did 
obtain it. ; 
other gifts, from any quarter, he relied on no gifts 
but those which came from princely givers. 
was able to establish a correspondence (which in 
almost every instance was a profitable one) not 
only with every reigning prince in Italy, but with 
the Emperor of Germany, the King of France, 


the sovereigns or royal families of Poland, Por- | nam,” are amusingly diversified. 
He received gifts or | strives directly to move compassion for his own al- 


tugal, Spain, and England. 





| 
j 
} 


While he never refused money, or | 


He | 
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correct to say that every one of his letters 
written with a view to the one object of his despi 
cable life: but assuredly there were very few that 
were not subsidiary to that object. In fact letter. 
writing was his business, his profession, to which 
all his other employments were but incidental, 
We have seen in some measure how his moral and 
intellectual character is illustrated by his corres. 
pondence, a record candid beyond the candour of 
Rousseau, humbling beyond any humiliation ever 
elsewhere exemplified in the annals of literature 
We may now inquire what light the correspon- 
dence throws on the relations of the writer to his 
patrons. 

The most cursory perusal of the Letters would 
disabuse us of a mistake almost universally cyp. 
rent. Remembering Peter Aretine’s common 
title, “ The Scourge of Princes,” we think of him 
as a person who visited the rulers of the earth with 
solemn warnings, or assailed them with vehement 
remonstrance or reproach. He really did nothing 
of the sort. In his direct addresses to monarchs 
he never went so far as even to threaten it. He 
wished the world to believe that he either did, 
or could, deal vengeance upon crowned heads: he 
expended innumerable artifices in insinuating in- 
directly, to those who sat upon the thrones, that 
their subjects thought him capable of shaking 
them from their seats. But, in his own approaches 
to royalty, he is nothing else than an abject syco- 
phant. His letters to the great are couched ina 
strain of fulsome flattery. His attitude is a per- 
petual salaam. Indeed, with all his moral obsti- 
nacy of purpose, he had not physical courage 
enough to face personal danger: we may yet glance 
at one or two whimsical instances of his cowardice, 
His letters to princes, however, are not mere en- 
comiums ; they have been correctly described as 
being genuine begging letters. He gives it to be 
understood distinctly that his commendations 
have their price: he endeavours to convince his 
royal correspondents that the price is one which 
it would be worth while for them to pay. His 
expedients for putting the argument “ ad crume 
Sometimes he 


pensions from most of the crowned heads of | leged poverty. Sometimes he acts the part of frank 
Europe, from many distinguished nobles, soldiers, | bluntness ; saying, for example, that he will never 
and statesmen, from the Sultan Solyman, and | prostitute his pen to praise a king who does not 


from Barbarossa the pirate. 


It was caleu- | possess liberality, the first of kingly virtues. On 


lated (and the estimate was probably below the | some occasions he plays off his patrons against each 


mark) that he had been able, before his death, to 
extort from his patrons no less than sixty thou- 


| 


other, telling one of them what the rest have 
given. At one stage of the correspondence, he 


sand crowns in money, besides many valuable | makes, in plain terms, a comically impudent 
presents of other kinds. It is at all events cer- | offer to sell himself to the highest bidder; the two 
tain, that, from the gains thus procured, he con- | princes whom he wishes to incite to the competi- 
trived to support himselfin Venice for thirty years, tion being Charles V. and Francis I. He assumes 


not merely in comfort, but in wasteful luxury. 
He has himself exposed to us the whole secret 
of the means by which the end was effected. He 
exulted in his skill of diplomacy: it was a part of 
his plan that the extent of his resources should be 
known : and when he collected his own Letters, 
and published them in six successive volumes, he 
was just promoting the purpose for which the 
Letters had been written. It would hardly be 





his favourite appellation of “ Peter the Truth 
Teller!” To Francis, who required more pres 
ing than his great rival, he offers to “ tell the 
truth” about his great actions, as he had already 
“told the truth” about those of the emperor: but 
he adds, with great candour, that a poor man 

him cannot afford to “ tell the truth” for nothing; 
and that, unless furnished with the means of 

sistence, he must remain silent. Unluckily for the 
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the Truth-Teller's kindest patrons in early life, | stood for centuries towards the See of Rome, in- 
his gifts, though far from being scanty, were | troduced into the writings published at Venice an 


doled out irregularly : his imperial rival, a better | 
pan of business, in this as in more momentous. 
was not content with assigning to the 


petitioner a stated pension, (the payments of which, 
however, were not always obtained without 


dunning,) but flattered his pensioner’s vanity by — 
_ ing protégées which his own appetite did not tempt 
We have said that Peter had not courage enough | 
His | 
He 
attempted, as we have seen, to conciliate his lite- | 

enemies: he succumbed always when man- | 


showing him marked personal attentions. 
to become either a real scourge or a martyr. 


want of pluck was shown again and again. 


fully attacked. On one occasion he had spoken 


ill of Tintoretto, the painter, a spirited or hot- | 
headed man. Tintoretto called at his house, walk- | 
ed into the room where he sat, and drew out a | 
pistol. Peter started up in affright, and demanded | 


what he meant. The visiter came close up to him, 
and applied the pistol to various parts of his body. 
The victim stood in speechless terror. “ That 
will do,” said Tintoretto; “I merely came to 
take your measure; you are just six pistols in 
length, and I shall know how to fit you next time.” 
Tintoretto was never insulted again; and in one 
of the letters, which was printed on the earliest 
opportunity, there was inserted a most laudatory 
description of the painter’s masterpiece, the pic- 
ture in the school of San Rocco. Again, when 
Marshal Strozzi was in exile at Venice, Pietro 
thought it safe to attack him. 


in the street, he would cut his throat. The 


libeller was conveniently seized with a fever, and | 
kept his bed for weeks, never venturing to quit it | 
Not less cowardly | 


till Strozzi had left the city. 
were his insults to Clement VII., soon after he had 
gone to Venice: for the Pope was then completely 
humbled ; the Emperor, Pietro’s especial patron, 
was at war with him; and it was, therefore, quite 
safe to wreak the old grudge, a grudge of that 
bitter kind which a bad-hearted man feels, not 
towards a real enemy, but towards a friend with 
whom he has quarrelled. 

Nor, moreover, is any argument for Peter’s 
courage to be drawn from the seeming boldness 
with which he treated the popedom and ecclesias- 
tical questions in general. One of the instances is 
the fact, that, in his writings, the word “ friar” is 
scarcely ever used without some derogatory epithet. 
It must be remembered that, under certain well 
understood restrictions, the friars were held to be 
fair game. There has always subsisted, between 
the secular and the regular clergy in the church 
of Rome, a rivalry resembling in some respects 
that which has arisen in our Protestant churches 
between the established clergy and the dissenting 
preachers ; and, even in our own day, the endowed 


Italian priest is seldom indisposed to chuckle when | 
he hears a sneer at the voluntary and popular | 
Capuchin. Farther, however, Pietro’s choice of. 
Venice as a residence was calculated to give him | 
the utmost license in dealing with matters ecclesi- 





The fiery soldier | 
sent him a message that, the first time he saw him | 


| second gift. 





unwonted freedom of discussion in regard to ques- 
tions of church polity, and even in regard to ques- 
tions of theological doctrine. Reforming zeal, and 
sceptical or immoral indifferentism, were alike 


safe in the den of the Lion of St. Mark,—a brute 
who, like many other brutes, had a pride in cherish- 


him to devour. Nothing followed, even upon the 
profane jest with which Peter quitted the scene of 
life. After he had received extreme unction, he ad- 
dressed to the friends who stood by his bedside an 
extemporaneous couplet, begging that, now when 
he was well oiled, they would take care the rats 
did not eat him. The body of the sinner was 
buried in the Venetian church of San Luca ; and, 
though the traveller will seek in vain to identify his 
grave, a portrait of him is introduced in one of the 
pictures of the choir. 

In speaking of Peter’s royal patrons, we named 
the King of England as one of them. His corre- 
spondence with our country presented some very 
characteristic features ; and, if we were writing 
an elaborate memoir of his life, it would be pos- 
sible not only to solve some difficulties that have 
embarrassed his foreign biographers, but to bring 
out more clearly than they have done the parti- 
culars most interesting to English readers. Here 
we must just take some of the circumstances which 
lie nearest the surface, and which illustrate alike 
(unfavourably enough) the want of principle in 
the persons, and the low standard of truth and 
decency which distinguished the spirit of the age. 
We all know that Thomas Cromwell, Wolsey’s 
secretary, and afterwards Earl of Essex, travelled 
in his youth. He made Pietro’s acquaintance at 
Venice ; and, on his rise to power, he remembered 
him, and thought the good will of this dangerous 
man worth purchasing. By his recommendation, 
Henry VIII. sent Pietro a present of three hun- 
dred crowns. Encouraged by this liberality, the 
“ Truth-Teller,” in 1542, on publishing the second 
volume of his Letters, devoted them to Henry in 


one of his most extravagant dedications ; the book, 
_by the way, being of course published in Catholic 


Italy, and the royal patron having already for- 


| feited, beyond recal, his title of Defender of the 


Faith. Peter cared nothing for this: he wanted a 
But the Earl of Essex had by this 
time fallen ; and the king was insensible to the 
honour which had been done him. The panegy- 
rist did not choose that he should continue to be so; 
and, having made acquaintance with several Eng- 
lish gentlemen in the same way as with Cromwell, 
he set them at work to awaken the royal liberality. 
His intercessors — whose names are easily trace- 
able through their Italian disguises of “ Paggetto,”’ 
“ Deni,” and “ Obi” — were most fortunately se- 
lected: all the three were favourites of Henry, 
and enjoyed the rare felicity of retaining the capri- 
cious monarch’s favour till the day of his death. 
Sir William Paget was one of the principal secre- 
taries of state. He and Sir Anthony Denny were 


astical. The political relations, always equivocal | named, by Henry’s will, to be members of the 
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young king’s regency. 


being one of the few personal friends to whom | 


Henry bequeathed legacies, had previously been 
protected by a royal pardon from the consequences 


of disobedience to the Six Articles ; and a similar | 


indulgence had been extended to Denny’s wife. 
Much honour it did the Protestantism of these 
gentlemen to be friends of Peter Aretine! How- 
ever, they were long either sluggish or unsuc- 
cessful. In the year 1546 we find that Peter had 
still been unable to obtain any fresh presents ; 
but he is then busy in urging all his three cor- 
respondents to increased exertions. He desires 
Hoby to inform the king that all Italy (“ which 
is absolutely beginning to adore his majesty,” then 
almost at the end of his path of blood) is aston- 
ished at Henry's having made no courteous acknow- 
ledgment for the dedication ; and that the emperor, 
on learning the fact, had written a letter to Henry 
on the subject! Either through these shameless 
lies, or in spite of them, or in ignorance of them, 
the royal heart and hand were opened. Shortly 
before his death, Henry sent orders to his am- 
bassador at Venice, — “the illustrious Signor 
Arouello,” that is, Edmund Harvel, Esquire, — to 
make Pietro a new present of three hundred 
crowns. No remittance was made to satisfy the 
payment; and the ambassador was evidently 
pinched for money. However, he borrowed the 
sum at usury; and in May 1547, Pietro acknow- 
ledges it to have been paid in the presence of 
witnesses. In the course of the same month, 
wisely looking toward the rising sun, he sent to 
England a number of copies of an engraved por- 
trait of Edward VI.; which, he says, he had 


caused to be executed at his own expense, (we | 
wonder how much he paid the artists!) and was | 
busily circulating in Italy, in order that his | 
countrymen might become familiar with “the | 
celestial image” of the young king’s “angelic | 
But the cordiality between the | 
prince and his encomiast was soon overcast. The | 
foreign biographers of Pietro make sad confusion | before thee ? 
‘ the book of literary history ? . Neither, as we hope. 


countenance.” 


in this new stage of the story ; but the truth is 

easily discoverable, if we assume an error in one 

or two of the dates. Edward's advisers ordered a 

new gift to be made; but, like their predecessors, | 
they forgot to remit the money; and Pietro was | 
informed of the order by some of his friends, but | 
did not immediately receive the payment. He 

complained of the ambassador openly, and in | 
highly injurious language, charging him with 
having put the money in his own pocket. His | 
words were reported, of course ; all imprudent per- | 
sonal remarks are invariably reported; at least, | 
it is so in the place we live in. Harvel’s midland- | 
counties blood would not bear the affront, even ' 
from the scourger of princes. Informing himself | 
when and where the impatient claimant might be | 
come at, he armed six of his serving-men with ' 
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Sir Philip Hoby, besides | cudgels, and led them to the square of St, 47 








; ark ; 
and there, on Pietro’s appearing, he made them, ‘iy 
his own presence, administer to him a severe beat. 
ing. To a spoiled child like him, the disgrace wa, 
even worse than the pain. He says, probably 
truly, that his Venetian friends were astounded at 
the Englishman’s audacity, “which,” adds the 
sufferer, “is quite consistent with the insolence of 
his nation.” Envoys of foreign powers sent to his 
house to inquire after his health, and present 
messages of condolence ; he himself, professing the 
| perfection of Christian meekness, went publicly, as 
/ soon as he was able to stir, and took the com. 
_munion in token of his entire forgiveness ; and, 
having thus set himself right with the public, he 
went resolutely to work to obtain revenge. The 
quarrel between the high contending powers was 
thought to deserve a high mediator ; it was ar. 
ranged by the intervention of Mendoza, Charles 
V.’s ambassador. The English envoy was obliged, 
of course, to pay the money, though he not im- 
probably had to borrow it as before; and, if 
we are to believo Pietro’s letters, (which we need 
not, unless we like,) he offered also a humiliating 
apology, declaring that he would willingly expiate 
the offence by his life's blood! After this, the 
whipper of princes had leisure to remember, that 
it would be imprudent to lose a royal correspon- 
dent. He renewed his communications with 
England, congratulating himself on having re- 
covered the favour of his patrons in London, and 
upon having, “through his own goodness of heart, 
been reconciled to the illustrious Arouello !” 

| Not long afterwards Hoby visited Venice; and 
| through him, six years later, Peter transmitted his 
congratulations on the accession of Queen Mary. 
We regret that it is not in our power to say what 
success attended this new claim for patronage, the 
last recorded step in a series of communications 
with our country, which was alike honourable to 
all the parties. 

And now, gentle reader, what is it we have laid 
A ribald tale? A dull extract from 


; 
; 





In our own view, it is a sermon ; and we devoutly 
trust thou hast derived, from every attendance of 
thine in church, as much instruction as this dis- 
course of ours, if rightly understood and ripely 
digested, is well calculated to afford. Draw the 
practical application for thyself. We cannot do 
it for thee; our sand-glass shows the hour to have 
run out. We draw but that one inference, in 
which we scribblers by profession are most 
directiy interested. We thank heaven, that, bad 
as the world still is, it is better than it was three 
hundred years ago; we rejoice that literatures 
not now exposed to the degradations which it in- 
evitably underwent while it lay at the feet of 
private patrons. Long live the Public! God 
save the Booksellers ! 
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THE BELLE. 


ADVENTURES AT A PORTUGUESE WATERING PLACE. 
(Concluded from page 650 of our October number. ) 


{Tue winter was over and gone. February had 
away blandly. March, though now and 

then bursting into a fit of tears, or puffing out his 
cheeks into a roar, had been, on the whole, less 


hand, in wood or wax, to which some strange 
legend was appended, and which a man, who stood 
in a red silk surplice near one of the altars, pre- 
sented to be kissed by kneeling devotees, each of 


obstreperous than usual. And now balmy April | whom, after having kissed it, deposited a copper 


was cume, with all its delectations of sea and 
shore, sunny skies, freshly germinating woods, 
fields and wastes green with shrubs, and gay with | 
flowers, and pungent with aroma; rocks, old 
walls, antique roofs, and the superficial roots of 
ancient trees dressed in the softest mosses, or 





coin of ten or twenty reas (a halfpenny or penny ) 
in a tin box held by another man in a white muslin 
cassock, Mr. Forsyth edged his way into the church 
through the crowds of pilgrims and sight-hunters, 
and through the formidable squad of cripples 


who lay about the church door; and he established 


mailed in the hard lichens which had protected | himself by a lateral altar, in a good position for 


them from the cold; and the singing-birds were | 
busy in the ilex-groves, and the nightingale, the 
nightingale was come! 
These delights if thou wilt give, 
April, 1 with thee will live. 
Early on one of those inspiriting mornings Mr. | 
Forsyth had strolled away through the pine- | 
woods at the back of the Foz, then dipped into 
a little oaken valley near the siege-battered, | 
ruinous village of Lordello, and emerged into the 
road, and avoided the village by crossing a runlet | 
of water that works a mill, and twists and capers _ 
among the crevices of vine-shadowed rocks. | 
Thence, making a considerable circuit, sometimes 
through bye-lanes aud the imtrenched roads 
which had been the lines of the besieged on the 
north and east sides of the city, and sometimes | 
up and down the craggy heights in that direction, | 
he found himself, to his surprise, on the St. Cosme | 
road, much farther from the Foz than he had had _ 
any intention of going; for he was close to the 
city, and at the extreme southern end of it. Thus 
finding himself in the suburbs, he entered the 
city by a square which had been recently laid out 
as a promenade, and was ornamented with choice | 
flowers, shrubs, and a handsome marble basin | 
with a jet d’cau, of which the spray fell, in dia- 
mond showers, upon gold and silver fishes that | 
were darting about the fountain, while gaily- 
dressed dames and damsels were seated round it. 
One side of the square was a convent, which is a 
Pension for young ladies; another is a church 
of considerable pretensions to architecture, but | 
ruinous and unfinished. The two other sides are | 
occupied by tall, but squalid houses ; the whole | 
being a fair specimen of Portuguese good and bad | 
taste, of energies disproportioned to means, of | 
elegance and squalor in unsightly approximation, 
and of spirited designs left half executed, and 
bearing the melancholy appearance of youth in 
ruins, The square, which is called the Garden 
of St. Lazarus, was filled with citizens in 
their holiday garb, and crowds of peasants in the 
gayest and most grotesque costumes, as rich in 
contrast of colours as any costumes of the Swiss 
cantons, and in gold ornanients far richer, though 
the effect might not be altogether so pleasing. It 
was the saint-day of St. Lazarus. In the church 





was a miraculous relic of the saint, an arm and 


the view of all that was going on at the opposite 
altar, where the arm of St. Lazarus was exhibited. 
Among the devotees came a person whose striking 
countenance and figure did not harmonize with 
the mummery he was practising. He was a tall, 
meagre man of middle age, with closely-shorn 
black hair, enormous black whiskers, dark splen- 
did eyes, well-defined thin eyebrows, finely regular 
features, though visage somewhat lank, and ex- 
tremely darkly pale but for a fierce consumptive- 
looking flush of blood in the centre of each cheek. 
What was this man? a poet, a hero, or a bandit? 
Ile was dressed in the neat uniform of the Queen's 
Volunteers — brown trousers, a brown jacket 


faced with light blue at the cuffs and with white 
atthe collar. He knelt, took the image in his 


hands, kissed it mechanically, threw rather than 
dropped his reas into the gaping mouth of the 
begging-box, so that the coin clattered as it fell ; 
and then he rose with a blustering, contemptuous 
air, and pushed his way out through the mob. 
Three minutes later this man returned, and. was 
standing in earnest conversation with Senhor 
Pinto, very near Mr. Forsyth, when the latter 
observed them. Senhor Pinto advanced smiling, 
and the man followed. Pinto shook hands with 
Mr. Forsyth, and requested permission to speak 
with him out of the church. Mr. Forsyth, who 
had seen enough of the ceremony, acquiesced, on 
which the Volunteer pioneered the way, rudely 


enough elbowing the people right and left to clear 
| the road for the two gentlemen, When they got 


into the square, Pinto informed Mr. Forsyth that 
he had heard he was in want of a cook, and that 
Manoel Gomez, the tall volunteer, a Galician, the 
best cook in Oporto, was now out of place, and 
ambitious of serving him. That man a cook! 
Mr. Forsyth marvelled, but gladly hired him. 
He had been half poisoned by the nasty, greasy 
messes usually prepared for him by the unskilful 
artist whom he was about to dismiss. After a 
day or two, Manoel Gomez was president of 
Mr. Forsyth’s kitchen, and gave great satisfac- 
tion in his art, though his manners were rather 
too rough and independent for his new employer's 
taste. He was also a cheat: but in Portugal 
there is nothing but paciencia for that evil ; for 
in domestic expenses a stranger is almost at the 
mercy of the easy conscience of his cook, whom 
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he supplies with money to go to market for 
every thing edible, and who delivers such an 
account as may suit his notions of honesty 
between man and master. 

Manoel Gomez was particularly useful on an 
oceasion which soon called his culinary accom- 
plishments into active exertion. A regatta on 
the Douro was about to take place, and good 
cooks are important personages on such occasions. 
The auspicious day was to be Wednesday the 
17th of June, and great were the preparations 
for the festival. A handsome boat was built, 
to be given to the four rowers of the first of 
six boats that were to contend for the prize. 
At a convenient station, called the Bicalho, or 
Little Point, near the left bank of the river, 
opposite Massarellos, three spacious barges, with 
awnings and furniture, were fastened together 
in line, and moored so as to form two long 
rooms ; one for viewing the race and for dan- 
cing, and the other for refreshment. Covers for 
a hundred persons were laid in the latter, 
under the superintendence of a gentleman well 
qualified for the task. The barges were orna- 
mented with flags, and a military band of 
music was bespoken. Two young gentlemen, 
one the spirited projector of this plan, and one 
the promoter of all gaieties, were the directors. 
There were two other stewards and four ladies- 
patronesses, and these ladies were to present the 
prize-boat in due form to the victors. The 
crews of the second and third boats were also 


last a smaller indemnity for the loss of their 
day’s work. The prize-boat, gay with its new 


int, its blue-stri ning, and its Por se | ; , 
paint, its blue-striped awning, and its Portuguese |}, y¢ arrived, and here they are “all together in 


and English flags, and complete with oars and 
sail, was moored in the centre of the river 
opposite the triad of gala boats, the tria juncta 
in uno. The weather, as is usual at this season 
in this favoured latitude, had been perfectly 
fine, and the ladies, Portuguese and English, 
prepared their best dresses and bonnets for dis- 
play. Nothing was talked of earnestly among 
them for some previous days but the regatta, 
the charming regatta. 
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upon the water “like some sea monster come to 
sun itself.’ But, alas! where was the sun ? 
Have patience! perhaps it will shine oyt yet. 
The numerous merchant vessels and other craft 
in the river were crowded with gazers ; so were 
the rocky hills that overlook the Douro, and the 
shady grove of Lombardy poplars on the strang 
of Massarellos. 

But who is this ¢ what thing of sea or land? 

Female of sex it seems, 

That so bedecked, ornate, and gay, 

Comes this way sailing 

Like a stately ship 

Of Tarsus, bound for the isles 

Of Javan or Gadire, 

With all her bravery on and tackle trim, 

Sails fill’d and streamers waving ? 
It is a Lusitanian Donna seated on a donkey 
which is nearly extinguished by the burden, 
and lackied by a liveried servitor, who seems in 
a state of solution by heat with his efforts to 
keep pace with the sprightly, though almost in- 
visible ass on which his great and gorgeous 
mistress is mounted. What a treasure for a 
Turk would that sleek giantess be! Buta few 
heavy drops of rain, and a low rumbling growl 
from the skies, give warning that the clouds have 
brought their artillery within bearing-distance of 
the devoted water party. The ass's head is wisely 
turned homeward, and the lady disappears, while 
the melting footman toils after her in vain, as 
panting Time did after Shakspere, according 
to Dr. Johnson. Two of the English ladies- 


| patronesses have not yet arrived, and are also 


to receive gratuities in money, and the three ‘doomed not to arrive,—the lady of the grand 


| magnolia tree, and the most fair sister of the pro- 


“heavily in clouds came on the day big with | 


the fate” of bonnets and of gowns. The air 
was oppressively close, and the black masses of 
vapour lowered and gathered round, nearer and | 
nearer, investing the city like an army of) 
Vandals, as they were. But it was decreed | 


jector of the water-feast. Never mind! numbers 
spite of the weather,” under their canvass-lined 
and flag-lined water-tent, crowds of resolute p/ea- 
surers. Boats full of spectators surround them, 
and among the most ornamental is Mr. Eiphin- 
stone’s new and well-rigged boat, with its seven- 
teen flags, —its first appearance on the aquatic 
stage. There is one lady-patroness at her post, 
Mrs. Stanley. Music! strike up! God Save the 


King! Rule Britannia! Donna Maria’s Hymn! 


° ; ' the Battle of Asseceira ! 
At last the wished for morning dawned, but | ; 


Bravo! 

The rival boats are in line, ready to start. 
Blue, purple, orange, yellow, are the rowers’ 
colours. Make your bets, ladies and gentlemen ; 
lose or win Torloni’s shopful of gloves, The 
signal-gun is fired, and away slip the racers, 

And down comes a shower 
Of rain that might deluge the world in an hour! 


that the expectants were to be happy, and most | It comes rushing through the canvass roof of the 


of them defied the ill-omened aspect of the | three-barge palace. 


clouds. About mid-day carriages drawn by oxen | 
came down to the river side, with a gravity cf 
motion less suited to the light hearts they carried, 
than to the ponderous march of the clouds. 
Lighter vehicles, drawn by mules, were whirled | 
rapidly to the embarking points. Sedan-chair- 
men came trolling eagerly with their gaudily 
coloured lady-boxes, and their willing captives, 
dames of fine attire. Boats were ready to receive | 
them, and plied actively to and from the 4 


bodied reception-boat, that showed its huge length | the river. 





Alas for my wife’s best dress! 
alas for my daughters’ new bonnets! alas for wet 
feet and wet shoulders! alas for the doctor's 
bills! alas, alas for every thing! Now comes the 
thunder, peal on peal reverberated by the rocks; 
the lightning darts and quivers round the Serra 
Convent ; it writhes like a fiery serpent round the 


‘lofty head of the Clerigos Tower ; it flashes 


nearer, nearer, nearer, into our very eyes. It 
plays and whizzes about and around us; and 8 
fiery bolt, red hot, has just plunged hissing inte 
Is there an earthquake? No; it iss 
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uake, and a water-quake, and a heart-quake 
for the ladies. Poor dear dripping pullets, how 
they tremble! And it isa knee-quake for some 
of the men. Even Mr. Stubbs, who is not easily 

tened, owns that it is unpleasant, and rejoices 
jn the breadth of brim of his Pennsylvanian hat. 
But he kindly says, “ Don’t be alarmed, ladies ; 
there is no danger from lightning while it rains.” 

“ But why ?” asks a pale, shrewd, little feminine 

r of fourteen. 

“ Because, says Mr. Stubbs, “ because — that 
question really puzzles me — because the aqueous 
element acts like an extinguisher upon the electric 
fluid.” 

“ Heavens, what a flash !” 

“Extinguisher, say you?” ejaculates a blue- 
stocking spinster; “marry, call you that an 
extinguisher ?” 

“Marry indeed,” interjects Mr Spence ; “how 
can a woman talk of marrying at such an awful 
hour as this?” 

“Pray, Mr. Stubbs, don’t keep so near me,” 
says Miss Leslie. 

“Why? I have not got a lucifer-match in my 
pocket.” 

“Perhaps not, sir, but your hat is a perfect 
shower-bath.” 

“Oh Miss Leslie, how can you say so? That 
is the wolf and the lamb over again: the stream 
that runs from you to me. You are a head taller 
than I am.” 

“Yes, and so your hat is making a sluice of my 
back.”’ . 

“Miss Devon,” cries Senhor Pinto, peevishly, 
“your parasol is taking the starch out of my 
shirt collar.” 

“Choler is unseasonable here,” says the ever- 
punning Mr. Spence. 

“What a sagaciously chosen position this is for 
a pleasure party,” observed Senhor Pinto, who 
was in very bad humour. He was addressing 
Mr. Forsyth, and it was plain enough that he 
meant the reverse of what he said. 

“Why not ?” asked Mr. Forsyth : “the day is 
most untoward, but the place seems convenient 
enough.” 

“Convenient,” replied Pinto ; “oh, very! You 
are under a lime-kiln that puffs down upon you 
the suffocating breath of Tartarus, in the shape of 
volleys of smoke, at every squall from the south. 
You are near the old burial-ground of the English. 
That is ominous. You are as near as possible, 
also, to the old lazaretto; and, better still, this 
lazaretto is now a powder magazine. What if a 
spark of lightning should fall there? Very con- 
venient indeed !” 

“Spare the ladies’ nerves, Senhor Pinto: 
probably most of the persons here are ignorant 
of the objectionable circumstances you mention.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Pinto, “ and I’m off in the first 
boat I can get into.” 
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The purple has won! Imperial purple, thou 
art Nature's bully! Now for cold collations and 
champagne. 

Hour after hour, and no cessation to the floods 
—not of champagne, but of thunder water, that 
pours through the unhappy canvass on the more 
luckless silks and muslins; and the thunder 
rattles, rattles and roars, among the answering 
hills and over the turbid waters. “Good Jupi- 
ter!” exclaimed Mr. Stubbs, who, after his con- 
solations of champagne and something strongez, 
was what Miss Fanny Kemble called How comed 
you so, indeed? “Good Jupiter, we are not all 
deaf; you needn’t bawl so loud! You prepos- 
terous lightning, we are no cynics wanting your 
assistance to find honest men by daylight! We 
are no midnight voyagers near a lee-shore; we 
are moored in harbour in the face of day: put 
out your revolving light; you are only wasting 
gas. You, rain, we are no Mussulmans, and don't 
want washing all day long ; enough is as good as 
a feast; do be quiet! You won't? Well,we drink 
your healths, you three amiable graces, fire, air, 
and water! lightning, thunder, and rain, your 
healths! and.better manners to you.” 

And Mr. Stubbs suited the action to the word, 
and tossed off another bumper of ancient port, 
when, lo! he lost his balance and tumbled into 
the river, and would have been drowned but for 
the presence of mind of Miss Leslie, who held 
down to him her parasol, which he luckily 
grasped the end of, and held on by, till Manoel 
Gomez, Mr. Forsyth’s cook, jumped in, and 
clutching him by the waistband of his trowsers, 
flung him back again into the barge, at the feet 
of Miss Leslie. Mr. Stubbs jumped up, as if 
nothing had happened. “ But, oh my hat, my 
hat!” he exclaimed. It was floating down the 
river. The good-natured Portuguese boatmen 
went after it. There was another race between 
two of their boats for Mr. Stubbs’ hat, and it was 
such a neck-and-neck race that the hat, when 
overtaken, was nearly being drowned by the 
scramble of the several boatmen to get hold of it. 
It was at last brought back. Mr. Stubbs gave 
twenty moidores to Manoel Gomez, the man who 
had saved him, and ten moidores to the erews of 


the boats that had saved his hat. This, however, 


was not done till the next day, for Mr. Stubbs 
was as generous and as brave when he was sober 
as when he was How comed you so, indeed? But 
now, when his plaguy hat was once more restored, 
he threw himself on his knees to Miss Leslie, and 
vowed everlasting fidelity to her at the risk of 
breaking Miss Devon's heart ; then jumping up 
again, he apostrophized his hat with jolly indig- 
nation, “Ah, my fine fellow, you thought to 
make a voyage without your master, did you? 
I’ll dance you dry, however.” 

He clapt it on his head, and dance he did. 
And when the cowardly sun, that had hid himself 





But the racing-boats are coming back ; they 
have struggled stoutly for the prize in spite of 
the thunder and lightning. 
I can’t see the boats.” 
“Whocan see through such walls of water-spouts?” 


“Where? where? | 


during the storm, ventured to peep out again at 
| four o'clock in the morning, there was Mr. Stubbs 
‘dancing the gallopade, with Miss Leslie for his 
| partner, and there was the whole party dancing 
'as merrily as birds glance and sing among the 
























































































trees, after a dewy night. The Douro fishes, that 
had been kept awake all night by those indefati- 
gable feet, went away in shoals fifty miles up the 
river into Spain, resolved rather to trust to the 
mercy of Zumelacarrégui and the Carlists, than to 
lie under foot of the Constitutional dancers of 
Oporto, the heroic city. 

“ And is this all you have to tell us of your 
regatta?’ I hear some amiable reader cry who 
belongs to the numerous family of the fault-finders 
— “Why it is nothing but the old story: it 
always rains at a picnic or a regatta.” 

Yes, I answer, it does in your climate, in 
your eternally weeping woods, and on your foggy 
coasts and hazy lakes, my British reader; but in 
Portugal! in the leafy month of June—in the 
land of the melon and vine; in the port of port 
wine ; the thing was as unreasonable as it was 
unseasonable, 





in nature, an unnatural monstrosity.” * 

A merry place was Oporto, especially for a year 
or two after the horrors of the siege. At the risk 
of surfeiting my readers with trifle, I must dedi- 
cate a few pages to recollections of one of the 
most remarkable entertainments I ever wit- 
nessed in that quarter. It was given by an 
English merchant, at the picturesque mansion of 
Freixo, on a scale so extensive that it required 
more than ordinary courage and liberality ina 
bachelor to undertake it. The trouble must have 
been immense, for the donor of the féte knew too 
well what he was about, not to take care to super- 
intend and direct all the preparations himself. In 
the neighbourhood of London, or of Paris, or 
Vienna, a fairy festival of the most exquisite per- 
fection can be got up impromptu, without the least 
demand on the host for any exercise of ingenuity, 
or indeed for any personal trouble whatever. 
The silver wand works magic. Not so in the 
land of the Lusitanian. Not only must particular 


directions be given to each and all of the mecha- | 


nics, artists, purveyors, and servants, but the exe- 
cution of every order must be watched by the eye 
of the master, or the chances will be ten to one that 
it will be left undone, or done by the rule of con- 
trariety, and never uptotime. Such, at least, used 
to bethe case in these, as in more important matters. 
Mr. Herbert, the gentleman who gave this splen- 
did féte, had lived long enough among these good- 
natured, ever promising, never minding people, to 
spare himself trouble on this occasion ; conse- 
quently, his perseverance was rewarded by the 
good taste and elegance of the arrangements, 
though his patience was nearly exhausted. 

First, as the owner of the untenanted mansion 
of Freixo lived at Lisbon, Mr. Herbert called 
upon his representative at Oporto, to request his 
permission to use the house and grounds. The 
old Portuguese assented, not only with courtesy, 


. ‘ >”? 
“Such a day as that,” as Mr. | 
Spence afterwards protested, ‘was a monstrosity | 











but with downright cordiality. ‘Sir,’ said he, 
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“T thank you for your politeness in condescendin 
to ask leave to make use of the Freixo House 
For several years it has been uninhabited, ex 
a small portion of the offices in the occupation of 
the farmer; and, during all those years it has 
constantly been the custom, both with my own 
country men and women, and with yours, to as. 
semble summer-parties there, whenever it suited 
their fancy, without deigning so much as to cause 
it to be hinted to me that they were doing so on 
my supposed sufferance : and truly, though I was 
annoyed at these liberties at first, I soon became 
reconciled to the matter, till at last I almost eop- 
sidered that the public had established a preserip. 
tive right to use that house, and those grounds, 
whenever they pleased. I am much obliged to 
you, sir, for having gone through the form of 
acknowledging my delegated rights of seigniory, 
Do what you please with the Freixo.” 

The Freixo is a curious, not very ancient, but 
ancient-looking, large square mansion of stone, 
with buttresses, and turrets, and pinnacles, orna- 
mented with a multiplicity of stone carving, ing 
style of architecture of which it would be difficult 
to define the prevailing order—composite it is, 
but not of the privileged orders. It is, however, 
a most quaintly handsome and dignified dwelling, 
situated at a league up the river from Oporto, and 
on the same side of the river as the city. It 
stands not far from the edge of a line of bank 
which is cut down to the river in stair-terraces, 
and defended on the side nearest to the water, by 
a wall, and a stone balustrade, within which is 
an oblong garden, laid out in square beds, with 
walks between. In the centre of this garden is 
a fountain leaping up into air, and falling in a 
circular shower of prismatic vapour into a huge 
stone basin. The various walks and arbours 
above and below the house, and under the wing 
nearest to Oporto, are perfumed as usual by 
orange, lemon, and citron trees, and overshaded 
with vines. The principal arbour, behind 
the house, also boasts of a profusion of sculp- 
ture, and of one or two grotto-like recesses, where 
fauns, satyrs, and bacchanals, are carved in 
groups of laughers among vine-leaves ; and it is 
often in one of these fanciful nooks, that a party 
of careless youths and lasses, take their refresh- 
ment, forming a group of real life, in perfect keep- 
ing with the still life of the chubby children of 
the sculptor’s hand, above and about them. For 
the sculptures and mouldings, as works of art, 
when examined in detail, we will not venture to 
say much, though the general effect is pleasing. 
For the live faces and forms of many of those joy- 
ous groups that we have seen in this charming 
place, much, much might be said. But we are 
calm as Erebus, and leave raptures to Mr. 
Stubbs. 

It was along this walk that Mr. Herbert plan- 
ned his morning-dinner room. The dancing was 


—--) 





* Thunder storms and heavy showers are not unfrequent here in summer. But such a day, as this was, is very rare indeed. 
A respected friend of mine, the Protestant clergyman of the English congregation at Oporto, who did not mix in, nor per- 
haps approve of, these frequent parties, alarmed for his neighbours by the state of the weather, imprudently came out to an 


eleva’ 


spot, from which he could examine their position on this occasion. While doing so, he was struck by lightning, 
and so was his servant who had followed him. Happily neither of them was seriously injured. 
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to take place in the house. His arrangements were | and sly sarcasm, were bandied to and fro, while 
well-nigh completed, and some scores of game and | non-dancers, old and young, sate or stood thronged 
try were already slaughtered for the feast, | near the walls, some simpering, some languishing, 
when, two days before that for which he had | some yawning, and some wondering when break- 
jssued his cards of invitation to about three hun- | fast would be ready. They “ had begun to arrive” 
dred persons, the heavens began to lower, and | about eleven, and the dancing commenced at mid- 
presently the rain fell copiously. Mr Herbert, | day. Senhor Pinto was in his glory ; he was well 
resolved not to give a land repetition of the | known to all his countrywomen, and not a little 
regatta, put off his party, and gave away his | in favour with most of them. He was not sorry 
turkeys and partridges. The weather brightened | at this opportunity of showing the English ladies 
up; again the day was fixed. Twenty-four hours | how popular he was with the natives. He was 
before his friends were to meet him, the clouds | always trying to make impressions and to fan 
in descended, and extinguished all hopes of | jealousies and feuds about his dearly loved and 
favourable weather for the morrow. Once more | thoroughly graceless self ; and yet there was cer- 
Mr. Herbert postponed his day, and distributed tainly something superior about him, both in man- 
here and there his poultry and his joints, his game | ners and mind, when he chose to put out his 
ties, and his jellies, and all the et-cetera of | strength with a view to conquest. Don Alvarez, 
unkeepable things, that had been cooked ; for his _ too, was in much request with the dancing dam- 
banquet was now much more advanced in prepa- | sels of both countries, if flattering eyes are to be 
yation than before. His courage was crowned at | trusted. Mr. Stubbs had entangled himself ina 
last. On the day a third time fixed, the sun rose | knot of engagements to dance, before the arrival 
in the best of humours, and never perhaps did the | of Miss Leslie ; when she did arrive, she saw at a 
Douro exhibit a livelier or lovelier scene than on , glance that all the men she preferred dancing 
that day: for the water was alive with boats, not | with were engaged, and, whether from indifference 
only with those that had white canvass awnings | or coquetry,’she almost immediately escaped from 
or painted wooden coverings, and were bearing the | the room, contriving to carry off with her by far 
ests bidden to the feast, but with many others | the most interesting blonde beauty of the whole 
freighted with spectators. It chanced also on that | assembly, a young English widow lately returned 
fine morning, the first after bad weather, that an from a visit to Lisbon, a lady whose loveliness was 
unusual number of the large wine-barks of the | of that sweet seraphic character, that awes the 
Upper Douro, each with its great square sail, | presumption of foplings, while it enforces their 
blanched by many an earnest sun, and full with | admiration. Nothing could be more different than 
a fair breeze, were working their way majes- | the style of Mrs. Lumley’s beauty, and May Les- 
tically up the flood. lie’s. The latter, dark, haughty, and somewhat 
From the Freixo house and terraces could be | scornful, the other so delicately fair, so spiritually 
seen to the utmost advantage, all the varieties and | amiable, so gentle to all, yet so guarded from all 
accidents of the winding river, with its variously | impertinent familiarities by a matronly simplicity, 
shaded currents and eddies, and the steep banks, | as effective for self-protection as Miss Leslie’s 
and the oaks and pine-trees of the opposite shore, | haughtiest expression of reserve. Mrs. Lumley 
with the green valley of Quebrantes, and, in the | had lost her husband, who was one of Don Pedro’s 
distance, the blue Arouca hills, and on the east, | auxiliary English officers, about three years pre- 
behind St. Cosme’s, the sullen hills of Vallongo. | viously. He was killed by almost the first shot 
The prospect was altogether enchanting ; but few, | that was fired on Oporto during the siege, when 


perhaps, of the crowd of pleasurers thought about | he had been married only two months. 





it, though even the most insensible, or the most | These two lovely young women ensconced them- 
preoccupied, must have unconsciously felt its | selves on a stone seat in a retired and obscure 
witchery. | corner of the Quinta under a vine shed, only open 


Those of the party who came by water, were to the river; of which their retreat commanded a 
admitted through a large area on the east front | fine reach. They were in earnest conversation, 
of the building ; those who arrived in carriages, | when Senhor Pinto, whose triumphs among the 
by one of the Quinta gates. All came up the | ladies were incomplete unless they were witnessed 
superb double flight of stone steps, and so entered | by the two most beautiful Englishwomen of 
the great hall, which was chalked for dancing, | Oporto, stealthily approached. He was looking 
and where two ladies, a tall and elegant Bra- for them. He heard their voices, and concealing 
zilian, the wife of the governor of Oporto, and | himself behind one of the vine-leaf curtains that 
an English lady, were in attendance with Mr. hid them from view, heard the following dialogue 
Herbert to receive a company, which was com- | and remarkable confession,— 
posed of nearly all the English of the place, anda | “He is certainly a singular man,” said May 
much larger assemblage of Portuguese. ‘Ihe musi- | Leslie, “and so unlike all the men whom I have 
cians, disposed in a gallery above, struck up a ever seen, especially those that we know here, 
symphony, which somewhat lowered the tone of | except one or two who mix less in our society 
merry greetings. Quadrille sets were then formed, | than even he does, that he interests me in spite of 
and things went on as usual, smiles, attitudes, | myself, for 1 think him plain: don’t you, Mrs. 
compliments, graces, and grimaces ; the usual | Lumley?” 
trivialities were uttered, sometimes with more “ She cannot mean me,” thought Pinto : “I mix 
meaning in them than met the ear ; the bland jest, | in all societies, and am not plain. She cannot 
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mean Alvarez either, for the same reasons. It 
must be Mr. Forsyth.” 

He listened eagerly for the reply. 

“ He is not handsome, certainly,” said Mrs. 
Lumley, “nor is he young, two cardinal sins, I 
should have thought, with a girl of your youth 
and beauty, May: but I agree with you as to Mr. 
Forsyth; there is nothing common-place about 
him. He is a gentleman in every good sense ; he 
is not only a gentleman fashioned in society, but 
he is one of Nature’s gentlemen: he has a heart 
at once gentle and proud. I like that sort of 
gentlemen.” 

‘So do I,” said Miss Leslie, “ yet I have by my 
own impertinence taught that man to hate me.” 

Pinto’s worst passions were roused. He broke 
in abruptly upon the ladies: they were startled, 
and that warned him of his indiscretion. He said 
in a voice smooth and honeyed,—‘“ So, ladies, you 


escape from us tiresome every-day sort of persons, | 


to compare notes on the merits of a stranger. 
That is rather hard on old friends: you should 
not allow your secrets to be overheard.” 

Miss Leslie gave him one of her looks: con- 
tempt could not have been so perfectly expressed 
in words. Mrs. Lumley mildly answered, though 
not without a blush, “ We were talking of Mr. 
Forsyth, and praising him; but we have no 
secrets, Senhor Pinto. 
May.” 

It was now two o’clock, and breakfast was 
announced ; the company were ushered into the 
immense long tent that had been prepared on 
the terrace with so much elegance, such an 


admirable arrangement of drapery, banners, and | 


flowers, that it looked like a picture in a dream. 


“ And the breakfast? for that,” said Mr. Spence, | 


and many thought with him who did not say it, 
“is the important thing after all.” Well, covers 
were laid for three hundred persons ; and every 
place was occupied, yet there was no inconvenient 
pressure, and the breakfast was such as might 
have made Pope exclaim, though this was no 
Timon’s villa — 

Is this a banquet? this a genial room ? 

This is a temple and a hecatomb ! 
Only that this was a sacrifice to the Graces, and 
ox-beef was not the staple thereof. Music, song, 


healths, and complimentary speeches, principally | 


from the polite Portuguese, enlivened an hour or 
two after the repast, and then the dancing was 
resumed in the hall; parties strolled about the 
grounds ; coffee and other refreshments were 
served about ten o'clock ; and the party broke up 
at midnight, returning as they came, by land or 
water, lighted by a radiant moon, and a galaxy 
of stars. 

This merry féte was succeeded by a tragical 
event. Among many of the visiters who were 
returning by water all the way to Foz were the 
Leslies and their guest Mrs. Lumley, Don Alvarez, 
Senhor Pinto, and Mr. Forsyth. Don Alvarez 
returned inthe boat of the commandant of the 
Foz Castle, with whom and his daughter he had 
come. Pinto, who had officiously persisted in 


being one of the escorts of the three ladies just 


Let us go to the dancers, | 


mentioned to their boat, was stepping in after them 
as if he was one of their party, though he had 
arrived with some of his own family. Mrs. Leslie 
_ whom her daughter had informed of Pinto’s esp; 
| glerie in the morning, promptly prevented him by 
| Saying, “I beg your pardon, Senhor Pinto, but 
we have no room; Mr. Forsyth is coming with 
us.” 

Mr. Forsyth, who had just stepped into his own 
| boat, alongside theirs, was rather taken by gur. 
| prise ; but he had tact enough to perceive that he 
_ was wanted, so he at once passed over and took 
| his seat by Mrs. Leslie, politely requesting Senhor 
_ Pinto to use his boat if he could not find his own, 
| This, which was really intended as a civility, was 
_mistaken by Pinto for English insolence, and 
_galled him even more than the exclusion from 
the ladies’ boat. But the marked preference 
shown for Mr. Forsyth’s company was what 
galled him most,—at a moment, too, when he 
had resolved to punish Miss Leslie’s pride by 
making himself irresistible to Mrs. Lumley, on 
whom also he had long had his views, for he 
was as presumptuous as he was unprincipled. 
This long midnight cruise down the river would 
| have been, he thought, the most favourable oppor. 
tunity possible to insinuate himself into the good 
graces of the fair young widow. And he was 
superseded by Mr. Forsyth, the man whom he 
| detested even more than he did the handsome 
_Don Alvarez; Mr. Forsyth, the man who had s0 
grievously mortified him formerly, and who now, 
as he would have it, added insult to injury by 
the mock courtesy of offering him the service 
of his boat! Pinto however bowed and ac- 
cepted the offer, while Manoel Gomez handed 
a cloak to his master, and then followed Senhor 
Pinto into Mr. Forsyth’s boat. It happened 
that, in the confusion of departure, Don Alvarez 
had taken Mr. Forsyth’s cloak, and the one 
just handed to him by Gomez belonged to the 

Castilian. 

Pinto, in a low conversation with Gomez, now 
_reproached him for having disappointed his ex- 
| pectations. As to what those were, the man’s 
_answer was explicit.—“If I had found the 
stranger in whose service you placed me, the dog 
you described him, the account might have been 
soon settled. Fifty moidores is a handsome bribe 
for the death of a dog. But it is poor pay for 
poisoning a man. I kept your moidores and mean 
to keep them. If any cur should happen to bite 
you, Senhor Pinto, send for me, and I will cook 
\his dinner for him, Then our account will be 
| straight.” 

_ “Rascal!” said Pinto, in uncontrollable rage, 
|“ T will have you strangled.” 

| “No, you won't,” replied Gomez bluntly, 
| 





‘you will think better of it.” 

Pinto was silent till the boat was near the land- 
ing-place. He then said in a low anxious whisper, 
“ At least you will not betray me, Manoel.” 

“The moidores you gave me guarantee your 
secret,” said the cook: “I will not betray you. 

** Then, good-night, Manoel.” E 

“ Good-night, Senhor Pinto, a very good-night. 
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gsited to look for his master, who arrived in 
about a quarter of an hour, and accompanied the 
jadies to their door before he went to his own. 


But Don Alvarez had discovered that he had | 


pot his own cloak, and on examining that which 


he had, by the torch-light of the man who opened | 


the castle gate, he saw that the name Forsyth was 
marked inside of the cloak: on which he told his 
friends that previously to retiring to his lodging 
at the inn, he would go at once to the English- 
man’s house which was but a little way off. 
When Mr. Forsyth, followed by Gomez, reached 
his own detached residence, he found the doors 
still closed, and a man extended on the pavement. 
It was Don Alvarez, who had been stabbed by 
some person that had been lurking in the shadow 


Spaniard felt a knife in his side. The folds of 
the cloak had somewhat weakened the blow, but 
he was already nearly insensible from loss of 
blood. Gomez exclaimed, “ None but that miser- 
able Pinto could have done this!” But Mr. 
Forsyth’s dismay prevented his attention to what 
was uttered. No time was lost in rousing the 
sleeping servant who was in charge of the house ; 
and Don Alvarez was laid on a bed on the ground- 


floor, while Gomez was despatched for a surgeon. | 





Both Dr. F and an able Portuguese practi- 
tioner were at this season at the Foz, and in a few 
minutes both were in attendance. They were 
inspecting the wound when the commandant 
arrived from the castle, where Gomez had also 
left a message. The medical men saw that the 
case was dangerous. ‘They remained all the rest 
of the night in the house, after requesting the 
commandant to retire, and to prevent any assem- 
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Pinto jumped ashore and vanished. Gomez | be released at once ; if it were, he would be sent 

to trial before a court of judicature, composed of 
six judges, whose decision would be final, subject 
only to the pleasure of the sovereign. 


i 
| 
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The consternation at the Foz, and chiefly among 


the numerous friends of Don Alvarez, may be 
imagined, A thousand rumours and misrepresen- 
tations were in the wind, Some political enemy 


in Spain might have suborned the assailant ; or it 
might have been an attack of which the object 
was merely robbery, and the ruffan might have 
been alarmed before he could secure his booty, for 
Don Alvarez had lost nothing but his blood. 


This was the more plausible suggestion, because 
night robberies were very frequent after the siege, 


though murder was very rare. Disbanded 


soldiers and other prowlers infested the streets 
of a garden wall opposite, unperceived till the | 


and the suburbs; the police was wretched, and 
after it was strengthened by military patroles, the 
number of robberies was not few, and there were 
doubts whether several of them were not com- 


mitted by these very guardians of the public 


safety. Civil jurisdiction has improved since that 
time. The suburbs of Oporto are not more dan- 
gerous now at night than those of London, though 


the temptations to outrage are greater, for the 
Oporto streets and roads are ill lighted, or not 





bly in the street when the affair should become | 
| She burst into tears, and wrung her hands, in the 


known, as quiet was indispensable to his wounded 
friend, 
guard at the door with the necessary orders, and 
set about to discover the assassin. But who was 
todiscover him? ‘the deed was probably unwit- 
nessed. Gomez had, perhaps, guessed rightly ; but 
his exclamation had been unheeded or not under- 


The commandant placed a soldier on | 


lighted at all, and the watchmen or soldier-police 
are comparatively few and inefficient, so that there 
is far less danger of detection for the robber. 
Nowhere did the news of that outrage fall more 
heavily than in the residence of Mr. Leslie. 
When some rash newsmonger abruptly announced 
to the three ladies that Don Alvarez was murdered, 
Miss Leslie betrayed far more feeling than might 
have been expected from the belle and the coquette. 
She betrayed a secret which even her nearest 
intimate, Mrs. Lumley, was far from suspecting. 


utmost agitation. ‘Where, where?” she cried, 


“let us go and see him. Is he dead? Oh, mother, 


stood by his master ; and, on cooler reflection, he | 


did not choose to repeat it, though he had no | 


doubt that Pinto was the assassin, and that the 
blow was meant for Mr. Forsyth. Don Alvarez 
might survive, and Manoel Gomez could and 
would prevent any new attempt upon his master 
by the same hand. 

The next day a false report of the death of Don 
Alvarez brought a magistrate, attended by his 
secretary, to make a preliminary inquiry into the 
circumstances. But investigation was in this case 
a mere form, and nothing could be elicited in the 
present condition of the sufferer. If he should 
die, and the suspected person could be named, this 
magistrate’s duty was to give an order for the 
arrest of the latter, who would be conveyed before 
a jury, and the proper judicial officer, by whom 
the accusation would be confirmed or not, (similar 
to the finding or throwing out of a bill by our 
grand jurors) after an examination of witnesses, 
If the charge were not found, the accused would 


| 
| 


what have I to live for?” The bolt was shot. 
That anguish of mind, those words were genuine, 
and could not be explained away. Mrs. Lumley 
was astonished. Some recent conversations with 
May Leslie had half convinced her that Mr. 
Forsyth was her favourite, and Mrs. Lumley, 
even at that distressing moment, was not sorry to 
be quite assured that she had been mistaken. Her 
sorrow for Don Alvarez, if less acute and less 
absorbing than Miss Leslie's, was as sincere. But 
when she was soon afterwards informed that the 


Castilian had been stabbed at the door of Mr. 


} 


| 





Forsyth, and was now in a precarious condition in 
that gentleman’s house, her agitation was almost 
equal to her friend’s. 

Miss Leslie had now a hope of the ible re- 
covery of Don Alvarez, and it gradually fortified 
and calmed her. Mrs. Lumley felt some undefined 
terror at the association of Mr. Forsyth’s name 
and residence with the horrible crime. Almost 
every hour messengers were sent to inquire into 
the state of Don Alvarez. The few particulars of 
the attack on him were soon understood, though 
no one but Gomez suspected the hand that dealt 
the blow. Senhor Pinto, after the ineffectual 











































































visit of the i was known, presented him- 
self at Mr. Forsyth’s door, and left his card as one 
of the inquirers there ! 

Many hours had not passed before Mrs. Lumley 
and May Leslie were in perfect intelligence. Miss 
Leslie’s passion for her Castilian lover had revealed 
itself so sutdenly that it might seem that 

“ The passion of a moment came 

As on the wings of years ;” 
but it was not the passionof a moment. The flint 
from which that sparkle had been struck might 
never have confessed the fire within it but for some 





such violent collision with disaster. Miss Leslie, 
the belle and the coquette, might but for this event 
have been able still to deface her heart of woman 





with vanities ; Don Alvarez might have been long | 


without discovering that he was the true object of | 


her preference among a crowd of admirers, and 
Miss Leslie might, even to herself, have only ac- | 
knowledged him to be. 


“ More loved than any, though less dear than all.” 


The dagger aimed at the life of Don Alvarez 
cut the complicated knot of May Leslie's self-love. 

Don Alvarez recovered, and the Belle was in due 
time the reward for all his sufferings. In the con- 
flict of political factions in Spain, though the star 
of Don Carlos has not regained the ascendant, the 
personal interests and fortune of Don Alvarez, one 
of his most loyal partisans, rose to prosperity by 
circumstances out of the scope of this narrative. 





The name of May Leslie has ceased to exist. She | 
is one of the most admired wives of Madrid, the | 
wife of Don Alvarez, and the mother of young | 
Hidalgos. 
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men, besides Mr. Stubbs, were on the br; 

the moment that the crash of the current let “ns 
boats loose with their several superstructures of 
plank and railing, white and red : those men foun: 
themselves suddenly carried down over the lower 
part of Villa Nova, for that was submerged in g 
moment—and then, across, down to the Arse 
where their truant fragment of a bridge drifted 
ashore, and they were quit for their fears, after , 
compulsory water-trip of about a mile and a hal 
But a single boat, with its cover and its fore ena 
aft fence of railings, the central boat in which My. 
Stubbs was contemplating suicide, settled his douht 
by detaching itself from the rest and launching 
itself with Mr. Stubbs into the stream. 3 


“ Perfidious bark, and built in the eclipse !” 


It bore away the little poet to his extreme aston. 


_ishment: it went whirling, eddying, and wavering 


hither and thither, but never stopping — now j 
seemed inclined to land him at Gaya ; now it shot 
away to the opposite coast of Miragaya, they 
fluctuated between Massarellos and Bicalho, then 
wavered at the Arsenal, then darted down right 
for the Bar as if determined to make a trangat- 
lantic voyage and carry him back to his wife at 
New York, in spite of his remonstrances. It was 
an awful period of Mr. Stubbs’s life. His life! 
No gambler in his senses would have staked 
a new crown on his chance of safety against, 
Portugal and the Algarves. Poor Mr Stubbs! as 
he stood on the verge of eternity, like some relue- 
tant wretch condemned “to walk the plank,” 
placed as. it were on a lofty stage above his 


On the same day that the English | whirling boat that seemed bound for the Atlantic, 


Belle and Castilian cavalier, both Catholics, were | if it could escape swamping among the rocks and 
wed in the cathedral of Oporto, Mrs. Lumley was | quicksands of the Bar, did he think of all his sins 


married in the English chapel to Mr. Forsyth the | 


hermit of the Foz. | 
Here ends, or should end, my story ; but where is | 
Mr. Stubbs? Miss Leslie’s marriage did not take | 
place till several months had passed after the attack | 
on Don Alvarez; but the positive fact of her | 
engagement became known to Mr. Stubbs about | 
two months after the date of that alarm. Mrs. 
Leslie communicated the cruel tidings on the 
30th of November, and in less than an hour after- | 
wards a remarkable catastrophe befell the discon- | 
solate Stubbs. He was hurrying in exceeding | 
perturbation of mind over the Pontoon Bridge that | 
connected Oporto with Villa Nova. He had got | 
half way across the bridge when he suddenly | 
paused, dubious whether he should proceed and | 
visit his wine-lodge, or then and thence throw 
himself into the river. The latter was a fearful | 
alternative : but the gloom and wildness of the | 
weather suiting the gloomy habit of his soul, rather | 
encouraged him to take the plunge. The flood- 
gates of heaven had opened in Spain : down came 
the melted snows of the Spanish mountains in a 
gigantic current that broke the banks of the Douro, 
and then carried away portions of the soil from the 
Upper Douro, and so raving along in muddy haste 
it reached Oporto, where it snapped the chain of 
the bridge ; when away went the boats, some to 
the Arsenal, and some over the Bar. Three or four 





of inconstancy to the tender sex? Did he think 
of all the maids and matrons whom his oily tongue 
and persuasive verse had flattered and deceived, 
and of his pretty little virago spouse in America, 
and repudiated marriage-bonds, faithless as the 
bonds of Mississippi? He did, he did ; and he was 
in an agony of contrition, when his runaway 
wooden hippopotamus halted plump upon the 
Cabedello and jerked him off upon the sands, where 
he executed a somerset that would have won 
applause for the clown at Astley’s. He gasped; 
he grasped the sands which seemed to melt in his 
fingers ; the muddy salt waves pursued and almost 


choked him; he lifted up his head in anguish; 


he recovered his breath, and got upon his legs, 
and ran as fast as soft wet sands allowed, for he 
seemed sinking at every step; but at last he got 
to firmer ground, and stood safe, just below 4 
well-known landmark, the gray, smooth stones 
of the Cabedello, where, at many a joyous picnic, 


he had triumphed in the smiles of May Leslie, 


and, inspired by champagne, made verses to her 
eyes. 

But here he was on the wrong side of the river, 
and had a full hour’s leisure to return thanks for 
his escape, and to rest, before the tide turned, and 
some boatmen from the Foz ventured off and 
brought him across. Mr. Forsyth, the only Eng- 
lishman that lingered there, received him at his 
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pouse, where the excellent cookery of his friend, 
Manoel Gomez, and some choice beverage, half as 
old as himself, speedily restored to Mr. Stubbs 
the philosophic temper that made him consent to 
live and to endure 


The heartache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to. 


His affairs calling him to England, and his 
wife calling him to New York, he embarked for 
Liverpool in about three weeks after his last 
adventure, and the sailing vessel in which he was 
a passenger was pitching in the Bay of Biscay, on 
the 25th of December, a festival on which he had 
for several successive years of his jolly bachelor- 
hood been a guest at the table of Mr. Leslie. ‘This 
recollection awakening all his tenderness, com- 


pelled him, in spite of the inconstancy of the young | 


A PORTUGUESE WATERING PLACE. 





May Moon, to address to her a farewell lyric, | 


which he forwarded to Oporto by the first packet. 
Somehow or other a copy of the poem got to New 
York before the poet ; and it is said, that on his 
arrival there, the first salute that he received from 
his little wife was not the kiss of peace, but a 
salute from her open palm, administered with such 
conjugal good-will that it made one of his cheeks 
blush scarlet for his Christmas carol. Like the 
horse-dealer, who, when he was warranting a filly 
“free from vice and quiet in harness,” received 
from her a kick which made him swallow his 


front teeth, Mr. Stubbs, while yet tingling with | 


the smart of his young Xantippe’s palmy greeting, 
exclaimed, “ Pretty little playful creature !” 





We subjoin the immortal verses which procured | 


. . | 
for Mr. Stubbs so warm a testimony of his wife’s | 
estimate of its merits, and of her correct notion of | 


the true intent and meaning of the heroic motto, 
Palmam qui meruit ferat. It was Mr. Stubbs’s 
first and last 
SEA LYRIC. 
A Christmas day on Biscay’s Bay, 
Is sorry cheer, May Leslie ! 








A roaring breeze and raging seas, 
Are music drear, May Leslie ! 

Our moaning bark, like Noah's ark, 
Is all alone, May Leslie ! 

The waste of surge to ocean’s verge, 
Is all our own, May Leslie ! 


Skies, sea, and wind were fair and kind 
But yesterday, May Leslie ! 

But now astray they force our way 
On Biscay’s Bay, May Leslie ! 


The sea and wind are like thy mind, 
A fickle pair, May Leslie ! 

The changing skies are like thine eyes, 
So false and fair, May Leslie! 


Within Oporto’s orange shades, 
And citron bowers, May Leslie ! 
Are maids of beauty dark, and maids 
As fair as flowers, May Leslie ! 


And one there is above them all 

With charms endowed, May Leslie ! 
A maiden dark, and fair, and tall, 

Of spirit proud, May Leslie! 


Her eyes are as the lightning bright, 
In arrowy freaks, May Leslie, 

Enkindling blushes with their light 
On her own cheeks, May Leslie ! 


And then the magic of her smile, 
That smile of smiles, May Leslie ! 

Which still invites and still delights, 
And still beguiles, May Leslie ! 


Though far away from sunny shores 
And sunnier eyes, May Leslie ! 

I toss where angry ocean roars 
To blackening skies, May Leslie ! 


That stately form, in every charm 
Of perfect grace, May Leslie ! 
Before me glitters through the storm ! 
I see her face, May Leslie ! 


But mark, the gale has ceased to rail ; 
The wind has veered, May Leslie ! 

Our bark so gay now knows her way, 
North-westward steer’d, May Leslie ! 


I fill the glass, a health to pass, 
Though far at sea, May Leslie! 

A health to Porto’s fairest Lass, 
And that’s to Thee, May Leslie! 





THE FAIRY LADYE’S LOVE. 
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A Farry Lapye loved a Knight, 
Renown’d for valour, grace, and might, 
Sprung from a line of nobles true, 

An ancient house of old Bayeux. 

Upon that beauteous Ladye’s face, 
Time left no footprint, line, or trace; 
She watch’d the Knight in eastern lands, 
Invisible ’mid bolts and brands, 

And o’er her human gallant’s head 
The Egis of the Fairy spread. 

When the toss’d pilot on the main, 
Essay’d with helm and sail in vain, 

It matter’d not if rocks were there, 


If quicksands spread their treacherous snare, 


If Seylla and Charybdis’ jaws 
Were open’d for the reeling bark, 
She trampled on the Ocean’s laws, 
(As o’er the Deluge swept the Ark;) 
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She bore the groaning vessel through 
To waters sunlit, still and blue, 
For love of him, who on the deck 
Awaited the impending wreck. 
Invisible as yet was she, 
But to his deep heart, secretly, 
She told the mighty love that made, 
Her Fairy Being grief and shade. 
It lay upon her like a spell, 
And bound her to a dying race, 
And lured her beam-like soul to dwell, 
Upon a troubled resting-place : 
Deaden’d her heart with doubts and fears, 
Taught her the bitterness of tears, 
And, what she ne’er was form’d to know, 
Our human helplessness and wo. 
But proudly did the young Knight hear, 
The tale she whisper’d in his ear, 
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And loved her whom he ne’er had seen, 
Who in the fight his shield had been, 
His pilot on the sea; 
And promised constancy and truth 
To her, endow’d with changeless youth, 
And immortality ! 
Scarce from his lips the words had pass’d, 
When round him was a brightness cast, 
And in the midst the Fairy stood,. 
Resplendent in the womanhood 
She clad herself for him. 
Her tresses were like beams of gold, 
Encircled by an azure fold ; 
In every beauteous limb 
The Fairy with the mortal blent; 
And each best brightest charm was lent 
To the new form the Fairy took, 
To meet her lover’s first fond look. 


“T have left the rosy chambers, 

Far beyond the wilds of sea; 
Human grief, and pain, and labours, 
I have known for love of thee! 

I who sat upon the rainbow, 
That above the cataract gleams, 
Light, and bright, and like a halo, 
On a /otos rode the streams : 
On my track the breezes follow, 
That awake the flowers of spring; 
I went forth to meet the swallow, 
And bear up his weary wing : 
To my car of rosy petals, 
Harness’d by a spider’s thread, 
Gleaming like the precious metals, 
Dragon-flies before me sped. 
And the warbling of the song-bird, 
And the buzzing of the bee, 
The aspen by the breezes stirr’d, 
All were minstrelsy to me! 
Every race and form of creature, 
Wing’d, or finn’d, or footed, knows, 
*T was my task to bring their pleasure, 
And the solace for their woes. 
I have sacrificed these powers, 
1 have left my Fairy Race: 
Others now shall dew the flowers, 


Wreathe their sprays with matchless grace. 


To a mortal | have bound me, 
Who will change, and fade, and die : 
Mortal coil I’ve put upon me, 
But to please thy human eye. 
I shall love thee ages after 
Thou to mother-dust hast turn’d, 
When the earth, and air, and water, 
Have reclaimed the heart that burned. 
I shall trace thee in the grasses 
That will grow around thy tomb; 
And in every wind that passes 
In the stilly hours of gloom ! 
But one word, my Knight, must never 
Pass the lips I love so well ! 
Every tie that word will sever: 
It must be my parting knell. 
While I speak, through all my being 
Thrills a dead and chilling pain, 
it would seem to kill each feeling, 
And dissolve my heart to rain. 
It is Death! oh! never utter 
That dread word, my spirit’s bane; 
All things round me seem to mutter, 
Death is certain—Love is vain !” 


And o’er the Fairy Ladye’s face | 
A mortal’s tears their passage trace ; 
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But soon he kiss’d those drops away, 
And swore no tongue should ever say 
That word of import dread and strange, 
Of fallen nature’s last sad change. 

The Ladye meekly bore the wo 

All dwellers upon earth must know; 
Nor panted for the wondrous bliss, 

The sparkling lightsome happiness 

Her Fairy kindred knew ; 

But as a fond and loving wife, 
Around the dull provincial life, 

A thousand charms she threw. 

And, like some beauteous twining flower, 
Seem’d she around the hold and bower 
A rosy light and glow to fling; 

And as the wild bird’s warbling, 

Were the sweet snatches that she sung 
The halls and woodland paths among; 
But ever when she past a tomb, 

A chill through all her pulses went; 
Annihilating seem’d the gloom 

The thought of dissolution sent. 

Then looking up into his eyes, 

With the deep earnest gaze of love, 
She said, “ My soul within me dies, 

To think thou e’er should’st pass above, 
And leave me here to know that sorrow 
Which spares no hope to greet the morrow. 
Oh ! it is madness thus to fling 

Our all of joy upon one die, 

Round one fond hope to writhe and cling 

With all life’s desperate energy. 

But | have done this, oh ! my lover, 
Nor thought, nor joy have I for other.” 


Years past away— he still was true, 
The awful word was never said— 
And from her lustrous eyes of blue 
A happier, calmer light was shed. 
Yet one sad day the spell was broken, 
The word of dread and doom was spoken. 
Sudden and careless was the deed, 
*T was done without design or heed; 
But soon as from his lips it went, 
Her fate was seal’d—the dart was sent. 
She faded stilly from his sight, 
Like shadows on a moonlight night; 
Each hue grew fainter in her face— 
Transparent, scarce she seem’d to trace 
An outline ’gainst the summer sky, 
And as a spirit she past by. 
No angry word the Fairy spoke, 
No cry burst when her fond heart broke; 
She cast one look of wild regret, 
Where love and piteous anguish met, 
And dumb surprise, and dread dismay, 
To see the hand she cherish’d slay 
Her one sole hope, her spirit’: stay. 


Tis long since pass’d from human sight 
The gentle Fay who loved the Knight, 
For ages he in peace hath laid 
Beneath the altar’s holy shade: 
A thousand suns have ta’en the hue 
Of the broad banner that he bore; 
The idle rust hath eaten through 
The baldrick and the helm he wore. 
But still at eve the peasants say 
They hear the mourning of the Fay ; 
And still when o’er the waking earth 
Glisten the dews of morning’s birth, 
The burden of her wail is heard 
Amid the matins of the bird ; 
Tis “ Death,” yet “ Death” the Fairy calls, 
Hovering around the ruin’d Walls. 
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Ir these Lectures deserve half the commendation 
which Dr. Chalmers has bestowed on them in his | 
recommendatory preface, every one who desires | 
the dissemination of pure moral views and sound | 
literature, must be glad to see them detached from | 
the body of Dr. Brown’s Philosophical Works, and 
given to the world in the cheap and popular 
form which facilitates their entrance into the | 
humblest library and the most obscure reading 
circle. Except to students of moral science, 
the Ethical Lectures of Dr. Brown, from being 
regarded as part and parcel of his investigations 
and views on Mental Philosophy, are comparatively 
little known; though, in point of fact, his inquiries 
and elucidations of what is by far the most im- 
portant of all the sciences, are written in a style 
which need not have alarmed the reader, the most 
difident of his own capacity to follow subtle 
trains of reasoning, or of nice analysis. No 
severe task is imposed on his untutored or untried 
power of following close and intricate processes | 
of reasoning; while the practical details in Brown’s | 
code of moral duties and virtues, are written in as | 
simple and popular a style as the details of Paley, | 
though with a more flowing eloquence and much | 
greater scope of vivid and poetical illustration. | 
“When,” to borrow the words of Dr. Chalmers, “he | 
passes from the elementary questions in morals, to 
the description and detail of the particular virtues, 
he very much drops the analyst; and, instead of a 
laborious and severe scrutiny into first principles, 
sets before his readers the most beautiful sketches 
and representations of character.” Dr. Chal- 
mers alleges a farther reason or apology for | 
this passing from the severely philosophical to | 

| 





the popular, which, though it could not have 
been contemplated by Dr. Brown, has inci- 
dentally fitted for the widest diffusion a body of 
Ethical Lectures, originally addressed to a limited 
number of students. The cause which has | 
produced the happy effect we have noticed, is | 
thus stated in the preface :—“ Over and above | 
the strict philosophy of the subject, there is in it 
a high practical importance, possessing in itself 
the most urgent claims on the attention of the 
Professor, [of Moral Philosophy, ] and making it 
indeed an imperative duty that he should pass 
onward from the laws, whether of human erudi- 
tion or thought, to the lessons and the obligations of 
human virtue. There was, besides, a great temp- 
tation — were it for nothing else than the relief 
and relaxation of his students, after the fatigue 
of those arduous speculations through which he 
had before conducted them—that he should regale 
both himself and them, by setting forth in per- 
spective the grace and loveliness of those virtues 
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the principle of which he had just been labour- 
ing to explore. Let us not wonder, then, that 





the philosophical savant should, on such occasions, 


have become the rhetorician or the monitor; and, 
indeed, we should have held it an unpardonable 
defect, had he not felt the impulse to communi- 
cate of his own enthusiasm for the beautiful 
and the good, to the youth who sat before him. 


They who personally knew him will at once re- 
_cognise, in some of the representations which are 


here given, a picture of that very gentleness and 
refinement by which himself was characterized, 
It is this mixture of the more popular and engag- 
ing with things of abstruser quality which, in our 
opinion, makes it so advisable that these Lectures 
should be given to the world in the form of a sepa- 
rate publication.” 

By the help of Dr. Chalmers we have, we think, 
made out our first position, namely, the ad- 
aptation of a work which might be imagined 
wholly given up to elementary and abstruse phi- 
losophical inquiries and views, to the dissemina- 
tion of the knowledge of those principles of duty 
and conduct, the earnest investigation of which is 
the paramount duty and interest of every thinking 
being. Dr. Chalmers does not, indeed, affirm 
that the Ethical Lectures of Dr. Brown, any 
more than the writings of any other uninspired 
man, present either a perfect theory of virtue, or a 
perfect directory of conduct. Such a work still 
is, and he imagines must, in our present state, 
ever remain a desideratum. But even an approxi- 
mation to a perfect text-book, or to one standard 
work upon Ethical Science, is no small achieve- 
ment; and this is found by him in Brown's 
Lectures, when he describes them as “ A body 
of sound principle, ably and eloquently advocat- 
ed ;” and “ having an immeasurable superiority 
over all the merely Auman systems of Moral Phi- 


| losophy, or those where the science is treated apart 


from revelation, which he is acquainted with.” 
Particular proofs of this superiority we shall 
point out as the discussions arise upon which 
they bear. 

There is another advantage which general readers 
may obtain from the perusal of these Lectures :-— 
Either for the exposition or the refutation of parti- 
cular theories and views, Dr. Brown has, with great 
clearness and perfect candour, stated the doctrinesof 
every eminent philosopher, every founder of aschool, 
ancient or modern, who has treated of the science of 
Ethics. From Epicurus and Zeno, to Paley, Hume, 
and Smith, he includes them all. Of the twenty- 
eight Lectures, seven are entirely devoted to this 
important branch of a course of Ethics. On this 
head, Dr. Chalmers remarks, after an assurance to 
Dr. Brown’s philosophical admirers, that the “ best 
and highest theologians” agree with him as to 
what is the primary fountain-head of morality,— 
“And there is another most important coinci- 
dence between the ethical views of Dr. Brown and 
what is conceived by the ablest expounders of 
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Christian truth to be orthodox in theology. We 
esteem it to be one of his most successful achieve- 
ments, the utter demolition which he has effected 
of the Selfish System of Morals ; in which cate- 
gory is included the Moral Philosophy of Dr. 
Paley, as being but an enlargement of the Selfish 
System: the one, properly so called, making the 
essence of virtue to lie in the pursuit of our own 


good in time ; and the other, still in the pursuit of 


our own good, but of our good in eternity. The 


principle which most avails him in the work of 


refutation, is that for which the world was first 
indebted to Bishop Butler, in one of his Fifteen 
Sermons, which, taken all in all, form a most in- 
valuable repertory of sound ethical doctrine, 
whether as grounded on the lessons of strictly 
moral science, or on the admirable and original 
views presented by their author, of man’s moral 
constitution.” 

But, once for all, we refer to the eloquent 


preface,—in which Dr. Chalmers gives a general 


view of the nature and value of the work,—and 


proceed to the grateful task of introducing to our 


readers what has hitherto been, ina great measure, 
“a sealed book,” though it is one not only worthy 
of all acceptation, on the highest grounds, but one 


admirably adapted to the purpose for which it has 


been given to the public in its new shape. 
The opening Lectures treat of the first principles 
of the science, or of “our notions of virtue,” and 


embody Dr. Brown’s own views of the origin of 


morality, obligation, merit, They alsocontainnearly 


all that is given in the work of the metaphysics of | 


moral philosophy. But the chain of reasoning 
which unfolds the nature and source of our primary 
moral notions, whether of the excellence or delin- 
quency of particular actions, must be followed 
link by link by those who would clearly see their 
way through the investigations which follow, and 





| 





who would start fairly, by at once getting rid of | 


prevailing misconceptions. This preliminary part, 
therefore, of Dr. Brown’s treatise, we leave to the 
diligent and careful reader, giving merely an out- 
line and example of his happy manner of illustrat- 
ing and simplifying difficult questions. He is 
showing how the same action may affect us very 
differently in different conditions of feeling or cir- 
cumstances, and says,— 

The action may seem to us worthy of blame rather 
than of praise, or scarcely be worthy of praise at all, or 
worthy of still higher admiration; but the difference 





arises from the change of circumstances supposed, not | 


from any necessary difference in the principle of our 
moral judgments. In this way, by imagining some 
other agent with different views, or in different circum- 
stances, and in this way only, I conceive, we learn to 
consider actions separately from the particular agent, 


| 
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self, to look at the same object without the medi 
interposed, and to form the same opinion, we ~ 
then unquestionably ascribe to their vision what re 
before ascribed to the mere lens interposed ; and, j¢ : 
conceived our own sight to be perfect, we could not A 
conceive theirs to be imperfect. It is Precisely the 
same in that distinction of the virtue of an action and 
the virtue of the agent, which has produced so much 
confusion in the theory of morals. We conceive, in the 
one case, the moral vision of the agent with the len. 
interposed, in the other case without the lens; and wp 
make in the one case an allowance which we canno; 
make in the other. But still I must repeat, that in 
making this very allowance, it is only on account of the 
difference of circumstances that we make it, and tha 
we cannot justly extend the difference from the mere 
medium to the living principle on which moral yj 
depends. 

The emotions, or rather “notions” of virtue, 
morality, obligation, merit, are traced by Dr, 
Brown to one simple condition of the mind, which 
is “a feeling of vivid approval of the frame of the 
mind of the agent, which arises on the contempla- 
tion of certain actions, and the capacity of which 
is as truly essential to our mental constitution as 
the capacity of sensation, memory, reason, or any 
of the other feelings of which the mind is susce 
tible.” But we cannot more satisfactorily exhibit 
Dr. Brown's theory of “Moral Approbation,” 
than in the words of the retrospect of his specula- 
tion on a doctrine on which he bases so much, He 
says,— 

It may be of advantage, therefore, to take a short 
retrospect of our original speculation. In surveying 
either our own conduct, or the conduct of others, we do 
not regard the actions that come under our review as 
merely useful or hurtful, in the same manner as we 
regard inanimate things, or parts even of our living 
mental constitution, that are independent of our will. 
There is a peculiar set of emotions, to which the actions 
of voluntary agents in certain circumstances give rise, 
that are the source of our moral sentiments, or rather 
which are themselves our moral sentiments, when con- 
sidered in reference to the actions that excite them. 
To these emotions we give the name of moral approba- 
tion or moral disapprobation; feelings that are of various 
degrees of vividness as the actions which we consider 
are various. The single principle on which these 
feelings depend, is the source of all our moral notions; 
one feeling of approbation, as variously regarded in 
time, being all which is truly meant when we speak of 
moral obligation, virtue, merit, that, in the works of 
ethical writers, are commonly treated as objects of 
distinct inquiry; and that, in consequence of the distinct 
inquiries to which they have led, and the vain attempts to 
discover essential differences where none truly exist, have 
occasioned so much confusion of thought and verbal 
tautology as to throw a sort of darkness on morality 
itself. Instead, then, of inquiring first, what it 1s 
which constitutes virtue, and then what it is which 
constitutes merit, and then what it is which consti- 
tutes our moral obligation to do what we have seen 
to be right and meritorious, we found that one inquiry 
alone was necessary—what actions excite in us, when 


slop 


and to regard the morality of the one as distinct from | contemplated, a certain vivid feeling—since this ap- 
the merit of the other; when, in truth, the action which proving sentiment alone, in its various references, 18 all 
we choose to denominate the same, is,as a moral object, which we seek in these different verbal inquiries. Ifa 


completely different. 


| particular action be meditated by us, and we feel, on 


If we were present when any one, unacquainted with | considering it, that it is one of those which, if performed 
the nature of the different lenses of the optician, looked | by us, will be followed in our own mind by the painful 


at any small animal through a magnifier, or a multiplier, 
in a piece of plain coloured glass, we should never think 
of blaming his sense of vision as imperfect, though he 
were seriously to believe that the animal at which he 
looked was much larger than it is, or was not one 
merely, but fifty, or was blue not white. If, however, 
we were to conceive others, or the same individual him- 








feeling of self-reproach, and in the minds of others by 
similar disapprobation; if a different action be medi- 
tated by us, and we feel that our performance of it 
would be followed in our own mind and the minds of 
others by an opposite emotion of approbation, this view 
of the moral emotions that are consequences of the 
actions is that which I consider as forming what 1s 
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mmed moral obligation, the moral inducement which 
we feel to the performance of certain actions, or to 
abstinence from certain other actions. We are virtuous 
if we act in conformity with this view of moral obliga- 
tion; we are vicious if we act in opposition to it ; virtu- 
and vicious meaning nothing more than the inten- 
performance of actions that excite, when con- 
lated, the moral emotions. Our action, in the one 
case, we term morally right, in the other case morally 
wrong; Tight and wrong, like virtue and vice, being 
only words that express briefly the actions which are 
attended with the feeling of moral approbation in the 
one ease, of moral disapprobation in the other case. 
When we speak of the merit of any one, or of his 
demerit, we do not suppose any thing to be added to 
the virtue or vice; we only express, in other words, the 
fact, that he has performed the action which it was 
yirtuous or Vicious to perform; the action which, as 
contemplated by us, excites our approval, or the emotion 
that is opposite to that of approval. Moral obligation, 
yirtue, vice, right, wrong, merit, demerit, and whatever 
other words may be synonymous with these, all denote 
then, as you perceive, relations to one simple feeling of 
the mind ; the distinctive sentiment of moral approba- 
tion or disapprobation, which arises on the contempla- 
tion of certain actions; and which seems itself to be 
yarious, only because the action of which we speak or 
think, meditated, willed, or already performed, is vari- 
ously regarded by us, in time, as future, present, past. 
There are, in short, certain actions which cannot be 
contemplated without the instant feeling of approval, 
and which may therefore be denominated morally right. 
fo feel this character of approvableness in an action 
which we have not yet performed, and are only meditat- 
ing on it as future, is to feel the moral obligation or 
moral inducement to perform it. When we think of the | 
action in the moment of volition, we term the voluntary 
performance of it virtue; when we think of the action 
as already performed, we denominate it merit; in all 
which cases, if we analyze our moral sentiment, we can- 
not fail to discern, that it is one constant feeling of 
moral approval, with which we have been impressed, 


that is varied only by the difference of the time at which | 


we regard the action as future, immediate, or past. 
A great part of the confusion which has prevailed in 


the theory of morals, has arisen, I have little doubt, | 


from indistinctness of conception with respect to the 
identity or the difference of these moral notions of obli- 
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gation, virtue, merit. It is necessary for 
general peace, even though no other relation were to be | 
considered, that there should be some great rules of | 
conduct, according to which all may direct their actions | 
inone harmonious course of virtue; or according to | 
which, at least, in any partial discord of the actions of 
individuals, the moral sentiment of the community may 
be harmoniously directed, in checking what would be 
generally injurious, and furthering what would be gene- | 
rally beneficial. There is, therefore. we found, such an 
accordance of sentiment— of sentiment that is directed 
by the provident benevolence of God to the happiness 
of all who live in the great social communion of man- 
kind, even when the individual, acting in conformity 
with the sentiment, has no thought beyond the sufferer 
whose anguish he relieves, or the friend to whose 
happiness he feels it more than happiness to contri- 
bute, or the preservation of his own internal char- 
acter of moral excellence, in cases in which pain is 
encountered or pleasure sacrificed with no other 
object than that moral excellence itself. Since the 
world was created, there have indeed been myriads 
of human beings on the earth ; but there has been only 
one God, and there is only one God. There is, there- 
fore, only one great voice of approbation in all the 
myriads of mankind ; because He, the great approver 
aud the great former of our moral constitution, is one. 
We may refrain from virtue; we may persecute virtue ; 
but, though our actions may be the actions of hatred, 
there is a silent reverence which no hatred can suppress. 
he omnipresent Judge of human actions speaks in the 





cause of the wicked as in the cause of the good, and has 
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made it impossible for us, even in the wildest abuses of 
our power, not to revere, at least in heart, the virtue 
which he has honoured with his love. 

Dr. Chalmers censures Brown for not more 
explicitly assenting to the doctrine which Butler 
has named “ The Supremacy of Conscience ;” but 
here and in similar passages we find the fullest 
recognition of this doctrine. 

In exposition of his own theory, it is said, in 
another place,— 


All our moral sentiments, then, of obligation, virtue, 
merit, are in themselves, as we have seen, nothing more 
than one simple feeling, variously referred to actions, as 
future, present, or past. With the loss of the suscepti- 
bility of this one peculiar species of emotion, all practi- 
cal morality would instantly cease : for, if the contem- 
plation of actions excited in us no feeling of approval, 
no foresight, that, by omitting to perform them, we 
should regard ourselves, and others would regard us, 
with abhorrence or contempt, or at least with disappro- 
bation, it would be absurd to suppose that there could 
be any moral obligation to perform certain actions and 
not to perform certain other actions, which seemed to 
us morally equal and indifferent. 


This fragment would be yet more incomplete if 
we wholly omitted the practical conclusions which 
are drawn from the previous speculation. On this 
head it is remarked— 


We have now, then, examined very fully the great 
question, as to the distinctions which we find man every 
where to have made of actions, as morally right or 
wrong ; and I trust, for the sake of your happiness in 
life at least, as much as for the accuracy of your 
philosophy, that you are not inclined to withhold your 
logical assent from the doctrine of the moral distinction 
of vice and virtue ; a doctrine which seems to me to 
have every character of truth as a faithful picture 
of the phenomena of the mind, and which it would 
therefore be as erroneous as it would be miserable to 
deny. 


In an earlier stage of the investigation, when 
discussing the limitations to the universality and 
omnipotence of the great moral law of our nature, 
the soundness of the logic is, if possible, surpassed 


‘by the glow and charm of sentiment and the 
beauty of illustration with which the subject is 


invested. One of the limitations to the univer- 
sality for which Brown contends, is the complex 


‘nature of certain actions, and their complex 


results. On this point, it is argued— 


Such partial views, it is evident, may become the 
views of a whole nation, from the peculiar circumstances 
in which the nation may be placed as to other nations, 
or from peculiarity of general institutions. The legal 
permission of theft in Sparta, for example, may seem to 
us, with our pacific habits, and security of police, an 
exception to that moral principle of disapprobation for 
which I contend. But there can be no doubt that theft, 
as mere theft,—or, in other words, as a mere production 
of a certain quantity of evil by one individual to another 
individual, —if it never had been considered in relation 
to any political object, would in Sparta also have ex- 
cited disapprobation, as with us. As a mode of inuring 
to habits of vigilance a warlike people, however, it 
might be considered in a very different light; the evil of 
the loss of property, though in itself an evil to the indi- 
vidual, even in a country in which differences of pro- 
perty were so slight, being nothing in this estimate 
when compared with the more important national acces- 
sion of military virtue. And, indeed, the reason of the 
permission seems to be sufficiently marked, in the limi- 
tation of the impunity to cases in which the 
escaped detection at the time. The law of nature, the 
law written in the heart of man, then came again into 
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all its authority ; or rather, the law of nature had not 
ceased to have authority, even in those permissions 
which seemed to be directly opposed to it ; the great 
object, even of those anomalous permissions, being the 
happiness of the state, the pursuit of which nature 
points out to our approbation in the same manner, 
though not with such vivid feelings, as she points out to 
us for approbation the endeavour to render more happy 
the individuals around us. It would be a very interest- 
ing inquiry to consider, in this way, all those instances 
which have been adduced as exceptions to natural law, 
and to detect the circumstances of real or supposed good 
accompanying the evil permitted, for which the evil 
itself might in many cases seem to have been per- 
mitted. 

After following out this reasoning somewhat 
farther, it is convincingly argued of the limitations 
orexceptions to the universal law,— 


When these supposed exceptions are tolerated, why 
is it that they are tolerated! Is it on account of the 
benefit or of the injury that co-exists in one complex 
mixture? Is it said, for example, by the ancient 
defenders of suicide, that it is to be commended be- 
cause it deprives mankind of the further aid of one 
who might still be useful to society, or because it will 
give sorrow to every relation and friend, or because it is 





a desertion of the charge which Heaven has assigned to | 


us? It is for reasons very different that it is said by 
them to be allowable ; because the circumstances, they 
say, are such as seem of themselves to point out that the 
Divine Being has no longer occasion for our service on 


| essentially the same ! 
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guishes the sweet from the bitter, as he distinguishes 
them in after life. Who is there who denies that thon 
is, in the original sensibility of the infant, a tendeney te 
certain preferences of this kind; that there are sab. 
stances which are naturally agreeable to the taste 
substances which are naturally disagreeable, and that 


it requires no process of education, no labour of years 
’ 


no addition of prejudice after prejudice, to make Sugar 


an object of desire to the child, and wormwood 
disgust? Yet in the luxury of other years, there aro 
culinary preparations which the taste of some approves 
while the taste of others rejects them; and in aj] of 
which it is difficult to distinguish the prevailing elemen: 
whether acid, austere, sweet, bitter, aromatic, If the 
morals of nations differed half as much as the cookery 
of different nations, we might allow some canse for 
disbelief of all the natural distinctions of right ayq 
wrong. But what sceptic is there who contends, from 
the approbation which one nation gives to a sauce or 4 
ragout, which almost sickens him, that the sweet does 
not naturally differ from the bitter, as more agreeable. 
the aromatic from the insipid; and that, to the infant, 
sugar, wormwood, spice, are, as sources of pleasure, 
; 


The manner in which the influence of associa. 
tion widely and powerfully limits our moral 
estimates of particular actions, is stated with 
peculiar clearness and force ; but, as we can 
neither quote the whole of the Lectures, nor yet 


neglect all their beauties, we must, on this head, 


earth, and because our longer life would be only still | 


greater grief or disgrace to our friends, and a burden 
rather than an aid to society. Whenthe usages of a 


country allow the exposure of infants, is it not still for | 


some reason of advantage to the community, falsely 
supposed to require it, that the permission is given ? 
Or is it for the mere pleasure of depriving the indivi- 
dual infant of life, and of adding a few more sufferings 
to the general sufferings of humanity? Where is the 
land that says, Let misery be produced or increased, 
because it is misery! Let the production of happiness 
to an individual be avoided, because it is happiness ? 
Then, indeed, might the distinctions of morality in the 
emotions which attend the production of good and evil, 
be allowed to be wholly accidental. But if nature has 
every where made the production of good desirable for 
itself, and the production of evil desirable, when it is 
desired and approved, only because it is accompanied, 
or supposed to be accompanied, with good, the very 
desire of the compound of good and evil, on this account, 
is itself a proof, not of love of evil, but of love of good. 
It is pleasing thus to find nature, in the wildest excesses 
of savage ignorance, and in those abuses to which the 
imperfect knowledge even of civilized nations sometimes 
gives rise, still vindicating, as it were, her own excel- 
lence,—in the midst of vice and misery asserting still 
those sacred principles which are the virtue and the 
happiness of nations—principles of which that very 
misery and vice attest the power, whether in the 
errors of multitudes who have sought evil for some 
supposed good, or in the guilt of individuals, who, in 
abandoning virtue, still offer to it an allegiance which it 
is impossible for them to withhold in the homage of 
their remorse. 


The philosopher again returns to his funda- 
mental doctrine of “approvableness,” illustrating 
its modifications thus simply and felicitously— 


In complicated cases, then, we may approve diffe- 
rently, because we are in truth incapable of distinguish- 
ing all the moral elements of the action, and may fix 
our attention on some of these, to the exclusion of 
others. Our taste, in like manner, distinguishes what 
18s sweet and what is bitter, when these are simply pre- 
sented to us; and there are substances which are no 
sooner put in the little mouth of the infant than he 
seems to feel from them pleasure or pain. He distin- 


be brief; and the illustration which we copy out 
will sufficiently explain its own object. 

It is quite evident, for example, that, in a civilized 
country, in which property is largely possessed, and 
complicated in its tenure, and as in the various modes 
in which it may be transferred, the infringement of pro- 
perty must be an object of peculiar importance, and 
what is commonly termed justice, in regard to it, be a 
virtue of essential value, and injustice a crime against 
which it is necessary to prepare many checks, and which 
is thence regarded as of no slight delinquency ; the 
offence of the transgressor is estimated, in such a case, 
not by the little evil which, in any particular case, he 
may intentionally have occasioned to another individual, 
but in a great degree also by the amount of evil which 
would arise in a system of society constituted as that of 
the great nations of Europe is constituted, if all men 
were to be equally regardless of the right of property in 
others. When we read, therefore, of the tendency to 
theft, in many barbarous islanders of whom navigators 
tell us, and of the very little shame which they seemed 
to feel on detection of their petty larcenies, we carry 
along with us our own classes of actions, and the emo- 
tions to which our own general rules, resulting from 
our own complicated social state, have given rise. We 
forget, that to those who consider an action simply as it 
is, the guilt of an action is an object that is measured 
by the mere amount of evil intentionally produced in the 
particular case ; and that the theft which they contem- 
plate is not, therefore, in its moral aspect, the same 
offence that is contemplated by us. : ; ‘ 
The same actions may be approved and disapproved in 
different ages and countries, from the greater importance 
attached to the good or to the evil of such compound 
results, in relation to the general circumstances of 
society, or the influence perhaps of political errors, a8 
to the consequences of advantage or injury to society of 
these particular actions ; and, in the same age, and the 
same country, different individuals may regard the same 
action with very different moral feelings, from the 
higher attention paid to certain partial results of it, 
and the different presumptions thence formed as to the 
benevolent or injurious intentions of the agent. Ail 
this, it is evident, might take place without the slightest 
mutability of the principle of moral sentiments. 


The reasons for this we cannot state at length, 
nor yet those which prove that, with all the limi 
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tations which are recognised, the denier of moral 
distinctions, the assertor of the original indifference 
of all actions, takes untenable ground. We can- 
not, however, forbear, though regretting the neces- 
sary mutilation, to give some specimens of the 
eloquent exposition of the universality and supre- 
macy of the original law written in the heart 
of all men, which teaches them to distinguish 
ood from evil; to approve of virtue and disapprove 
of vice. On this point it is remarked, in refuting 
those who deny original moral distinctions in 
actions, or rather in contending for what Dr. 
Chalmers thinks Brown should have more dis- 
tinctly recognised as the Moral Sense,— 


We can imagine vessels sent on voyages of benevo- 
lence, to diffuse over the world the blessings of a pure 
religion, We can imagine voyages of this kind to diffuse 
the improvements of our sciences and arts. But what 
should we think of a voyage, of which the sole object 
was to teach the world that all actions are not, in the 
moral sense of the term, absolutely indifferent, and that 
those who intentionally do good to the society to which 
they belong, or to any individual of that society, ought 
to be objects of greater regard than he whose life has 
been occupied in plans to injure the society in general, 
or at least as many individuals of it as his power could 
reach? What shore is there at which such a vessel 
could arrive, however barren the soil, and savage the 
inhabitants, where these simple doctrines, which it came 
to diffuse, could be regarded as giving any instruction / 
The half-naked animal, that has no hut in which to 
shelter himself, no provision beyond the precarious chase 
of the day, whose language of numeration does not ex- 
tend beyond three or four, and who knows God only as 
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I have already alluded to the strength of the evidence 


which is borne by the guilty, to the truth of those dis- 
tinctions which they have dared to disregard. 
be any one who has an interest in gathering every 
argument which even sophistry can suggest, to prove 
that virtue is nothing, and who will strive to yield him- 
self readily to this consolatory persuasion, it ie surely 


If there 


the criminal who trembles beneath a weight of memory 
which he cannot shake off. Yet even he who feels the 
power of virtue only in the torture which it inflicts, does 
still feel this power, and feels it with at least as strong 
conviction of its reality, as those to whom it is every 
moment diffusing pleasure,and who might be considered 
perhaps as not very rigid questioners of an illusion 
The spectral forms of 
superstition have indeed vanished; but there is one 
spectre which will continue to haunt the mind, as long 
as the mind itself is capable of guilt, and has exerted 
this dreadful capacity —the spectre of a guilty life, 
which does not haunt only the darkness of a few hours 
of night, but comes in fearful visitation, whenever the 
mind has no other object before it that can engage 
every thought, in the most splendid scenes and in the 
brightest hours of day. What enchanter is there who 
can come to the relief of a sufferer of this class, and put 
the terrifying spectre to flight! We may say to the 
murderer, that, in poisoning his friend, to succeed a 


little sooner to the estate which he knew that his friend- 


ship had bequeathed to him, he had done a deed as 
| meritorious in itself, as if he had saved the life of his 
| friend at the risk of his own; and that all for which 
| there was any reason to upbraid himself was, that he 
| had suffered his benefactor to remain so many years in 


| 


something which produces thunder and the whirlwind, | 


even this miserable creature, at least as ignorant as he 
is helpless, would turn away from his civilized instrue- 
tors with contempt, as if he had not heard any thing of 
which he was not equally aware before. The vessel 
which carried out these simple primary essential truths 
of morals might return as it went. It could not make 
a single convert, because there would not have been one 
who had any doubts to be removed. If, indeed, instead 
of teaching these truths, the voyagers had endeavoured 
to teach the natives whom they visited the opposite doc- 
trine, as to the absolute moral indifference of actions, 
there could then be little doubt that they might have 
taught something new, whatever doubt there might 
justly be as to the number of the converts. 


Having further illustrated this position by 
beautiful classical examples and quotations from 
an eloquent modern writer, our author proceeds— 


There is, indeed, to borrow Cicero’s noble description, 
one true and original law, conformable to reason and to 
nature, diffused over all, invariable, eternal, which calls 
to the fulfilment of duty and to abstinence from in- 
justice, and which calls with that irresistible voice 
which is felt in all its authority wherever it is heard. 
This law cannot be abolished or curtailed, nor affected 
in its sanctions by any law of man. A whole senate, a 
whole people, cannot dispense from its paramount obli- 
gation. It requires no commentator to render it dis- 
tinctly intelligible, nor is it different at Rome, at 
Athens, now, and in the ages before and after; but in 
all ages, and in all nations, it is, and has been, and will 
be, one and everlasting: one as that God, its great 
author and promulgator, who is the common Sovereign 
of all mankind, is himself one. 
yields to this divine influence. He cannot resist it, but 
by flying as it were from his own bosom, and laying 
aside the general feelings of humanity; by which very 
act he must already have inflicted on himself the severest 
of punishments, even though he were to avoid whatever 
is usually accounted punishment. . . , 





Man is truly man, as he | 
“Sermons,” affirming that the works of both are 





the possession of means of enjoyment, which a few 
grains of opium or arsenic might have transferred 
sooner to him. We may strive to make him laugh at 
the absurdity of the scene, when, on the very bed of 
death, that hand which had often pressed his with kind- 
ness before, seemed to press again with delight the very 
hand which had mixed and presented the potion. But 
though we may smile, if we can smile, at such a scene 
as this, and point out the incongruity with as much 
ingenious pleasantry as if we were: describing some 
ludicrous mistake, there will be no laughter on that 
face from which we strive to foree a smile. He who 
felt the grasp of that hand will feel it still, and will 
shudder at our description ; and shudder still more at 
the tone of jocular merriment with which we describe 
what is to him so dreadful. 

What, then, is that theory of the moral indifference 
of actions which is evidently so powerless, of which 
even he who professes to regard it as sound philosophy, 
feels the impotence as much as other men; when he 
loves the virtuous and hates the guilty, when he looks 
back with pleasure on some generous action, or with 
shame and horror on actions of a different kind, which 
his own sound philosophy would teach him to be, in 
every thing that relates to his own internal feelings, 
exclusively of the errors and prejudices of education, 
equal and indifferent ! 


We cannot further follow an argument enforced 
by so much glow of sentiment and beauty of 
language — which establishes the grateful and 
ennobling doctrine, a doctrine as consonant with 
revelation as with reason—of the primary distine- 
tions of morality being implanted in every human 
heart, never to be completely eradicated. 

Having given so much of our space to what we 
may call Brown’s system of ethical science,—which 
Dr. Chalmers states to be generally coincident 
with that of Bishop Butler, as unfolded in his 


peculiarly fitted to be “ the accompaniments, and, 
in some instances, the correctives of each other,” — 
we must be much more brief with our author’s 
examination and refutation of the theories of the 
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most eminent of his predecessors in ethical inqui- 
ries. The first of them is Mandeville, whose 


theory is described in few words. 


That man, like all other animals, is naturally 
solicitous only of his personal gratification, without 
regard to the happiness or misery of others; that the 
great point, with the original lawgivers or tamers of 
these human animals, was to obtain from them the 
sacrifice of individual gratification, for the greater hap- 
piness of others; that this sacrifice, however, could not 
be expected from creatures that cared only for them- 
selves, unless a full equivalent were offered for the 
enjoyment sacrificed; that as this, at least in the greater 
number of cases, could not be found in objects of sensual 
gratification, or in the means of obtaining sensual grati- 
fication which are given in exchange in common pur- 
chases, it was necessary to have recourse to some other 
appetite of man; that the natural appetite of man for 
praise readily presented itself, for this useful end, and 
that, by flattering him into the belief that he would be 
counted nobler for the sacrifices which he might make, 
he was led, accordingly, to purchase this praise by a 
fair barter of that, which, though he valued it much, 
and would not have parted with it but for some equiva- 
lent or greater gain, he still valued less than the praise 
which he was to acquire; that the moral virtues, there- 
fore, to use his strong expression, are “ the political off- 
spring which flattery begot upon pride ;” and that, 
when we think that we see virtue, we see only the in- 
dulgence of some frailty, or the expectation of some 
praise. 

Such is the very licentious system as to moral virtue, 
of this satirist of man; whose doctrine, false as it is, as 
a general view of human nature, has, in the world, so 
many instances which seem to correspond with it, that 
a superficial observer, who is little accustomed to make 
distinctions, extends readily to all mankind, what is 
true only of a part. 

The hypothesis of Mandeville is then exposed at 
some length ere it is remarked— 

If it be easy to make a little system like that of 
Mandeville, which reduces all virtue to the love of 
praise, it is Just as easy to reverse the system, and to 
make all love of praise a modification of the purest 
virtue. . . . . . . Aslight extension of the sys- 
tem of Mandeville produces that general selfish system 
of morals which reduces all virtue to the desire of the 
individual good of the agent. 

The hypotheses of Clarke and Wollaston are 
more summarily disposed of. f the system of 
the first, or of both, it is said,— 











































The system of Dr. Clarke, therefore, if stripped of 
its pompous phraseology, and translated into common 
language, is nothing more than the very simple truism 
or tautology, that to act virtuously is to act in confor- 
mity with virtue. 

From this doctrine of conformity to the fitness of 
things, the theory of Wollaston, in which virtue is re- 
presented to consist in the conformity of our actions to 
the true nature of things, scarcely differs,as I have 
said, in any respect, unless as being a little more 
circuitous and complicated. The truth of which Wol- 
laston speaks, is only virtue under another name ; and 
if we had no previous notions of moral good and evil,— 
no love of the happiness of others more than of their 
misery, it would be absolutely impossible to determine 
whether virtue or vice were truth or falsehood, even in 
the sense in which he uses these terms. 


A singular sort of commendation is bestowed 
upon the treatise of Wollaston, when it is stated | 
to be— 













More valuable for the light which it indirectly throws 
on the nature of the prejudices that pervert our judg- 
ment, than for the truths which it contains in itself. If | 
I were desirous of convincing any one of the influence 





of a system in producing, in the mind of its author, a ' to be detached, without greatly suffering. 
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ready acquiescence in errors the most absurd, and ; 
explanations far more necessary to be explained thes 
the very difficulties which they professed to remove - 
illustrate, 1 know no work which I could put into his 
hands better suited for this purpose than the Religion 
of Nature Delineated. ‘ 


In confuting the system of Hume, the Utij;. 
tarian System, of which Hume was the father 
and type, a more arduous task is undertaken. jy. 
Chalmers describes the reasoning of this part of 
Brown’s work, as “singularly able and conclusive, 
against the system of utility.” With the argument 
we shall not intermeddle, as it will bear neithe; 
abridgment nor mutilation. Every separate ste, 
must be followed ; but we may cull some speci. 
mens of those eloquent and graceful illustrations 
which have much of the force of argument. Dry, 
Brown is proving, that if utility be our standard, 
and the actuating principle of our moral actions, 
it is one of which the agent is himself unconscious, 


Does the mother, (it is asked,) when she hangs sleep- 
less, night after night, over the cradle of her sick infaut, 
think even for a single moment, that it is for the good 
of the society of mankind, that she should labour i» 
preserve that little being which is so dear to her for 
itself, and the abandonment of which, though no other 
being in the universe were to be affected by it, would 
seem to her acrime of scarcely conceivable atrocity : 
and are we to refuse to her patience and tenderness, 
and watchfulness of regard, the name of virtue, because 
she has thought only of some little comfort that might 
possibly flow to the individual, and has not measured 
her own personal sacrifices with that general good to 
which they should have been exactly adapted, nor esti- 
mated the general advantage of maternal love, as a 
principle of conduct which operates, and is continually 
to operate, in all the families of mankind! When we 
enter some wretched hovel, and see that wretchedness, 
which is so much more dreadful to the eye of him who 
beholds it, than to the ear of him who is told, in his 
splendid apartment, that there is misery upon the earth, 
—and who thinks that in pitying it, with the very idle- 
ness of pity, he has feltas a good man should feel; 
when we look through the darkness, to which there is 
no sunshine, on some corner darker still, where the 
father of those who have strength only to hang over 
him and weep, is giving to them his last blessing, which 
is all that remains to him to give; do we feel, on look- 
ing at this mixture of death, and sickness, and despair, 
and want, in dreadful assemblage, that it would be well 
for the world if a little relief were given to miseries so 
hopeless; or that compassion, as a principle of conduct, 
is of the highest usefulness, where there are so many 
sufferers on the earin, who may be objects of compas- 
sion? Of the principle of the action, in its relation to 
general utility, we never think. We hasten to do what 
it is in our power to do; and we have already obtained 
looks of as much gratitude, as could be felt in a moment 
of such affliction, long before we have thought of any 
thing more than what was before our very eyes. ... - 

But the feelings of the agent himself, whom alone we 
have yet considered, it may perhaps be said, furnish no 
decisive confutation of the supposed moral measurement 
of the virtue of actions, by the feeling of their precise 
degrees of general utility. 


It is questioned whether the utilitarian philo- 
sopher in all cases pauses to estimate particular 


_ actions by their advantage to the community ; and 


affirmed that such an idea never occurs to the 
multitude, whose moral feelings are at least as 
vivid as those of the philosopher who can calculate 
the most remote consequences of actions. A por- 
tion of the reasoning here will, we think, bear 
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least supposed it to be animated with a soul, It was 


et the feelings of the agent be left wholly out of 
t, and let us think only of the feelings of him 
who contemplates the action of another. Is the appro- 
‘on of virtue, in this case, the feeling of mere utility? 
sar indignation, disgust, abhorrence of vice, in its aspects 
test atrocity, a feeling of nothing more than of 
the uselessness, or physical encumbrance and detriment 
society, of that profitless thing which we call a 
tor aparricide? The doctrine of utility, as the felt 
e of virtue, is in this case as little in agreement 
with the moral facts which it would explain, as in the 
ase of the feelings of the agent himself; as little 
sccordant with them as any false hypothesis in mere 
sics, With the stubbornly resisting physical facts, 
which it would vainly endeavour to reconcile, or at least 
to force together. 

if the approbation which we give to virtue be only 
the emotion excited in us by the contemplation of what 
is useful to mankind, it is very evident that such utility 
js to be found, not in the actions only of voluntary 
agents, and in the general principles of conduct from | 
which the particular actions flow, but in inanimate 
matter also; and indeed, on earth at least, it is only by 
the intervention of matter that one mind can indirectly 
beof any utility whatever to any other mind. Let us 
imagine, then, not a mere chest of drawers before us,— 
for that may be counted of too trifling convenience,— 
bat the most useful machine which the art of man has 
been able to devise,—a loom, for example, a ship, a 
printing-press, instruments which have certainly contri- 
bated to the happiness of the world a far greater 
amount of good than any moral action of any generous 
benefactor, whose voluntary production of a little limit- 
ed good, perhaps to a single individual only, may yet 
have excited in us the liveliest emotions of a regard 
that is almost veneration, or more than mere venera- 
tion. When we think of any one of these noble instru- | 
ments, as placed before our eyes, or when any one of | 
them is actually before our eyes, and when we trace all | 
the contrivances of its parts, and think of the good | 
which has for many ages resulted, and will stil continue 
to result from the whole, does it seem to us possible 
that any one should assert, or almost that any one 
should imagine, for a moment, the sameness in kind of 
the intellectual admiration, if I may so express it, which 
we feel in such a case, with the moral admiration that | 
isexcited in us by the patriot or the martyr; or even 
by the humblest of those who, in their little sphere of 
private life, in the ordinary circumstances of peaceful 
society, exert, for the good of tle few who are around 
them, an energy of active benevolence, as powerful as 
that which, in a more elevated station, and in a tumul- | 
tuous age, ennobles the leader and the sufferer in the 
cause of nations and of the world? Our admiration of 
asteam-engine, our admiration of an heroic sacrifice of | 
personal comfort, or of life itself, are feelings that can | 
searcely be said to have any greater resemblance than | 
the brightness of scarlet and the shrillness of a trumpet; | 
and the blind man who asserted the similarity of these | 
two sensations, was, | cannot but think, (if our conscious- | 
ness is to decide on the comparative merit of the 
theories,) at least as sound a theorist as he who would 
convince us of the similarity of the two emotions. In- 
deed, if we were to strive to conceive all the possibilities 
of extravagant assertion, it would not be easy to ima- 
gine one less warranted by fact, than that which would 
affirm that we love a benefactor exactly with the same 
feelings as those with which we regard a house or a 
loaf of bread; or at least that there is no difference, but | 
as one or the other may have been in degree more or 
less to us or to the world in general. 

If, indeed, mere matter could, by the most beautiful 
subservieney to our happiness, become a reasonable 
object of moral admiration, by what means have we 
been able to escape an universal idolatry! How is it 
that we are not, at this moment, all adorers of that 
earth on which we dwell, or of that great luminary 
Which renders our earth not habitable merely, but de- 
lightfal! The ancient worshippers of the universe at 
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the soul of the world which they adored. The savage, 
who trembles at the thunder, and bends before the 
whirlwind that knee which does not bow to man, believes 
that there is some being greater than man who presides 
over the awful darkness. But, according to the system 
of utility, the belief of a soul of the world, or of a ruler 
of the lightning and the storm, which even the savage 
thinks necessary, before he deiga te worship, is super- 
fluous for our more philosophic veneration. . . . - 

A benevolent man and a steam-engine may both 
instrumental to the happiness of society ; and the quan- 
tity of happiness produced by the unconscious machine 
may be greater, perhaps, than that produced by the 
living agent; but there is no imaginary increase or di- 
minution of the utility of the one and of the other, that 
can make the feelings with which we view them shadow 
into each other, or correspond in any point of the 
scale. ‘ : ° ‘ ; , 

Of all the virtuous actions which are performed at 
any one moment on the earth, from the slightest reci- 
procation of domestic courtesies, to the most generous 
sacrifices of heroic friendship, there is perhaps scarcely 
one,in which this thought of the supposed scale of utility, 
according to which his action is to be measured, is pre- 
sent to the mind of the agent, and is the influencing cir- 
eumstance in his choice, the immediate motive which 
confers on his conduct the character of virtue. He is 
useful to the world, indeed, when he relieves the sutier- 
ings even of a single individual being. But he relieves 
that suffering, not because the world, if he gives the re- 
lief, will, as a whole, have less misery; er because it 
would be for the advantage of the world that others 
should imitate him in similar cases; but that the indivi- 
dual before him may have less misery : or, if he think 
of any thing but that particular misery and its relief, he 
thinks only of the manner in which he would appear to 
himself, if he were to abstain from giving the relief 
which is in his power. He bears sufferings of his own, 
in like manner, without lamentation; not because a 
single groan from him, in any case of bodily anguish, 


_would increase the misery of the world, or lessen its 


happiness, but because a single groan, though it might 


| leave the happiness of the world precisely the same as 


before, would degrade him in his own estimation. .. . 
. . . Who is there, that, in the contemplation of Ther- 
mopylaw, and of the virtues that have made that desolate 
spot for ever sacred to us,can think of Leonidas and 
his little band, without any emotion of reverence, till 
the thought occur, how useful it must be to nations to 
have defenders so intrepid! Our admiration is not so 
tardy a calculator. It is instant in all its fervour; and 
when we begin to think of the exact point in the scale 


of utility at which the action may be ranked, this very 


thought is itself a proof that our emotion has already 
become less vivid. The question, indeed, is one which 
our consciousness may decide in a moment, if we only 
trust to the evidence of our consciousness; a sort of 
trust which, simple as it may seem, is no slight intellee- 
tual effort, when our consciousness is opposed to errors 
that are brilliant, and that have the authority of any 
great name. Our consciousness, if we appeal to it, will 
tell us, that to admire what is useful, and to revere what 
is virtuous, are feelings as different as any two feelings 
which are not absolutely opposite; and that, if we class 
them as the same, We may, with as much reason, class as 
the same, and reduce under a single term, our moral 
veneration and our sensation of fragrance, because they 
are both pleasing; or our admiration of what is useful, 
and our notion of a circle, because they are both states 


_or feelings of the mind. Who ever looked on his con- 


science precisely in the same manner as he looked upon 
his estate; and felt not regret merely, but all the 
agonies of remorse, because his acres were less produc- 
tive than the richer fields of his neighbour! We may 
respect the inventor of a machine, but we certainly do 
not respect the machine itself; though it is only in refe- 
rence to the instruments which he invents that the in- 
ventor, as an inventor, has any utility; and, even in 
respecting his intellectual talents as an inventor, though 
he may have contributed more by this one exercise of 
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them, to the permanent happiness of the world, than all 
the virtues of all the multitude that existed around him 
at the time, do we feel for his new and beautiful appli- 
cation of the physical powers, the moral emotion which 
we feel for the humblest of those virtues! It is enough, 
as I have said, to appeal to your consciousness on this 
point. 


But it would be vain to attempt giving any 
adequate notion of this part of Brown's work. It 
is enough that he is the most formidable opponent 
which the system of hard naked utility has yet 
had to encounter. 

The selfish theory of moral science, as one much 
less plausible, did not require the same elaborate 
examination. Its demolition is more easily 
effected, and more effectually. Of the Selfish 
System it is remarked,— 





Even if virtue were as selfish as it is most strangely 
said to be, I may observe, that it would be necessary to 
form two divisions of selfish actions: one, of those selfish 
actions in which self was the direct object; and another, 
of those very different selfish actions, in which the selfish 
gratification was sought in the good of others. He who 
submitted to poverty, to ignominy, to death, for the 
sake of one who had been his friend and benefactor, 
would be still a very different being, and ought surely, | 





therefore, to be classed still differently from him who | 


robbed his friend of the scanty relics of a fortune which | 
his credulous benevolence had before divided with him; | 
and, not content with this additional plunder, calumni- | 
ated perhaps the very kindness which had snatched him 


The foreigner of whom Dr. Franklin speaks, who, on | 
seeing the tragedy of Othello, conceived that all the 
emotion which the actor exhibited was for the loss of a 
handkerchief, did indeed form a theory as just as that 
of many very ingenious philosophers, when they would 
labour to convince us, that a little personal gratification 
was the only object of those who, in the dreadful ages 


| 
from ruin. . . | 
| 
| 


imprisonment; or who, after he had nobly perished, still 
dared to proclaim that innocence, the very assertion of 
which was a crime, which the tyrant, who knew only 
how to pardon what was atrocious, and not what was 
virtuous, was, by the habits which he had wrought into 
the dreadful constitution of his nature, incapable of for- | 
giving. 
The impossibility of obliterating our moral per- | 
ceptions, whatever might be the amount of selfish | 
advantage offered to us in exchange for their sacri- | 
fice, is illustrated in the following noble passage. 


We may, indeed, agree, by a sacrifice of truth, to call | 
that purple which we see to be yellow; as we may agree, 
by a still more profligate sacrifice of every noble feeling, | 
to offer to tyranny the homage of our adulation,—to say | 
to the murderer of Thrasea Petus, “ Thou hast done | 
well,”—to the parricide who murdered Agrippina,“ Thou | 
hast done more than well.” As every new victim falls, | 
we may lift our voice in still louder flattery. We may fall 
at the proud feet, we may beg, as a boon, the honour of 
kissing that bloody hand which has been lifted against the 
helpless; we may do more ; we may bring the altar, and | 
the sacrifice, and implore the god not to ascend too soon 
to heaven. This we may do, for this we have the sad | 
remembrance, that beings of a human form and soul | 
have done. But this is all which we can do. We can | 
constrain our tongue to be false ; our features to bend | 
themselves to the semblance of that passionate adoration 
which we wish to express ; our knees to fall prostrate ; | 
but our heart we cannot constrain. There virtue must 
still have a voice which is not to be drowned by hymns 
and acclamations; there the crimes which we laud as 
virtues are crimes still; and he whom we have made a 
god is the most contemptible of mankind; if, indeed, we 
do not feel perhaps that we are ourselves still more con- 














temptible. When is it, I may ask, that the Virtue of 
any one appears to us most amiable! Is it when it 
seems attended with every thing that can excite th 
envy even of the wicked,—with wealth, with samen 
with all which is commonly termed good fortune; ay, 4 
when, if its influence on our emotions depend on the 
mere images of enjoyment which it suggests, these ma 
surely be supposed to arise most readily! It is amiable 
indeed, even in such circumstances; but how much more 
interesting is it to us, when it is loaded with afflictions 
from which it alone can derive happiness. It is Socrates 
in the prison, of whom we think—Aristides in exile; ang 
perhaps Cato, whatever comparative esteem he might 
have excited, would have been little more interesting in 
our eyes than Cesar himself, if Cesar had not beeg 5 
successful usurper. 

In farther showing that the admiration of actions 
as virtuous, is not affected by those calculations 
of loss and gain which a matured and acute mind, 
reflecting on the nature and consequences of parti- 
cular actions, might make, a fine illustration js 
found in a simple primary source. 


Every nursery exhibits a fair field for an experiment 
that may be said to be decisive ; and will the selfish 
moralist submit his theory to the test! Will he take 
upon his knee that little creature which has, perhaps, 
scarcely felt a pain since it entered into life, which 
knows only that it has a friend in every living being 
that has met its eye, and which has never thought of its 
own misery as a thing that is possible? Will he watch 
that listening countenance, every look of which is fixed 
on his own, as he repeats verse after verse of the ballad 
which describes some act of injustice and atrocious 
cruelty ; and will he expect to see no tear in those 
eyes ; to hear no sobbings when the misery is extreme ; 


| to discover no demonstrations of an indignant wrath, 


that thinks not of itself at the time, but thinks only of 
the oppressed whom it would gladly succour, of the 


| oppressor on whom it would gladly inflict vengeance ! 


It will be well for that child if, in the corruption of the 


of Roman tyranny, followed their friend into exile or | world, he retain a sympathy with the good and the 


wretched, and a hatred of guilt, as ardent as he feels in 
those years of ignorance ; if, on learning the relations 
of virtue to his own happiness, he love it merely as he 
loved it when he never thought of the relation. 

The love of virtue, then, 1 conclude, is different, and 
essentially different, from the mere love of selfish gain. 


We are then told, in glowing language, what 
this disinterested and exalting affection is. 
The different modifications of the Selfish System, 


‘and its refinement and enlargement in that of 


Paley, are next investigated ; and the sanctuary 


| of infancy, the nursery, is again thrown open to 


demonstrate the fallacy of the theory of universal 
selfishness, and the truth of the original suscepti- 
bility of human nature to pure moral feelings. 
Certain modifications of the selfish system being 
finally dismissed, that of Paley is thus described: 


After these two lights, in which the system commonly 
distinguished by the name of the Selfish System of 
morals has been considered by us, there remains still one 
other light in which it is to be viewed ; that in which 
the obligation of virtue is supposed to consist merely in 
an exclusive regard to our own individual eternity of 
happiness in another life ; and virtue itself to consist In 
obedience to the will of the Supreme Being ; not on 
account of the moral excellence of that Supreme Being, 
or of his bounty to us, which might seem of itself to 
demand compliances, that are the only possible expres 
sions of the gratitude of dependent creatures, to him 
from whom their power as well as their happiness !s 
derived, but without any such views of reverence oF 
gratitude, at least without any such views as are in the 
slightest degree necessary to the virtue of their motives, 
merely on account of the power which the Ruler of the 
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s, to give or withhold the happiness | 

ish is our only object. This form of the selfish sys- | 
which has been embraced by many theological 

of undoubted piety and purity, is notwithstand- 

ing, 1 cannot but think, as degrading to the human 
ter as any other form of the doctrine of abselute 

ess ; or rather, it is in itself the most degrading 

gfall the forms which the selfish system can assume : 
, while the selfishness which it maintains is as 
sbsolute and unremitting, as if the objects of personal 


n were to be found in the wealth or honours or sen- | 
pleasures of this earth; this very selfishness is 


rendered more offensive, by the noble image of the Deity 
which is continually presented to our mind, and pre- 


gnted in all his benevolence, not to be loved, but to be 


sourted with a mockery of affection. The sensualist of 
the common system of selfishness, who never thinks of 
say higher-object in the pursuit of the little pleasures 
which he is miserable enough to regard as happiness, 
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seems to me, even in the brutal stupidity in which he is 


sank, 2 being more worthy of esteem than the selfish of | 


gnother life : to whose view God is ever present, but 
who view him always only to feel constantly in their 
heart, that in loving him who has been the dispenser of 
all the blessings which they have enjoyed, and who has 
revealed himself in the glorious character of the diffuser 
ofan immortality of happiness, they love not the giver 
himself’, but only the gifts which they have received, or 
the gifts that are promised. Yet, such is the influence 
of the mere admission of the being of a God, and of the 
images of holiness and delight which that divine name 
is sufficient to suggest, that while the common system of 
the universal selfishness of virtue has been received by 
the virtuous themselves with an indignant horror, that 
was itself almost a confutation of the system, the equally 
universal selfishness of the doctrine of these theological 
moralists has been received, not merely without any 
emotion of disgust, but with the approbation and assent 
of no small portion of those who, in opposition to the 
very doctrine which they have embraced, are truly in 
their hearts disinterested lovers of man, and equally 
disinterested lovers and worshippers of God. 

The doctrine of the absolute selfishness of our homage 
to God, and of our social virtues, considered as the mere 
conformity of our wills to the command of him who is 
the dispenser of eternal happiness and eternal misery, 


is power of thus dispensing hap- | 4 
is cresem: eh ome aa : ioe | God, nor the love of mankind, but this love of everlast- 


piness or misery, and not on account of his own tran- 
seendent excellence, that of itself might seem to demand 
such a conformity, is a doctrine of very old date. 





| 


i 
| 


the writer who in modern times has led to the widest | 


diffusion of this doctrine, is Archdeacon Paley, the most 
popular of all our ethical writers ; and one of the most 
judicious in the mere details of ethics, however false 


Virtue he defines to be, “the doing good to mankind, 
in obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of 
everlasting happiness.” The last part of the definition 
is the most important part of the whole ; for, the know- 
ledge of this everlasting happiness he supposes to be all 
which constitutes moral obligation ; meaning by obliga- 
tion, not any feeling of moral love, but the influence of 
happiness as an gbject of physical desire, and of pain 
as an object of physical aversion ; one or other of which 
is to follow our obedience or disobedience to the com- 
mand of the Power who is the supreme dispenser of both. 
The will of God is our rule, he says, but “private happi- 
ness is our motive,” and therefore our obligation. In 
short, the inducement or temptation to be virtuous, 
which is all that constitutes our obligation to be vir- 
tuous, is precisely of the same kind with the induce- 
ments or temptations to vice, which may be said in like 
manner to constitute an obligation to be vicious. The 
only difference is, that a good man— that is to say, a 
person whom we distinguish by the flattering title of 
good —is more prudent than those whom we have 
chosen to denominate wicked. Both act from an obli- 
gation which may be said to be moral in one case as 
much as in the other ; since in neither is disinterested- 
hess of affection necessary to virtue ; and in both there 
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| is that desire of pleasure which is sufficient to constitute 


an inducement, and therefore, in his acceptation of the 
word, which he regards as synonymous with induce- 
ment, an obligation. 

That we have a moral sentiment of obligation, virtue, 
merit, which is very different from the mere inducements 
of pleasure near or remote, I surely need not attempt to 
demonstrate to you, after the remarks already made on 
the selfish system in general. The doctrine of Paley 
differs from the general selfish system, only by the pecu- 
liar importance which it very justly gives to everlasting 
happiness and misery, when compared with the brief 
pains or pleasures of this life. In the seale of selfish 
gain,it is a greater quantity of physical enjoyment 
which it has in view. It is a sager selfishness, but it is 
not less absolute selfishness which it maintains ; and it 
is therefore subject to all the objections which | urged 
before at great length, and which it would now there- 
fore be idle to repeat. 

One great answer obviously presents itself to all those 
selfish systems which convert the whole of virtue into 
prudence ; and make the differences of virtue and vice 
in every respect precisely the same in kind, as those of 
speculators in the market of commerce, who have em- 
ployed their capital more or less advantageously, in 
the different bargains that have been offered to them. 


The “ great answer” must be sought for in our 
author's text, where giving due praise to Paley, 
as being in details the most judicious of all our 
ethical writers, his fundamental principle is upset 
by arguments which, according to Dr. Chalmers, 
show the philosopher Brown to be more purely 
orthodox, according to the opinions of “ our 
highest and best theologians,” than the churchman 
Paley. The system of Paley, (and perhaps “ Other 
Worldliness,” the term by which Coleridge defined a 
certain kind of religion, of which there is a great 
deal to be found in the Christian world, might be 


| the best nomenclature) —the System then of Paley, 
‘ 


or Other Worldliness, 


which defines virtue to be the “ doing good to mankind, 
in obedience to the will of God, for the sake of ever- 
lasting happiness,” and which makes, not the love of 


ing happiness, the motive and sole obligation to the 


But | good which otherwise we should have had as little 


moral desire of producing or promoting, as of producing 
an equal or greater amount of evil, must be allowed to 
be, in its very essence, as truly selfish, as if it had de- 
fined virtue to be the pursuit of mere wealth, or fame, 


é' ; ‘the brief dignities, or still briefer pleasures of this 
te te, | * of the b g ’ p 
and dangerous I consider his leading doctrines to be. | masts) anleiemen 


We must here indulge in a rather long extract, 
as, in closing his examination of the various sys- 
tems of ethics, Brown takes the opportunity of 
recapitulating, and finally enforcing his own 
views. It is also here that, while differing with 
Paley and other theologians, he displays that 
coincidence with the opinions of “our best and 
highest theologians,” which Dr. Chalmers has 
pointed out. In reference to the Selfish System, 
and in particular to that of Paley,—that of “ Other 
Worldliness,” and hence a mere modification of 
the purely and undisguisedly selfish scheme, 
Brown argues,— 

If the most prudent labourer after his own selfish 
interest, without the slightest regard for the happiness 
of others, unless as that happiness may be instrumental 
to his own, be constantly actuated by the same moral 
motive which influences the most generous lover of man- 


kind, how strange an illusion is all moral sentiment, 
which views with such different feelings objects that are 





in every moral respect precisely the same! But it is 
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in our emotions alone that our notions of morality have 

their rise: and how illusive, therefore, and radically 

false I should rather say, must be that system which is 

founded on the absolute similarity of feelings that are 
ised by every bosom as absolutely dissimilar ! 

Though I trust, then, it is sufficiently evident to you, 
from the results of the long discussion in which we have 
been engaged, that the moral obligation to virtue is not, 
as Paley says, the mere inducement of pleasure held 
out tous by power which we cannot disobey, without 
losing the pleasure, and encountering pain, but an in- 
ducement of a nobler kind, since pleasure, though it 
may lead us to be virtuous, may surely, a3 mere pleasure, 
if there be no essential distinction of it, as pure or im- 
pure, right or wrong, often lead us into what we are at 
present accustomed to denominate vice; and though I 
shall therefore not repeat, in application to this enlarged 
selfishness, which extends its interested view through 
immortality, the objections previously urged against 
that more limited selfishness which looks only to the 
surface of the earth, and to the few years in which we 
are to be moving along it, it may be of importance to 
make a few remarks on that other part of the doctrine 
of this celebrated moralist, which makes conformity to 
the will of God the rule of virtue. 

That virtuous actions—those actions which excite in 
us the feeling of moral approval —are conformable to 
the will of God, there can be no reason to doubt; since 
the very universality of this approval may be regarded 
as a sort of expression of the divine approbation. As 
little can we doubt that when the declared will of God 
is present to our mind, and we think of certain actions 
as commanded by him, of certain other actions as pro- 
hibited by him, and when, in designing or meditating 
any action, we feel that it is one of those which he has 
prohibited, there would arise in our mind an instant 
feeling of disapprobation, that is to say, of vice or de- 
merit, in the performance of the prohibitedaction. But 
the question is not, whether it be virtue to conform our 
will to that of the Deity, when that will is revealed to 
us, or clearly implied ; for of this there can be no doubt. 
It is, whether there be not in our nature a principle of 
moral approbation, from which our feelings of obligation, 
virtue, merit, flow; and which operates, not indepen- 
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dently of the divine will indeed, for it was the divine | 
more than we fear him as the omnipotent! . . . 


will which implanted in us this very principle ; but 
without the necessary consideration, at the time, of the 
expression of the divine will, and consequently without 
any intentional conformity to it or disobedience, or which 


in our obedience itself, as often as we think of the divine | 


will, is the very principle by which we feel the duty of 
such conformity. The mother, though she should, at 


the moment, forget altogether that there is a God in | 


nature, would still turn with moral horror from the 
thought of murdering the little prattler who is sporting 
at her knee, and who is not more beautiful to her eye 


by external charms and graces, than beautiful to her) 
is understood by some theological writers, as limited to 


heart by the thousand tendernesses which every day and 
almost every hour is developing ; while the child, who 
perhaps has scarcely heard that there is a God, or who 
at least is ignorant of any will of God, in conformity 
with which virtue consists, is still in his very ignorance 
developing those moral feelings which are supposed to 


be inconsistent with such ignorance, and would not have | 


the same feeling of complacency in repaying the par- 
ental caresses with acts of intentional injury, as when 
he repays them with expressions of reciprocal love. 

. . The expression of the divine will, indeed, not 
merely gives us new and nobler duties to perform, it 
gives a new and nobler delight also to the very duties 


cases, as it isin other cases the motive to virtue. — 
. | do not merely submit to the will of God as we submit to 
any power which it is impossible for us to resist. 





dent choice. It may be asked, why shouk 

divine command, with as much Baas at ey the 
asked, why should we love our parents or our vanes be 
and our only answer to both questions, as far as m ry! 
can be said to be concerned, or any feeling diff ny 
from that of a mere calculation of physical Joss aa 
; or 

is, that such is our nature ; that, in considerin the 
command of God, our greatest of benefactors, or i‘. 6 
sidering the happiness of our parents, our country tog 
kind, which it is in our power to promote, we feel that 
to act in conformity with these, will be followed by te 
moral approbation ; as to act in oppesition to them will 
be followed by inevitable self-reproach. There js . 
principle of moral discrimination already existing in By 
that, even when we conform our conduct to the divine 
will, is the very principle by which we have felt the 
duty of this delightful conformity ; and if there be no 
such principle in our nature, by which we discover the 
duty of the conformity, it is surely very evident that 
there can be no such duty to be felt, any more thay 
there can be colour to the blind, or melody to the 
deaf. 

God may be loved by us, or feared by us. He may 
be loved by us as the source of all our blessings, eon. 
ferred or promised. He may be feared by us as a being 
who has the power of inflicting on us eternal anguish, 
In one of these views, we may, when we obey him, act 
from gratitude ; in the other, from a sense of the evils 
which we have to dread in offending him. But if it be 
a duty of gratitude to obey God, we must previously 
have been capable of knowing that gratitude is a virtue, 
as much as we must have been capable of knowing the 
power of God, before we could have known to fear his 
awful dominion. We consider the Deity as possessing 
the highest moral perfection: but in that theological 
view of morality which acknowledges no mode of esti- 
mating excellence beyond that divine command itself, 
whatever it might have been, these words are absolutely 
meaningless ; since if, instead of what we now term 
virtue, he had commanded only what we now term vice, 
his command must still have been equally holy. If, in- 
deed, the system of Paley, and of other theological 
moralists, were just, what excellence beyond the excel- 
lence of mere power, could we discover in that divine 
being whom we adore as the supreme goodness, still 


¢ In the system of Hobbes, which considers 
law itself, as constituent of moral right, a tyrant, if his 
power of enacting law be sufficiently established, is not 
to be distinguished, in his very tyranny, from the gene- 
rous sovereign of the free; because the measure of right 
is to be found in his will alone. ; ‘ R 
The will of God, then, though it is unquestionably the 
source of virtue, in the most important sense—as it was 
his will that formed all the principles of our constitution, 
of which the principle of moral approbation is one —is 
not the source of virtue in the sense in which that phrase 


the mere declaration of his will, sanctioned by punish- 
ment and reward. There is an earlier law of God, 
which he has written in our hearts; and the desire of 
our mere personal happiness or misery, in this or in 
another world, is truly an object of our approbation, not 
the source of it; since the love of mere selfish enjoyment 


is at least as powerfully the motive to vice, in 7 
ve 


We 


feel that it would be not imprudence only, but guilt, to 


which our nature prompts; but still there are duties | 


which our nature prompts, and the violation of which 
is felt as moral wrong, even when God is known and 
worshipped only as a demon of power, still less bene- 
volent than the very barbarians who how! around his 
altar in their savage sacrifice. 

But for the principle of moral approbation which the 
divine being has fixed in our nature, the expression of 
his will would itself have no moral power, whatever 
physical pain or pleasure it might hold out to our pru- 





wish to disobey it. We seek, in the constitution of our 


nature, the reason which leads us to approve morally of 


the duty of this conformity of our will to his beneficent 
and supreme will; and we find, in one of the essen- 
tial principles of our nature, the moral reason which we 
seek, 

This is a long, but it is, we conceive, an impor- 
tant passage; and, besides, the work from whieh 
it is taken may be regarded, in relation to general 
readers, as one still unknown, 
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‘piffering from Smith in his Theory of Moral 
Sentiments, and denying his leading doctrine, Dr. 
Brown gives that philosopher's treatise the high 

jse of being a work of “the first rank in the 
most interesting to man of all the sciences.” We 
gnnot quote Dr. Brown’s outline of Dr. Smith’s 
theory of Sympathy as the origin of our moral 
feelings ; but one short passage, which gives a 
tolerably fair notion of the sympathetic hypothesis, 

ther with its refutation, is apt for our purpose 
of cataloguing Brown’s Lectures. 


Ifthe doctrine of the necessary antecedence of sym- 

hy to our moral approbation or disapprobation be 
‘gst, the system may be admitted, even though many of 
his minor illustrations should appear to be false. If 
this primary doctrine be not just, the system, however 
ingenious and just in its explanation of many pheno- 
mena of the mind, must fail as a theory of our moral 
sentiments. 

To derive our moral sentiments, which are as universal 
as the actions of mankind that come under our review, 
from the occasional sympathies, that warm or sadden us 
with joys and griefs and resentments which are not our 
own, seems to me, I confess, very nearly the same sort 
of error as it would be to derive the waters of an ever- 
fowing stream from the sunshine or shade that may 
ecasionally gleam over it. That we have a principle 
of social feeling, which, in its rapid participation of the 
vivid emotions of others, seems to identify us in many 
eases with the happy or the sorrowful, the grateful or 
the indignant, it is impossible to deny. But this sym- 
pathy, quick as it truly is to arise, in cases in which 
the primary feelings are vivid and strongly marked, is 
not a perpetual accompaniment of every action of every 
one around us. There must be some vividness of feeling 
in others, or the display of vividness of feeling, or at 
least such a situation as usually excites vivid feeling, of 
some sort, in those who are placed in it, to call the 
sympathy itself into action. . . . There is no 
theory of our moral distinctions, which supposes that 
we are to approve equally of all actions that are right, 
and to disapprove equally of all actions which are 
wrong; but it is essential to one theory—that theory 
which we are considering—that there should be no 
feeling of right or wrong, merit or demerit, and conse- 
quently no moral estimation whatever, where there is 
no previous sympathy in that particular case. . . . 

This essential error, the greatest of all possible syste- 
matic errors, is no less than the assumption, in every 
case, of those very moral feelings which are supposed to 
flow from sympathy, the assumption of them as neces- 
sarily existing before that very sympathy in which they 
are said to originate. ° ° : ° 

Of all the principles of our mixed nature, sympathy 
is perhaps one of the most irregular, varying not in 
different individuals only, but even in the same individual 





in different hours or different minutes of the same day, 


and varying, not with slight differences, but with diffe- | 
rences of promptness and liveliness, with which only | 


feelings the most capricious could be commensurable. 
If our virtue and vice, therefore, or our views of actions 
as right or wrong, varied with our sympathy, we might 
be virtuous at morning, Vicious at noon, and virtuous 
again at night, without any change in the circumstances 
of our action, except in our greater or less tendency to 
vividness of sympathy, or to the expectation of more or 
less vivid sympathies in others. 

By all the eminent writers from whom he differs, 
Dr. Brown deals with perfect candour and mild- 
ness, The doctrine which bears the name of 
Hobbes, Brown, from the very constitution of his 
own mind, must have disliked ; but even for 
Hobbes there is the charitable apology that he 
might in some measure have been driven into 
error by the disorganized state of society, by the 
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civil dissensions of the period, and “ by a wish to 
lessen the inquisitorial and domineering influence 
of the priesthood of a fanatical age, by rendering 
even religion itself subject to the decision of the 
civil power.” 


But it is more than time that we had reached 


the practical, and more directly instructive part 
of this work ; where, first principles having been 


ascertained, and objections refuted, philosophical 
investigation and argument cease, and the severe 
analyst becomes the eloquent expounder of the 
particular virtues. This will, no doubt, to a very 
large class of readers, form the very pith and mar- 
row of the entire work. It is replete with beauties 
of every varied kind ; of pure and lofty sentiment, 
of glowing imagery, and of the moral excellence 
which teaches by actual representation. The 
practical virtues are divided into three classes ; 
namely, the duties which we primarily owe to our 
fellow-creatures, those that relate directly to our- 
selves; and, lastly, the duties which we owe to 
the Great Being who formed us; and “ human 
life,” it is said; “ when it is worthy of the name 
of life, consists in the exercise of these duties.” 
From the section in which the negative duty of 
not violating the rights of property is treated, we 
select a few sentences as a specimen of the clear 
manner in which controverted points are settled : 


The writers who attempt to prove justice to be a 

virtue wholly adventitious, and not the result of any 

original moral tendency of our nature, because in diffe- 

rent stages or circumstances of society there are different 

views of property, forget that justice, as a moral virtue, 
is not the creation of property, but the conformity of 
our actions to those views; that though all men in every 

part of the earth, and in every age since the earth was 

peopled, had, without even the exception of a single 

monstrous individual, united in their notions of what is 
termed property, there might still have been the most 
complete injustice, — a desire of invading this property, 
not merely as frequent as in the present circumstances 

of mankind, but equally universal with the notion of 
property itself. There might then, the mere notion of 
property remaining in every respect precisely the same, 
have been either perfect justice or perfect injustice, or 
such a mixture of both as the present order of society 
presents. ° ° In the different rights 
of property then, in different nations and ages, as vari- 
ously sanctioned in various systems of jurisprudence, I 

perceive no inconsistency of the moral principle. I 
perceive every where, on the contrary,a moral principle 
which, among the rude and the civilized, and in all the 
innumerable gradations of civilized life, and of systems 
of law more or less sage and refined, feels that there 
are certain things which it would be wrong to invade ; 
in savage life, perhaps only the objects which are in the 
immediate occupation of another, or on which he has 
exercised his labour for purposes of utility to himself; 
in more civilized society, innumerable objects which the 
circumstances of that society have rendered essential to 
the comfort of their possessor, and which law, with a 
view to the preservation and furtherance of general 
happiness, has allotted in various ways. ‘ , ° 
It is the same moral principle of justice still, though 
directed to new objects; as it is still the same power of 
vision that traces the stars of the firmament, though, 
but for the nice contrivances of the optician, and the 
labour of all the ruder artificers who have furnished 
him with the materials of his beautiful art, eye after 
eye might for ages have gazed upon the great vault 
above, without knowing the very existence of brilliant 
multitudes of worlds, which, with the aid of this skilful 
but simple contrivance, it is now impossible for the 
rudest observer not to perceive. Who is there that, on 
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this account, will deny to the mind its original visual 
sensibility ? ° ° . ° 

In contending for essential principles of morals, no 
one asserts that, in circumstances which are absolutely 
different, the moral sentiment should be the same; more 
than that an eye, with and without a telescope, should 
form the same views of the nature that is before it... . 

Justice, then, I repeat, (and the distinction is one 
which is of great importance,) is not what constitutes 
property; it is that virtue which presupposes property, 
and respects it, however constituted. 
therefore, with all the ordinances of different social 
states, but it is still the same virtue, if it respect what, 
in those different states, is legally assigned to indi- 
viduals. 


We must apologize for obliterations. Those 
who have opportunity may soon supply for them- 
selves all that we have been compelled to suppress; 


and to a less fortunate class we wish to indicate, | 


in substance, the excellence which we cannot 
present in detail. In discussing a particular mode 
of injuring our fellow-creatures, by robbing them 
of the affections which are their right, and which 
constitute their happiness, we find, among the 
strictures om modern manners in high life, the 
following remarks on their tendency to relax 
moral principle :— 

In the present state of manners, in which, at least 
among the higher orders of society, there is so very 
little of what was once considered as domestic life, and, 


in the place of its simple unpretending enjoyments, such | 


constant and close succession of almost theatrical exhi- 
bitions, on stages on which each is to each mutually 
spectacle and spectator; to perform gracefully their part 
is as much an object of ambition to the unpaid actors 
and actresses, in this voluntary and unremitting drama, 
as itis to the actors and actresses on another stage, whose 
livelihood, as well as glory, depends on the number of 
hands which they can render by their best efforts most 
noisy in applause. That there is a very powerful charm 
in elegant manners, and in the lighter eloquence of 
conversation, which can adapt itself readily to every 
subject, from the statesmanship of the day to the flower 
or the feather, 1 am far from denying; and that, even 


in a moral view, from the influence which it gives to | 
the opinions of the individual, and the easy happiness | 


which it spreads to all around him, this excellence, 
frivolous as it may seem, is not to be despised, however 
humble and comparatively insignificant it must always 
be rated, when placed in the scale of merit with nobler 


wisdom, or still nobler excellence of the heart. One | 


great evil of this system of universal display, however, 
and of the familiar and sprightly levities which it 


involves, is, that where this gay excellence is of high | 


value, the praise of it must be sought from all. To all 
alike must be paid those gallantries of manners which 
all alike are toadmire. The wedded and the unwedded 
may thus be said to live in a constant interchange of 
symbols of affection, which, though understood to be 
mere symbols, may yet, as symbols, excite that very 
affection which they were never seriously intended to 
awake. Nor is this all. 

But we shall not go farther. 

From among the many beautiful lessons which 
these pages present to us, we shall perhaps best 
accomplish our purpose of showing the value of 
this work as a moral guide, by detaching a few 
examples. This is from the chapter On abstaining 
From injuring the character of others. 


The evil which calumny can do to those whose virtue | 


is scarcely in need of any support from public approba- 
tion, is slight, when compared with the evil which it 
may produce to those whose weaker virtue is mixed 
with much imperfection, that affords an easy pretext for 
censure, even when censure is unmerited; while the loss 
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It may vary, | 









of the encouraging regard of others is more 
when withheld from frailty, that, even when 
to do what is worthy of praise, is too ready to fall, with. 
out the support to which it clings. The real imperfa, 
tions of mankind are, therefore, delightful to the heart 
of the slanderer, who sees in them only a Warrant for 
all those additional charges of guilt or error Which it 
may be his interest to add to the real amount. They 
are the elements of the poison which he prepares, with. 
out which he woald have as little power to cloud the 
| moral scene, as the enchantresses of ancient fable Would 
| have had to obscure the sun, or bring down the moon 
| from the sky, without the baleful herbs that were e 
| tial to the incantation. 

It is our duty, I will not say only to love the gooq 
but even with our indignation against the wicked - 
| mix some portion of pity; that pity which would lead yg 
|always to wish, that even their names could stil] be 
| added to the list of the virtuous. Ifsuch be our duty 

then, what are we to think of those who, far from Pity. 
ing the wicked, would gladly double all their atrocities 
| and who, still farther from loving the good, would point 
them out, as the wicked, to public execration ? meh 

But, if the tale which we love to whisper be just, cay 
it be a crime to lament over guilt that is real? It js 
| not a crime to lament over guilt, if we do lament over 
| it. But if we do truly lament over the probable appear. 
ances of it, we shall not be very eager to circulate 
| doubt that may be injurious, till we have reason our. 
selves, not to doubt merely, but to believe. I do not 
| wish to recommend that weakness of humanity, which, 
'in the world, often passes current for virtue, though it 
| implies rather a defect of moral feeling, than any refine. 
ment of it,—or which at least, if it be virtue, is a virtue 
| that can hear of oppression, and even witness it, without 
| feeling indignation against the oppressor; and which 
_rather would see a thousand repetitions of the injury, 

than give to the wicked the name and the odium which 
he deserves. When crimes are walking secretly in 
darkness, as much as when they present themselves 
proudly in the very sunshine of day, it is our duty to 
the innocent who have suffered, to give them the conso- 
| lation of our sympathy, in the indignant feeling cf their 
| wrongs; as it is our duty to the innocent who may suffer, 
‘to call them to beware. Even in denouncirg guilt, 
however, the office which we exercise is an office of duty, 
| not of pleasure. It is to be exercised, not with the 
eagerness of one who rejoices in discovering something 
which he may condemn, but with the sorrow of a lover 
of humankind, who is forced to add another moral ill 
to the catalogue of human delinquencies. Such are the 
feelings of a generous spirit, even when the vice which 
it discovers is of a species that implies more than ordi- 
nary moral turpitude; and when it discovers only such 
| foibles as are not inconsistent with the ordinary propor- 
| tion of human virtue, it will love rather to speak of the 
virtue than of the failing; it will think not of what the 
individual is only, but of what human nature is; and will 
not withhold from one the indulgence which it must 
extend to all, and of which it must even, on some occa- 
sions, have too good reason for wishing the extension to 
itself. 
| When the propagators of tales of scandal think that 
' they have completely justified themselves, by declaring 
| that all which they have said is true, they forget that 
there are virtues of which they are silent, that are true, 
_as well asthe defects of which they speak with such 
minute and exact remembrance; and that, if they were 
to omit all notice of what is excellent in a character, 
and to cull only what is defective, the most illustrious 
of mankind, without any positive violation of biographic 
| truth, might soon cease to be illustrious. 


From the section which treats of Veracity as 4 
virtue, we gather the following remarks :-— 


injurions, 
it Wishes 
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| So much of the happiness of social life is derived from 
the use of language, and so profitless would the mere 
power of language be, but for the truth which dictates 
| it, that the abuse of the confidence which is placed in 

our declarations, may not merely be in the highest 
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jegree injurious to the individual deceived, but would | Dr, Brown pours forth the vials of unmitigated 


if general, to throw back the whole race of man- 

iad into that barbarism from which they have emerged, 

progressively ascended through still purer air and 
gill brighter sunshine to that noble height which they | 


moral reprobation, with a warmth in which he 
rarely, if ever, indulges, save when his feelings 
lean to the side of generous pity or glowing ap- 


ysve reached. It is not wonderful, therefore, that | probation. 


abject to so many temptations of personal interest in 
the violation of it, should, in all nations, have had a 
igh place assigned to it among the virtues. 

That, in the case of a virtue, so essentia! to the com- 
gerce of life, man should have been led instinctively to 
she practice of it, would not of itself appear absurd, or 


veracity, 80 important to the happiness of all, and yet | 


even very Wonderful, to those who consider the other | 


igstinctive tendencies in our constitution; and since all, 
in uttering falsehood, are conscious of an effort which 
represses the truth that seems to start of itself to the 
lips, and all seem to believe what is told them, till the 
experience of frequent deceit have induced some degree 
of doubt in the young listener, who begins to be a scep- 
tic, it has been supposed, by many philosophers, that 
there are, in our nature, two instinctive tendencies 
adapted to each other,—a tendency to speak truth, and 
atendency to believe what is spoken. ..... 

We are conscious of an effort in speaking falsehood; 
because. but for this effort, our feelings would of them- 
vlves suggest their corresponding signs; and we have 
thus to repress the truth that rises spontaneously, and 
to invent laboriously the combinations of words that are 


in discord with our belief. What wonder is there that, | 


when we walk through a meadow in a sunny evening of 
autumn, there should arise to the mind, and thus to 
ready utterance, phrases expressive of the real feelings 
—How beautiful is this scene, and how happy these 
cattle appear '—-rather than phrases which have no 
connexion with the real feelings, and which cannot be 
supposed, therefore, to be readily uttered, because they 
are not readily suggested. 

In treating of the various modes of seduction, 
by which we may injure the virtue of our fellow- 
creatures, flattery is considered as among the most 
vicious. The flatterer is held to be one of the 
worst of seducers; and his arts are not confined 
tothe courts of kings, and the mansions of those 
who enjoy almost regal splendour, but are said to 
descend to a scale which includes the humblest of 
mankind. There are many ways in which flattery 
may perform its base work. 

Flattery, the fosterer of vanity, and often of affec- 
tions more degrading, implies, in whatever station the 
flatterer and the flattered may be,a disregard of the 
virtue of others, which in itself is no slight vice. But 
the sly bribery of praise is not the only bribery with 
which human selfishness would strive to seduce human 
selfishness. There are grosser bribes, which those who 
count themselves honourable men, and are aspiring to 
stations of still higher honour, have no hesitation in 
employing for the furtherance of useful vice. A little 
perjury, real or implied, is all which they require ; and 
they are content to pay for it its fair market price, or 
even to raise a little the market price, if perjury should 
have grown more reluctant than before, or more skilful 
in the calculation of its own exact value. It is painful 
to think, that an offence against public morals, of such 
serious import, should be so lightly estimated by those 
who strive to forget their own delinquency, in the equal 
and familiar delinquency of others ; as if the very wide- 
hess of guilt were not an additional reason for ceasing 


to contribute to that which has been already so exten- | 


sively baneful ;— and that the first step to the legisla- 
tion of the freest and most virtuous nation on the earth, 
to the noblest of all the trusts which a nation can 
bestow, — that of enacting the means by which its own 
tendencies to guilt may be lessened, — should, in so 
many instances, be the purchase of a crime, or of many 
crimes, 


There is another species of seduction upon which 


results of lessons which have been given ! 





There is [he says] one species of corruption, which is 


exercised from a love of the corruption itself, or at least 
| from the mere pleasure of companionship in guilt, —a 
spirit of malicious proselytism, which forms the last 
dreadful stage of vice; when the gray-headed veteran 
of debaucheries that began in youth, and have been 
matured by a long life of unceasing excess in all that is 
gross and depraved, till he have acquired a sort of 
oracular gravity of profligacy among ‘gayer profligates, 
collects around him his band of youthful disciples, whom 
he has gathered wherever his watchful eye could mark 
out another victim; relates to them the tales of merri- 
ment of other years, as an excitement to present pas- 
sions; observes in each the few virtues which will need 
even yet to be repressed, the irresolute vices that will 
require to be strengthened; and, if on some ingenuous 
cheek a blush should still arise, marks it with a sort of 
joy, that almost calculates the moment of triumph when 
that blush shall have been washed away, to appear 
again no more. If there be a being on this earth whom 
it is permitted to us to hate with full and absolute 
detestation, it is surely a human demon like this; and, 
if we could trace through all its haunts the licentious- 
ness of a single great city, — from the splendid gaming- 
house of the rich to the obscure chambers of vulgar 
riot, in which the dissolute of another order assemble to 
plan the frauds or robberies of the night, or to turn to 
the only uses to which they know how to turn them, 
the frauds or robberies of the preceding day,— of how 
many demons of this class should we trace the horrible 
power, in the lessons which they are giving, and the 


‘ 


Another order of reckless corrupters and tor- 


mentors of their species are the scoffers, the auda- 
cious blasphemers, and withering, malignant 
sophists. Of this class it is indignantly said,— 


They are too wise not to discern that the evident 


tendency of that which they value only as acute, is to 
corrupt human virtue, and extinguish the best hopes 
and consolations of human suffering. But it is sufficient 


comfort to them, that if they render miserable those 
whose virtue they corrupt, they have at least not cor- 
rupted them without the observance of some of the most 


exact technicalities of logic. Such are the various 


forms of direct corruption. 


No one, we presume, questions the influence of 
the domestic example of the court and the aristo- 
cracy upon all the inferior classes of a society 
existing under a monarchy. On this subject it is 
remarked,— 

In considering the influence of example on national 
virtue, we are too apt to think only of the authority of 
those who are placed in eminent stations; and to forget 
the more direct influence of domestic examples on those 
individuals, who must always indeed be ranked as in- 
dividuals, but whose virtues or vices united are the virtues 


| or vices of the nation. The example of the great may 


give the primary impulse, but the force descends pro- 
gressively from rank to rank; and each is affected chiefly 
by those who are around him, or a very little above him. 
The parents who hang over our cradle, thinking for us, 
before we have formed what can be called a thought, 
and who continue, during life, to be viewed by us with 
a peculiar sort of tender veneration, which no other 
created being seems to us entitled to possexs,—the 
comrades of our pastimes in boyhood, and the friends 
who partake with us the graver occupations, and graver 
pastimes of our maturer years,—these are they who 
transfuse into us their feelings, and from whom, without 
thinking of them as examples, we derive all that good 
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or evil which example can afford; and yield ourselves 
more completely to the influence, because we are not 
aware that we are yielding to any influence whatever. 
To be frequently with the good is to know, on almost 
every occasion, how the good would act in the situation 
in which we are placed, and to feel, at the same time, 
that reverence for the action itself as it seems to us 
recommended by their choice, which we must have felt 
for those whom we imagine as performers of it. What- 
ever impresses on us strongly the image of the virtuous, 
therefore, cannot be indifferent to our virtue. The very 
meeting of a great man, as Seneca strongly says, may 
be of lasting advantage to us; and we derive instruc- 
tion even from his very silence. . . .. . 

It is this universal radiation of example, reflecting 
light upon example, which forms the moral splendour 
of an age; without some portion of the light of which, 
good laws are powerless; and with which it is almost 
a matter of little moment, at least to the existing genera- 
tion, how few the laws may be under which good men 
are living in peace. 

In speaking of the injury which we may do by 
disturbing the mental tranquillity of those with 
whom we have social relations, the bad effects of 
haughtiness and superciliousness are characterized ; 
but there are other and baser modes of injuring 
the mental tranquillity of others,— 


It is not the insolence of the haughty, however, which 
is the only intentional disquieter of others. There is a 
power in every individual, over the tranquillity of al- 
most every individual. There are emotions latent in 


} 
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being is entitled, where there has been no offence 

give to any other human being. Politeness ther’ ” 
the svcial virtue that foresees and provides > ce 
every unpleasant feeling that may arise in the ae 
around, as if it were some quicksighted and gy a 
power, intent only on general happiness, — js somethi 
far more dignified in its nature than the cold courteste’ 
which pass current under that name, the mere worn 
ledge of fashionable manners, and an exact adherence 
tothem. It is in its most essential respects what eer 
be possessed by those who know little of the yaryiny 
vocabulary and varying usages of the season. The 
knowledge of these is, indeed, necessary to such a: 
mingle in the circles which require them; but they are 
necessary only as the new fashion of the coat or splen- 
did robe, which leaves him or her who wears it the 
same human being, in every respect, as before ; and are 
not more a part of either, than the ticket of admission 


Jil, 


which opens to their ready entrance the splendid apart. 


| ment from which the humble are excluded. The true 


| politeness of the heart is something which cannot he 


a 





the mind of those whom we meet, which a few words of | 


ours may at any time call forth; and the moral infla- 


ence which keeps this power over the uneasy feelings of | 


others under due restraint, is not the least important of 
the moral influences, in its relation to general happi- 
ness. 


ah . - cm . . ‘ * * 9 : : ‘ 
Chere are minds which can delight in exercising this | sources of relief where others do not see them; and the 


cruel sway; which rejoice in suggesting thoughts that | 


znay poison the confidence of friends, and render the 
very virtues that were loved, objects of suspicion to him 
who loved them. 
of human life, there are human beings who exert their 
malicious skill in devising what subjects may be most 
likely to bring into the mind of him with whom they 
converse, the most mortifying remembrances ; who pay 


given by those who minister to mere decoration. It jx 
the moral grace of life, if 1 may venture so to term jt- 
the grace of the mind; and what the world counts 
graces, are little more than graces of the body. 

This subjoined remark is made on a particular 
phase of benevolence; and many liberal and 
substantially benevolent persons would do well to 
consider it :— 

Even in pecuniary liberalities, benevolence does not 
merely produce good, but it knows well, or it learns to 
know, the greatest amount of good which its liberalities 
can produce. To be the cause of less happiness or com- 
fort than might be diffused at the same cost, is almost 
a species of the same vice which withholds aid from 
those who require it. ‘The benevolent, therefore, are 
magnificent in their bounty, because they are economical 
even in bounty itself. Their heart is quick to perceive 


whole result of happiness produced by them, seems often 
to have arisen from a superb munificence which few vould 


_command, when it may, perhaps, have proceeded only 


In the daily and hourly intercourse | 


visits of condolence that they may be sure of making | 


grief a little more severely felt; who are faithful ia 
conveying to every one the whispers of unmerited scan- 
dal, of which, otherwise, he never would have heard, as 
he never could have suspected them. 


But we need not follow out the representation 


of the Malagrowthers and Mrs. Candours of society, | 


against whose malevolent power the true preser- 
vative is that which is the protector of the virtuous 


from all other injury — “their own purity of con- | “Shaggy” a . 
: jury purity oF Con- | natural affection is a vicious feeling, as it may 


. ” 
science. 


from humble means, which the possessor of similar 
means, without similar benevolence, would think scarcely 
more than necessary for his own strict necessities. 
And Dr. Brown, who throughout his whole 
work draws largely from the poets, ancient and 
modern, finds an apt and charming illustration 


_with which to close his subject, in Pope’s picture 


of “ The Man of Ross.” It is in this division of 
the work that the theories of Godwin and others 


_are refuted, which make moral duties depend upon 


the absolute merits of the individual, independently 
of his particular relationship to the agent; or 


which lay down, in short, that the preference of 


The Duties of Benevolence have afforded our | 


author a delightful and most congenial theme, 
on which he has descanted in flowing and grace- 
ful language, springing free from the heart. A 
portion of a very subordinate division of this dis- 
course must suffice for us — that which describes 
the nature of true Politeness : 


Politeness, — which is, when ranks are equal, what 
affability is, when the more distinguished mingle with 


lead us to prefer, or to love, our own faulty father 
or benefactor above some more virtuous and 
deserving person, whom we erroneously suppose to 
have no particular claim upon our duty or regard. 


| This system of sole universal duty hardly required 


the less distinguished —is the natural effect of that | 
benevolence which regards always with sympathetic | 


complacency, and is fearful of disturbing, even by the | : ; C 
slightest momentary uneasiness, the serenity of others. | as allowable merely, but as obligatory. 


A breach of attention in any of the common offices of 
civility, to which the arbitrary usages of social life have 
attached importance, even when nothing more is in- 
tended, is still a neglect, and neglect is itself an insult ; 
it is the immediate cause of a pain which no human 


refutation. The common sense and common feel- 
ings of mankind disclaim it. 

We find [says our author] the universal feelings of 
mankind accordant with the system of particular duties, 
that is so largely productive of happiness. In every 
region of the earth, and in all circumstances of society, 
the indulgence of the private affections is considered not 


In closing the subject of special duties to certain 
individuals, as to parents, to benefactors, and to 
friends, it is beautifully said,— 

Heaven has adapted the vividness of our affections 
our power of being beneficial ; the love being most lively 
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in those moral connexions, in which the opportunities of | 
usefulness are most frequent, and capable of being most 
gecurately applied, in relation to the peculiar wants of | 
him who is to be benefited. . . . . It is not evil, | 
then, for man upon the whole, that, in wishing the 
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fade almost in the moment in which they are enjoyed 
and wealth and dignities that are known more in their 
rapid changes, as passing from possessor to possesser, 
than as truly possessed by any one of the multitude, 
who, in their turns, obtain and lose them, we feel that, 


piness of all mankind, he should wish, in an especial | amid so many perishable and perishing things, virtue, 


manner, the happiness of those who are connected with 
him by peculiar ties., 

Among private duties, those of the parent take | 
the first place. They are set forth in due order ; 
but Brown indulges in strictures which embrace a 
higher and wider range than the ground usually 
trode by commonplace moral instructors; and _ 
here, as in many other instances, he proves his 
title to the high praise of Dr. Chalmers, when 
this Christian teacher says of him,—* There is no 
author, who has not expressly treated of revela- 
tion, whose mental philosophy suggests so many 
gccordances between the science of mind and the 
subject-matter of Christianity.” Such a writer as 
Dr. Chaimers describes, is surely to be regarded as 


an eminent authority when he speaks of the moral | 


and religious discipline by which it is the duty of 
parents to train their children. 


How many parents do we see, who, after teaching 
their sons by example every thing which is licentious in 
manners, and lavishing on them the means of similar 
licentiousness, are rigid only in one point—in the strict- 
ness of that intellectual discipline which may prepare 
them for the worldly stations to which the parental 
ambition has been unceasingly looking for them, before 


the filial ambition was rendered sufficiently intent of | 


itself !—how many, who allow to the vices of the day 
full liberty, if the lesson of the day be duly meditated ; 
and who are content that those whose education they 
direct should be knaves and sensualists, if only they be 
fitted by intellectual culture to be the leaders of other 
knaves, and the acquirers of wealth that may render 
their sensuality more delicately luxurious! To such 
persons, the mind of the little creature whom they are 
training to worldly stations for worldly purposes, is an 
object of interest only as that without which it would 
be impossible to arrive at the dignities expected. It is 
a hecessary instrument for becoming rich and powerful; 
and if he could become powerful, and rich, and envied, 
without a soul,—exhibit the same spectacle of magnifi- 
cent luxury, and be capable of adding to the means of 
present pomp what might furnish out a luxury still 


more magnificent, they would scarcely feel that he was | 


a being less noble than now. In what they term edu- 
cation, they have never once thought that the virtues 


were to be included as objects; and they would truly | 


feel something very like astonishment if they were told 
that the first and most essential part of the process of 
educating the moral being whom Heaven had consigned 
to their charge, was yet to be begun, in the abandon- 
ment of their own vices, and the purification of their 


own heart by better feelings than those which had cor- | 


rupted it; without which primary self-amendment, the 
very authority that is implied in the noble office which 
they were to exercise, might be a source not of good 


but of evil to him who was unfortunately born to be its | 


tubject. : ° ; ° . 
Though the enjoyments of this world, which so many 
seek as all, were truly all, and we ceased to exist when 


our mortal existence terminated, it would still be the | 


duty of the parent to consult the happiness of the child, 


more than those circumstances of accidental happiness | 


which may sometimes lead to it, but often, perhaps as 


often, are productive of misery; and, even of the short | 


happiness of this short life, how large is the part which 


we have to ascribe to our virtuous affections, or rather, | 


how very little is there of pure happiness which we can 

ascribe to any other source ! But when we think how 

‘mall a portion of our immortal existence is comprised 

‘a this earthly life; when, amid sensual pleasures that 
VOL. XIILL—NO, CLY. 





the source of all which it is delightful to remember, is 


the only permanent acquisition which can be made,— 
how completely must he seem to have neglected the 


duty of a parent, who has thought only of a few years 


that are as nothing, and neglected that immortality 
which is all. If we had a long voyage to undertake, it 
would be but a cruel kindness that should pour forth 
its bounty on a single day, and provide for us only one 
repast, however costly. It is surely 2 kindness not less 
cruel which, in the common offices of education, thinks 
but of a single day, and makes provision only for its 
comfort in that endless course, not of years, but of ages, 
on which we enter in entering into life. 


In discussing the parental duties, as they relate 
_to the temporal circumstances of children, Dr. 


|} Brown, though indirectly, lifts up his testimony as 


a moralist against the law of primogeniture, while 
condemning the selfish prodigality through which 
_ the extravagance of parents consigns their children 
_to indigence, rendered more bitter by previous 
habits of luxury. He says,— 


' 


I allude to the intentional deliberate sacrifice which 
is made of the comforts of many children to the wealth 
of one,—a sacrifice which has usually, or at least often, 
tended only to make one less virtuous than he would 
have been, and many less happy. The national conse- 
quences of the privileges of primogeniture and of sex, 
belong to inquiries in political jurisprudence. At pre- 
sent, it is not of these that | speak. It is only of the 
wants of the children, and the affection and duty of the 
parent. These wants are obviously equal in all; and if 
the merits of all be equal, the affection of the parent 
should be the same, and his duty equal to all who, with 
equal wants and equal merits, are consigned to his equal 
love. a Nor is it only to those whom he 
directly wills to impoverish, that he is guilty of a breach 
of duty ; he is equally guilty of it, in many cases, to the 
single individual whom he exclusively enriches, if, in 
estimating what he confers, we consider the virtue and 
happiness, or vice and misery, that may arise from it, 
and not the mere wealth, which in itself is nothing. 








The power and superiority thus bestowed on one 
favoured child, may not always be abused ; but it is 
regarded as ever perilous to human virtue, to have 
too much power imposed on human weakness. 

In the section of the filial duties, we would point 
out one passage which applies with peculiar force 
to our own society and age; for when and in what 
' country did so many young persons of both sexes 
receive an education which raised them intellectu- 
ally so far above their parents? But a tender and 
| pathetic passage, descriptive of one form of filial 
duty, where love is the sole inspirer, concludes 
thus, before the observations begin to which we 
wish more especially to draw attention,— 

How delightful is the spectacle, when, amid all the 
temptations of youth and beauty, we witness some 
gentle heart, that gives to the couch of the feeble, and, 
perhaps, of the thankless and repining, those hours which 
others find too short for the successive gaieties with 
which an evening can be filled, and that prefers to the 
smile of universal admiration the single smile of enjoy- 
ment, which, after many vain efforts, has at last been 
kindled on one solitary cheek ! 

If filial love be thus ready to bear with bodily and 
| moral infirmities, it is not less ready to bear with intel- 
_lectual weakness. ‘There is often, especially in the 


| middle classes of life, as great a difference of menta! 
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culture in the parent and the child as if they had lived 
at the distance of many centuries. The wealth that has 
been acquired by patieat industry, or some fortunate 
adventure, may be employed in diffusing all the refine- 
ment of science and literature to the children of those, 
to whom the very words, science and literature, are 
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words of which they would scarcely be able, even with 
the help of a dictionary, to understand the meaning. In 
a rank of life still lower, there are not wanting many 
meritorious individuals, who, uninstructed themselves, 
labour indefatigably to obtain the means of liberal in- 
struction for one whose wisdom, in after years, when he 
is to astonish the village, may gratify at once their 
ambition and their love. It would, indeed, be painful 
to think, that any one, whose superiority of knowledge 
has cost his parents so much fatigue, and so many pri- 
vations of comforts, which, but for the expense of the 
means of his acquired superiority, they might have en- 
joyed, should turn against them, in his own mind, the 
acquirements which were to them of so costly a purchase; | 
despising them for the very ignorance which gave 
greater merit to their sacrifice, and proud of a wisdom 
far less noble, when it can thus feel contempt, than the | 
humble ignorance which it despises. 
Our attention is strongly drawn to many pas- | 
sages, illustrative of the personal virtues or duties: | 
} 


but we must pass them all, without even enumera- 
tion, except the remarks on the motives which | 
alone’ can justify a woman in taking upon herself 
the solemn engagements of marriage. And, by the | 
way, our philosopher,—though most courteoustothe | 
sex,—in matrimonial differences, lays down the law, | 
that though it would certainly be desirable to give 
place to frequent exceptions, and that the woman 
where wiser and more virtuous should decide, yet 
from the importance of the general rule of the man 
being in such cases the judge, the husband must | 
have this power. And here, as in many other in- 
stances, Dr. Brown recognises the doctrine of 
Utility, if not as the origin, then as the frequent 
test of moral oblization. But to return to the 
duties of young ladies contracting marriage. 


If it be necessary for man to be careful to whom he 
engages himself by a vow so solemn, it is surely not less 
necessary for the geutler tenderness of woman. She, 
too, has duties to fulfil, that depend on love, or at least 
that can be sweetened only by love; and when she 
engages to perform them where love is not felt, she is 
little aware of the precarivusness of such a pledge, and 
of the perils to which she is exposing herself. It is 
truly painful then to see,in the intercourse of the world, 
how seldom affection is considered as a necessary matri- 
monial preliminary, at least in one of the parties, and in 
the one to whum it is the more necessary; aud how 
much quicker the judgment of fathers, mothers, friends, 
is, to estimate the wealth or the worldly dignity than the 
wisdom or the virtue which they present as a fit offering 
to her, whom wealth and worldly dignity may render 
only weaker and more miserable, but whom wisdom 
might counsel and virtue cherish. It is painful to see 
one who has, in other respects, perhaps, many mora! 
excellencies, consent, as an accomplice in this fraud, to 
forego the moral delicacy which condemns the apparent 
sale of affection that is not to be sold,—rejoice in the 
splendid sacrifice which is thus made of her peace,— 
consign her person to one whom she despises, with the 
same indifference as she consigns her hand,—a prosti- 
tute for gold, not less truly because the prostitution is 
to be for life, and not less criminally a prostitute, because 
to the guilt and meanness of the pecuniary barter, are 
added the guilt of a mockery of tenderness that wishes 
to deceive man, and the still greater guilt of a perjury 
that, in vows which the heart belies, would wish to de- 
ceive the God on whom it calls to sanction the deceit. 

When marriages are thus formed, it is not for the | 
sufferer to complain, if she find that she has acquired a | 


| terrible lesson. 


_to be in frequent exercise. 


few more trappings of wealth, but not a husband Sh 
has obtained all which she wished to obtain: and he 
affection and happiness which she scorned, ‘she J > 
leave to those who sought them. -_ 


In the lecture upon the Duties of Contract, there 
is an + \nirable section on the treatment of domes. 


tic se» snts, and in it we find another practica} 
lessor « ladies. 

The re beings with gentle voices, and still gentle, 
eyes smiles that seem never to be willed, ang 
sea’ ven to fade and brighten again, but to be 


almost the native character of the countenance, like the 
very lustre that is ever blooming on the cheek and pa 
the lip, —- there are beings who seem to exist thus only 
in a perpetual moral atmosphere of radiance and 
serenity, that, on the sight of a single particle of dust 
on a book, or a table, or a chair, as if in that particle 4 
whole mountain of misery were before them, can assume 
in an instant all the frowns and thunders of all the 
furies ; whose delicate frame is too weak to bear the 
violent opening of a door, but not toc weak, after the 
door is opened, to shake the very floor with the violence 
of their own wrath on the unfortunate opener of it. 
Indulgence to the lighter imperfections of servants js 
then an important part of our moral obligation in that 
temporary domestic relationship which we have con. 
tracted. But, though it is a duty which we owe to 


them, it is at least as much a source of tranquillity to 


ourselves. A life of constant upbraiding is very far 
from being a life of happiness. ‘When we make them 
miserable, they have had already too good a revenge 
in the very fretfulness of the anger that is wreaked on 
them. 


The Duties of Citizenship, comprehend that of re- 
sistance ; the “last resource, but still a resource,—” 


a resource in those miserable circumstances, in which 
times, aud occasions, and provocations, teach their 
When the rare imperious cases do 
occur, in which the patriotism that before made obedi- 
ence a duty, allows it no more, to him who feels that he 
has now another duty to perform,— when he sees, with 
sorrow, that a cause which is good in itself, will demand 
the use of means from which, with any other motives, 
he would have shrunk with abhorrence, he will lift his 
voice, sadly indeed, but still joudly,— he will lift his 
arm with reluctance, but, when it is lifted, he will wield 
it with all the force which the thought of the happiness 
of the world, as perhaps dependent on it, can give to its 
original vigour; he has made that calculation in which 
his own happiness and his own life have scarcely been 
counted as elements. If he survive and prevail, there- 
fore, though in anticipating the prosperity which he has 
in part produced, he may sometimes look back on the 
past with melancholy, he cannot look back on it with 
regret; and if he fall, he will think only of the aid 
which his life might have given to that general happiness 
which he sought, — not of his life itself, as an object of 
regard, or even as a thing which it would have been 
possible for him to preserve. 

But the duty of resistance is of very rare occur- 
rence, and otherneglected duties of citizenship ought 
The citizen has to obey 
the laws and to defend them; and he has higher 
duties imposed upon him. He is bound to improve 
institutions, to remedy errors in government, and, 
in his proper sphere, to attempt the redress of poli- 
tical grievances. The political reformer is by Dr. 
Brown placed above every other kind of national 
benefactor, because 


The reform of a single political grievance may, in its 
ultimate effects, be the producer of all which we admire 
in the thousand acts of individual patriotism, — the 
opener of fields of industry, — the diffuser of commerce, 

the embellisher of a land,—the enlightener and blesser 
of those who inhabit it. It is not possible, indeed, 
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estimate how valuable an offering he makes to society | pulpit for the instruction of his fellow-men, or of 


who gives it a single good law. 


He, then, is not a true lover of the society to which 
he belongs, nor faithful to those duties which relate to 


i 


{ 


jt, who contents himself with admiring the laws which | 
on the pages of Dr. Brown, he will find, of many 


he might amend; and who, far from wishing to amend 


them, regards perhaps, or professes to regard, every | views which are given there of the workings of 


project of reformation, not as a proposal which is to be 


cautiously weighed, but as a sort of insult to the dignity | 


of the whole system, which is to be rejected with wrath, 
gnd treated almost as a subject of penal censure. 


The whole section breathes the manly and | 


enlightened doctrines of freedom and enlarged 

triotism. 

We have left ourselves no room to consider the 

ver and most important division of these Lec- 
tures, Which, first proving the existence of God, and 
the immortality of the soul, leads the way to the 
elucidation of our duties to the Supreme Being. 
But we scarcely regret our circumscribed space, 
as slight justice could be done to this part of the 


work, by any analysis that could be given of it. | 


Once more we must be content to quote Dr. 
Chalmers, who, of the Natural Theology, which 
concludes the volume, remarks, — “It deserves 
a high rank among the highest works of this 
class. .... . There is no author who has not 
expressly treated of Revelation, whose mental phi- 
losophy suggests so many accordances between 
the science of mind and the subject-matter 
of Christianity. From the wide territory of 
thought over which he { Brown] expatiates, there 


is no enlightened student, enlightened we mean | 


both in Philosophy and Holy Writ, who might 
not gather from it fresh proofs and illustrations 
on the side of the Christian argument. 

“ And even for the practical objects, we are per- 
suaded, whether of the Christian teacher whose 
office it is to prepare the weekly lessons of the 





the Christian scholar who is bent on the advanee- 
ment of his own personal religion — should either 
of them but dwell thoughtfully and intelligently 


our nature, that they shed a pleasing and confir- 
matory light on what may be termed the moral 
dynamics of the gospel. 

“Among Christians, there is often a sensitive 
jealousy and dislike of all human philosophy —a 
sickliness and fearfulness of recoil from it, where- 
with we cannot in the least sympathize. We 
only wish they could ponder and apply the decla- 
ration of Scripture, that ‘to the pure all things are 
pure,” 

It is with reluctance that we lay aside this 
work, ere we have indicated, in even the slightest 
way, many of the excellencies which are pointed 
out in the above testimony. We had marked 
out several passages, and in particular those on 
“Our Duty to Ourselves,” on “ The Cultivation of 
Moral Excellence,” and of “ Happiness,” which 
abound in noble and elevated thoughts and .senti- 
ments. But we have said enough, and to many 
of our readers, more than enough, of a work which, 
though hitherto comparatively little known, except 
to students of moral philosophy, they will, even 
on our imperfect showing, see to be deserving of 
the widest diffusion, and the most attentive study. 

To conclude in the words of Dr. Chalmers, “The 
beauty of such moral pictures as he [ Brown] has 
drawn, and an enthusiasm like his, all on the side 
of goodness and truth, must find an echo in every 
bosom ; and will meet with an abiding testimony 
from men of wisdom and worth throughout all 
ages,” 


TO THE DOVE. 


BY THE LATE J. F. SMITH. 


Hart, emblem of the dearest tie 
That human hearts can bind, 
Love’s all-devoted constancy 
When kindred souls are joined ! 
Than thee, no purer image fills 
A niche in nature’s shrine, 
Type of ecstatic transport’s thrills, 
And feeling’s glow divine. 


The eagle and the vulture share 
Dominion of the sky ; 

1 mark th’ imperial lords of air 
With regal pomp sweep by : 

But, ah ! their flight, far sunward spread, 
No soft emotion brings ; 

Foreboding sounds of wo pervade 
The rushing of their wings. 


But thou, what melting sweetness glows 
In thy long, mellow note, 

Heard where the random wild-flower blows 
In forest glooms remote. 

O, more than language can express, 
Of love and truth is there ;— 

The depth of woman’s tenderness— 
The purity of prayer ! 


—< 


More mellowing pathos stamps that strain 
Than music’s self affords, 

To bid the bosom thrill again 
From its profoundest chords. 





And such its power to give release 
From passion’s earthly spell, 

That, listening, 1 could bid, in peace, 
The realms of time farewell. 


Spontaneous worship hallows deep 
The scene where none intrudes, 

When earth and heaven, communing; keep 
The Sabbath of the woods; 

While sunset sanctifies the calm, 
Devout, of earth, and skies ; 

And low, like prayer from fields of balm, 
The breath of evening sighs. 


Yet, spotless dove, religion lends 
My theme a glory too— 

A charm, harmoniously that blends 
With nature’s simple due. 

O marvellous was the sign of love 
Through thee to mortals given, 

When stooped thy brooding wings above 
The Majesty of heaven ! 


Bird of the consecrated plume, 
Whom Earth’s Creator chose, 

(Whilst yet above its watery tomb 
One lonely mountain rose,) 

To waft the pledge of peace to men, 
The olive’s welcome bough : 

I hail thee, mercy’s herald then, 
Her sacred symbol now. 
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TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT. 


BY MRS. 


(Continued from page 6 


CHAPTER IX. 


High and inscrutable the old man stood, 
Calm in his voice, and calm within his eye: 
Not always signs in man of calmest mood. 
Byron. 

Tat evening, John Downing, who for years 
had not approached the Hall,—never, in fact, since 
the sense of his unworthiness of the bounties of 
the old baronet weighed upon his mind, — took 
his staff into his hand, and walked steadily across 
Hartington green, and up the old avenue. He 
had waited till evening, not so much to conceal 
from vulgar observation the emotions that blanched 
his shrivelled face, as for the greater certainty of 
finding Sir Mark Colston alone. 

He was answered by the single servant, super- 
added to the old establishment, that, at such an 
hour, he could not be admitted; that Sir Mark 
was writing in his study, and not to be disturbed. 
But for this, the old man was prepared. 

“Tell him, sir, it is the parish clerk of Harting- 
ton who wants to see him on pressing business,” 
said he, “and I warrant your master will not 
refuse.” 

To the evident surprise of the butler, the old 
man’s prediction was verified 

“Show him in immediately,” was the reply. 
And a moment afterwards, old Downing, having 
left his hat and staff in the servants’ hall, was 
ushered into a room, where, beside a bureau, lighted 
by a shaded library lamp, sat the man he came to 
upbraid. 

“T expected this visit, Mr. Downing,” said he, 
the moment the servant, after receiving orders that 
Sir Mark was not to be disturbed till he rang, had 
quitted the room. “I expected this visit, and am 
prepared for it. You are not a man of sufficient 
strength of mind to discern that it is as essential 
to your welfare as to mine that we should not be 
suspected of having met before.” 

“It is not the care of either your welfare or 
mine, that has brought me to this house,” re- 
plied Downing ; the firmness with which he had 
entered the gates of the old place already some- 
what shaken by the stern self-possession of him 
he had expected to find anxious and wavering. 
“Tam come for the sake of the innocent, who 
have been despoiled of their inheritance. I am 
come to see justice done to those who have been 
wronged.” 

“If you manage to effect that, my good friend,” 
replied the new baronet, with a contemptuous 
smile, “ you will be a greater man than the Lord 
Chancellor himself. You have been reciting for 
the last fifty years the verse that promises the seed 
of the righteous man they shall not be forsaken, 
and of the virtuous, that they shall not be seen 
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begging their bread, till you fancy that, in redress. 
ing grievances, you are sure of the strong arm on 
your side. Had you lived in the stress of the 
world, Master Downing, instead of in your lonely 
cottage by the Hams of Hartington, you would 
know better. But sit down, sit down. We have 
much totalk about. I have not the slightest wish 
to hurry the homilies and menaces with which | 
see you are about to favour me.” 

“ T am about to favour you with nothing of the 
kind, sir; for I know they’d be thrown away!” 
replied the old man, sinking into the chair pushed 
towards him, not in accordance with the invita- 
tion of his host, but because he was scarcely able to 
support himself. ‘The man who’d act as you have 
done, must be not only a villain, but a desperate 
one. Bad as your actions have been, you’d have 
doubtless done worse, had your occasions required 
it. And if I come here boldly, (though knowing 
how glad you’d be to put me out of the way al- 
together,) it is because, as your servants have seen 
me come safe into your presence, it is necessary 
to your character they should see me safe out of 
it again.” 

“Ay, ay? Have you found tongue at last, old 
gentleman?” retorted Sir Mark, a little amazed 
at this self-assumption on the part of one he had 
previously found so meek. You are right, how- 
ever. I cannot afford to shoot you. It strikes 
me, however, that an allusion to cutting throats, 
is ungracious and out of place on the part of the 
father of Luke Downing. ‘Though, by this time, 
you have perhaps taken care to remove from 
Warling-wood, the evidence of the murder com- 
mitted by him, I promise you that his neck is not 
the less in jeopardy.” 

Sir .Mark was satisfied. The hint was not 
made at random; and the immediate change of 
the old man’s countenance convinced him that the 
evidence in question had not been removed ; either 
because the poor father had wanted courage for 
the search,—or because his search had proved un- 
successful. The latter was, in fact, the case. 
Fruitless had been the clerk’s utmost endeavours. 
When, at the close of many months after the fatal 
eventin his family, he found heart for the attempt, 
all trace of the objects in question had disappeared. 

“Tt is not of me and mine, sir, that I am here 
to speak,” rejoined old Downing, as soon as he 
could command his voice. “ Better we should all 
be brought to shame, than that I should have to 
answer before God for a by and seeing the 
old house and lands of the Colstons wrested from 
their rightful owner, to fall into the hands of ——” 

“One whom even you will allow to have as 
much of the Colston blood running in his veins 
as either of the whitefaced heiresses who pretended 
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jo supplant me. By your leave, friend Downing, 
you are but an ass. You are deserting the cause 
of your order. If you saw things clearly and 
wisely, you would feei that, sprung from your own 
class, the grandson of a man who was the friend 
and companion of your grandfather, it is your 
business to support me in iny pretension to the 
Colston estate, rather than people who are no 
otherwise entitled to it than inasmuch as their 
great uncle Mark may have played the rogue to 
the pretty daughter of one of the honestest men in 
Hartington.” 

The poor clerk, who had never before taken 
this view of the case, was for a moment a little 
staggered by the sophistry of his host. But by 


degrees the plain sense of a virtuous mind resumed | 


the ascendency. 

“It is not the rights or wrongs that may have 
been, sir, for which I am accountable,” said he. 
“All I have to answer for to God, to man, and to 
my conscience, is the having suffered you to obtain 
possession of documents, by the loss of which the 
claims of poor Miss Sophia and her sister have 
been set aside; and enable you to have a false 
key forged for Hartington church, by means of 
which e 

“What evidence have you, my good friend, of 
the facts you are pleased to assert ?” 

“The evidence of my own ears and eyes. Do 
you suppose I have forgotten the hammering in 
the church, the morning after the Colston vault 
was opened ? 
in by the coffin-plate affixed to one of the old 
cofins, by the fellow who put himself off upon 
me as one of the undertaker’s men? No,no! sir: 
I see plain enough through all these things now.” 

“T did not inquire through what you saw, or 





fancied that you saw, Mr. Downing ; but simply 


what proof you could adduce in a court of justice 
of any unfair dealing on my part with either 
register, key, or coffin-plate. Such old wives’ 
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Do you fancy I am to be taken | 
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| 
| 
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| 


tales as those you seem disposed to narrate, are | 


not so difficult of invention as to be believed on 
your simple asseveration. Where, pray, is your 
Witness 2?” 

“ There!” interrupted the old clerk, pointing 
upwards with his trembling hand. 

“Excellent!” replied Sir Mark, with a bitter 
sneer. ‘* Truly a most dramatic touch ! 
seen it better done though, before now, at the 
Surrey theatre. But do you suppose, my good 
friend, that inummery of this description would 
be admitted in proof by so matter-of-fact a person 
as a Lord Chief-justice of the realm? No, no. 
The wiseacres of the bench require a pair of 
human eyes to witness the doings of a pair of human 
hands, and a human tongue to declare it. I saw 
the murder of your son Jack, perpetrated by the 
hands of his brother Luke, on the outskirts of 


I have | 
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“Then how can you pretend to give evidence 
of the fact in a court of justice? Do you suppuse 
the law-officers of the crown have nothing better 
to do with their time than listen to the drivelling 
surmises of a doting oid fellow, whose brains have 
been cracked by family misfortune ?” 

“I know nothing about courts of justice or law 
officers, sir,’ retorted old Downing, with more 
self-possession. ‘“ But I do know and am known 
to Colonel Garrett, the nearest magistrate in these 
parts. He is aware, sir, that with whatever 
family troubles it has pleased God to try me, my 
mind’s as reasonable as his or your’n. Not a 
soul in this parish can tax me with being negligent 
or incapable of the duties of my calling; and 
my word has, consequently, as much weight witn 
an upright justice of the peace as that of Sir 
Mark Colston.” 

Somewhat startled by the rationality of this 
argument, the man of the Inner Temple came 
closer to the point. 

“In one word, then,” said he, “it is your 
intention to denounce me? Good! Nothing like 
being forewarned and forearmed.” 

“17 do not want to denounce you. I want you 
to let justice have its way, without being forced 
to it. I want you to give up the Hartington 
estate quietly and honestly, to them it belongs 
to.” 

“And so accuse myself as a swindler and 
impostor? Fool ! on what pretence could | 
possibly abjure the rights which I have asserted, 
and which have been conceded to me? What 
plea could I adduce for resigning my pretensions ‘ 
No! ‘The die is thrown, and we must play out 
the game.” 

‘Not if it is to be won by unfair means!” 
persisted Downing. “It is never too late to be 
honest. I, sir, am on the border of the grave ; 
nearer to it by five years, than when so sorely 
tempted by you that I yielded to the temptation. 
And for that yielding, | am now prepared to 
suffer; for I can’t die in peace till atonement is 
made.”’ 

“ Selfish, drivelling fool!’ muttered Sir Mark, 
eyeing him askance, with a contemptuous smile. 
“Feeble in vice as you were unstable in virtue ! 
Will you never learn to be aman? Who do you 
suppose cares how you die, or when, or where ¢” 

“The Almighty cares, without whose decree 
not a hair of my head can fall,” persisted 
Downing, gathering courage from this coarse 
abuse. 

“ Then let the Almighty take care of his own !” 
cried his auditor, out of all patience; “for I 
warn you, master clerk, that in case you persist 
in intermeddling with affairs that nothing concern 
you, you will have need of stronger protection 
than that of your own babbling tongue and palsied 


Warling-wood, and am ready to depose to it on | members.” 


my oath. That is evidence! But did you see 
me destroy any portion of the Hartington register ? 
Did you see me take an impression of the church 
key / 
affix a false plate to one of the Colston coffins ?” 


| 


Did you see any person in my employ | And the worst was soon unfolded. 
Taking from the upper part of the bureau a 
Poor Downing looked puzzled and panic-struck. | small despatch-box, closed by a patent lock, his 


The old man folded his arms meekly over his 
breast; but his looks blenched not. He had 
evidently made up his mind to abide the worst. 
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companion ed to open it by a key, sus- 
pended to his guard-chain. There was something 
unaccountable, however, in the care with which 
the box was secured. For the first object with- 
drawn from it by Sir Mark was simply a printed 
newspaper. 

“You hear occasionally, I presume, from New 
York ?” said he, affecting negligently to examine 
its columns. “It can be no news, therefore, to 
you, though it might to old Wigswell and Colonel 
Garrett, that Luke Downing of Hartington now 
figures under the name of Laurence Donovan as 
a partner in one of the most thriving manufac- 
tories in the States.” 

A slight moan escaped the lips of the miserable 
father. 





“You will readily believe that J am too deeply | 


interested in his career, to have lost sight of him 
for a moment,” resumed Sir Mark. “No one 
more appreciates than I do the skill and intelli- 
gence with which, in so short a space of time, he 
managed to acquire the confidence of the employers 
to whose hands he intrusted the little capital 
with which you were wise enough to establish 
him in his adopted country, where money, com- 
bined with shrewdness and prudence, has twice 
the value it bears in our overgorged land. No 
one understands as J do the motives of those 
arduous endeavours. Laurence Donovan, it ap- 
pears, is now a naturalized citizen of New York. 
Nay, the paper before me contains a much 
applauded speech made by him a few months ago, 
at a public meeting of the chief merchants, to 
promote the abolition of “4 

“1 don’t want to read it,” cried the old man, 
in a querulous voice, pushing back with his hand 
the offered paper. 

“T will read it to you, then 

“T don’t want to hear it read, sir! It is not 
the affairs of —of Mr. Laurence Donovan I came 
here to discuss.” 

“ That point you must permit me to decide. I 
have had some correspondence, within the last 





59 





year, with the said Mr. Laurence Donovan, which, | 


by your leave, I will now communicate to your- 
self.” 


And while the old man sat aghast with con- | 


sternation at this astounding intelligence, he pro- 
ceeded to unfold a letter addressed to Mark Colston, 
Esq., Inner Temple, in the well-known hand- 


writing of the unhappy Luke, bearing the New | 


York post-mark, at which poor Downing cast a 
shuddering glance of recognition. 


Deeply as his interest was excited by the letter, | 


he would fain have said again, “Don’t read it! 
I can’t bear to hear you read it!’ so appalled 
was his spirit at the notion of hearing confirmed 
the terrible fact of his son’s amenability to the 
power of a ruffian, but that he was certain his 





| 


} 
j 


Sratricide ! 
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still more merciful Father who is in 
who knows my innocence in what vou 
term a black and heinous affair. : 

* But to what end, sir, have you disturbed me 
in my career of industry and integrity, and the 
happy security I was enjoying? It cannot he 
for a good purpose. For, since you know the life 
of usefulness I am leading, exercising my strenuoys 
endeavours for the promotion of the public weal 
while striving also to establish the respectability 
of my new and undeservedly prosperous con. 
dition, you would, if a virtuous man, say, ‘Peage 
be with him! If he have sinned, he is making 
atonement. If only unfortunate, Providence ex. 
tends its hand over him, and his cause prospers, 

** But the tone of menace in which you haye 
addressed me, attests that such are not your 
views; and I will, consequently, not waste my 
time in appealing to your compassion, or describing 
the moments of anguish, past and present, by 
which I work out the expiation of an involuntary 
crime. My crown of thorns is never laid aside, 
My penitence is before God. And in His merey 
is my trust. 

“To you, therefore, I address neither prayer 
nor entreaty. We have never met. Heaven 
send that we may never meet. But I seem to 
understand your nature and drift as though we 
were well acquainted. 

“Speak out, then. Tell me in plain terms 
your object. Fix your price. As you justly 
observe, though my life may be secure against 
your denunciation, that which is dearer to me 


Caven, 
Justly 


'than my life, my character, would be destroyed 


at once by a mere whisper of the fact that my 
name is an assumed one, and that I fled my 
country to evade a charge of manslaughter —of 
Name the sum or sacrifice by which 
your secrecy is to be obtained, and, if by any 
human possibility within my compass, it shall be 
yours. If not, you must do your worst. Should 
I be compelled, by the hardness of your terms, 
to break off the negotiation, the letter which con- 
veys the tidings of my incompetency will also 
convey the news of my death. On such points 


I have dwelt too consideringly under the pressure 


of heavy and incessant affliction, not to have made 
up my mind on every possible point and con- 
tingency into which my unfortunate position 
could betray me. 

“T said just now, sir, that I scorned to address 
to you either request or petition: I was premature 
in the protest. On one point, sir, I would fain 
be beholden to you. On one point I entreat 
your mercy. In denouncing me to those among 
whom I am now associating, and to whose level 
of mind I have raised myself by severe study and 
a self-effected education, do not, I implore you, 
aim a still harder blow than 1 have been already 


prayers would only serve to confirm the inten- | the unhappy cause of inflicting, on two whom | 


tions of Sir Mark. 


‘love as much better than fame, or name, or mere 


“By what unhappy mischance my secret fell | worldly connexions, as the ties of nature are 
into your keeping,’ wrote the pseudo Laurence | stronger than those created by interest or ambition. 
Donovan, “ it were useless now to inquire. Suffice | Let my poor father, let my dear cousin, Esther, 
it that you know what I fondly believed to be | live in happy ignorance of whatever evil you 
safe in the custody of my poor father, and of that | intend me. Above all, spare the gray head of 
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that dear and good old man, and I shall find 
courage for my fate.” 

“ And this is the son,” cried Sir Mark, as soon 
as he perceived big tears pouring like rain from 
the eyes of the unhappy Downing, “ this is the 
gon whom you abandon to his ruin, in order to 
gerve the cause of a couple of peevish damsels, 
who scarce consider you good enough to tread the | 
same earth as themselves ; with whom, so long as 

ou live, you will never exchange a syllable ; and 
who, even if aware of the sacrifice you had made 
in their favour, would think you did no more 
than your duty as a born serf of their estate, 
in leaving your only son to be hanged by the 
neck, in order that they might enjoy the spending 
of a certain number of thousands a-year !” 

“It is not for their sakes I am acting; it is | 
for my own!” replied John Downing, in a dogged 
voice. 

“ After all, then, your fine sentiments end in a_ 
sneaking affection for number one!” cried his 
adversary, with a hoarse laugh. ‘ You are afraid 
of what your neighbours would say, were the 
truth discovered! You are afraid of losing 
appetite for your food, and sleeping in the dark o’ 
nights. You are afraid of Parson Wigswell,—you 
are afraid of Jukes the wheelwright,—you are 
afraid of mine hostess of the Black Lion.” 

“T am afraid of what ’twere better for you that 
you feared as I do,—J am afraid of hell-jire !—I 
am afraid that, in the better land promised even 
to sinners, if contrite and humble,” rejoined the 
clerk, “it may be denied me to behold again the 
beloved wife of my youth, unless I strive to. 
unburden my conscience.” 

“ Your conscience— your conscience!” retorted 
Sir Mark, out of all patience. “People never 
find out the existence of their conscience, till they’ve 
overloaded it, just as a rich man finds out he has 
got a digestion. Take what dinner-pills you 
choose for your relief, but not at my expense. 
In one word, therefore, Master Downing, either 











you keep your surmises and our previous ac- | 
sink deep into the bewildered spirit he had been 


quaintance to yourself; or this letter, long 
prepared for the purpose,” continued he, taking a 
large envelope addressed to the Secretary of State’s 
office, from the case containing the collected 
documents, —“ this letter shall instantly convey 
to the proper authorities a disclosure of every fact 
connected with the murder of John Downing the 


younger. After the communication from a certain | 
Mr. Laurence Donovan with which you have been | 


favoured with the perusal, I need not tell you that 
such a denunciation were tantamount to a sentence 
of death upon your son. Not by the hand of the 
finisher of the law. The rope of the hangman 
reaches only the body of the felon. But better 


condemn his immortal soul to the pangs of the 
worm that dieth not, and the fire that is not 
quenched.” 

“Man—man!—have mercy on me, do not 


tempt me thus cruelly,” interrupted the agonized 


old clerk, to whom these words were sacred. But 
his adversary was not to be entreated. 
“Let him have repented and atoned as he may 
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for his former sins,” persisted Sir Mark, “ his tast 
act in this world will be the crime of suicide. 
For that, expiation is impossible, unless by those 
torments of eternity which constitute the ven- 
geance of a jealous God!” 

“No, no, no!” cried Downing. “The Lord 
our God is a God of mercy :—the Lord our God, 
who hath witnessed our sore temptation.” 

“And without temptation, who falls into sin?” 
interrupted the evil-minded sophist. “ My good 
friend, know that he who has tripped once, may 
without scruple fall again, for his cause is judged. 
If, from a wishy-washy apprehension lest the 
nearest kinsman of the late Sir Clement Colston 
should enjoy his estate unsanctioned by a marriage 


‘ceremony more or less, you should condemn 


your only son to the eternal penalties of self- 
murder, far greater would be your crime than in 
having for a moment neglected the custody of a 
bunch of rusty keys.” 

“You must give me time, sir, you must give 


_me time to consider all these things,” faltered poor 


old Downing, the powers of whose enfeebled mind 
were becoming exhausted. “You must give me 
time !” 

“Qu condition you pledge the flimsy thing you 
call your conscience, that, in the interim, not a 


hint escapes your lips relative to the position you 


suppose me to hold in this place.” 

“I give you my solemn word!” cried Downing. 
“T can do no more. You know whether I can 
keep it.” 

“Enough! Go home! — Ponder upon all you 
have heard. Ponder upon the great fact that 


God, who commanded children to love and honour 
their parents, issued no commandment to parents 


to love their children, so impossible seemed it to 
him who so loved his Son, that parental tenderness 
could be wanting. It is the first great instinct 
of nature, Master Downing,—the holiest and 
best. Think twice, therefore, before you outrage 


the tie.” 


Satisfied that these high-sounding words would 


endeavouring to mislead, the new master of the Hall, 
when he saw the study door close upon his victim, 
replaced the precious documents which had served 
as implements to his malice, in their former safe- 
keeping, with a chuckle of exultation and glare 


of triumphant scorn such as used to irradiate the 


features of Edmund Kean after his subjugation 
of the “gentle Lady Anne.” 
He foresaw that his purpose was accomplished. 





CHAPTER X. 
‘Sil ne fallait que s‘abandonner en toute liberté aux 


instincts de son coeur, pour revenir ensuite & son devoir et 
still, by his own !—his own—whose ministry will | 


retrouver intacts tous les biens qu’on a perdus, cela serait 
trop simple et trop facile.”"—J ULES J ANIN. 

Tue break of day that succeeded this stormy 
interview, was one of those soft, misty, autumnal 
mornings, when Nature, like other decaying 
beauties, appears to cover her face with a veil to 
conceal its infirmity of feature. 

Creeping mists obscured the lowlands ; and the 
acclivities of Warling-wood, deeply tinged with 
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their autumnal hue, could only be perceived at 
intervals as the wreaths of vapour passed onward 
along the valley. So still was the quiet landscape, 
that you seemed to hear the dropping of every 
yellow leaf that fell death-stricken to the ground. 
Only the Hams and their alder-bushes retained 
the dank dark unnatural verdure, produced by the 
overflowings of the little stream. 

Before the leaden sky was more than half 





enlightened, the poor old clerk had already issued 
from his cottage; his heavy spirit in sad accor- 
dance with the depressing closeness of the weather. 
With his spade upon his shoulder, as if for the 
garden work which for some time past he had 
resumed sufficiently to supply himself with the 
necessaries of the life, though never for the pride 
and pleasure of former years, he reached the | 
wicket gate opening to the lane. 
Pausing there a moment, he looked to the right | 
and left, as if to ascertain that no eye was upon 
him, ere he closed it after him and proceeded 
with steps more hurried than his usual drooping 
pace, towards the bottom of the lane; where the 
muddy ooze gradually terminated in a sprinkling 
of verdure deepening into the green margin of the | 
stream. Poor old man!—His foot was on the | 
| 





liams again; on the Hams from which, for more | 
than five years past, he had refrained as from a | 
place of torment. | 

Flapping his faded straw hat still lower over | 
his eyes, and looking neither hither nor thither, | 
he took his way along the path towards F a 
at that season of the year so spongy with the rise | 
of the waters, that every print of his heavy foot | 
seemed to sink into the soil. He perceived it not, | 
however. Ilis downcast looks were bent upon the 
grassy way before him ; and even that he saw not, | 
for the mist before his eyes. He did not so much | 
as hear the rippling of the stream, where, at a 
turn of its channel, the gravel thrown up by the 
trout formed a sort of dam, against which the 
waters chafed and murmured. His senses were | 
wholly absorbed in the inward workings of his 
soul. 

On reaching an alder bush, somewhat larger | 
than the rest, at the foot of which lay a white | 
stone, placed there perhaps as a mark, the old | 
man paused suddenly, raised his hat from his fore- | 
head, wiped the cold moisture from his brow ; | 
and having stared wistfully round, to assure him- | 
self that, though the morning had now fully | 
dawned, he was still in solitary possession of the | 
valley, he turned suddenly to the left ; and, putting | 
aside the underwood fringing like a natural | 
boundary the abrupt rise of Warling-wood, | 
pushed upwards along a run, or pathway, so | 
overgrown and entangled that, even though the | 
leaves had partially fallen from the trees, the | 
person ascending to the ridge of the hill by that | 
narrow way, was undiscoverable from the level | 
below. 

Some fifty or sixty feet ahove the Hams, 
along the slanting ascent, ran a ledge a few feet 
wide, produced either by a landslip, or, according 
to the often mumbled assertion of poor Sir Clement, 
by the remains of an old Roman military road ; 
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an antiquarian crotehet that signified little, since 
the lapse of centuries had covered it with under. 
wood like the rest, so as to render the track 
undiscernible, unless when groping on the Spot. 

Thither it was, however, that the old clerk 
was wending his way. Had he been questioned 
concerning his business there, his answer would 
have been, that he came to dig up, for transplan- 
tation to his garden, a few roots of the wild lilies 
that grew abundantly near the spot. But cop- 
stant reference to the fragment of a letter which 
he took from his pocket, on which seemed traced 
a plan or map, indicated some ulterior object. 

As he wound his way upwards with the spade 


| resting on his shoulder, the oppressive mistiness 


of the atmosphere, warm with the exhalations of 
the teeming earth and the decaying vegetation on 
its surface, compelled him to rest himself for 4 
moment. Or perhaps he paused only to ascertain 
that the rustlings he heard around him, though 
not a breath was stirring, were produced only by 
the flitting of the birds among the sharp glossy 
leaves of the underwood of Spanish chestnut; as 
they flew, piping to each other, from bush to bush, 
in the sweet melancholy whistle that sounds like 
a sad farewell to the declining year. 

After a moment’s breathing-time, the poor old 
man resumed his way. but just as he attained 
the spot he was desirous to reach, again. he 
stopped suddenly ; and thts time, with heaving 
breast and distended eyes. Horror overcame his 
mind on discerning through the mist, and at the 
very juncture recently pointed out by a letter 
from New York, the figure of a person engaged 
in the very office he was come to perform. 

The bushy copsewood interposed like a screen 
between them. ‘The hazy atmosphere perplexed 
his at-all-times imperfect vision. But as well as 
he could satisfy himself, a white figure was stoop- 
ing over a cavity that might have served for an 
infant’s grave, on the very spot where he knew 
the clothes of his unhappy son to have been 
deposited. 

Nothing doubting that the visitation was super- 
natural,—an apparition indicatory—( which ?)— 
of divine wrath or divine protection, the hair 
stood up on the old man’s head, and he was about 
to fall on his knees in reverence ; when, lo! startled 
by his movements, the figure hitherto stooping, 
stood upright; and he beheld one whom he 
instantly recognised as Esther Harman, his 
niece. 

Still, his mind was so perturbed, his recollec- 
tions of the girl whom he had beheld but twice or 
thrice since she grew to woman’s estate, were 50 
faint,—and above all, the wasted shadowy creature 
before him bore such slight affinity to the well con- 
ditioned maiden so loved of Luke, and, unhappily, 
so loved also of his brother,—that poor Downing 
might be forgiven if, for a moment, he fondly 
imagined that he beheld the disembodied spirit 
of his sister's daughter ; who, being in service in 
another county, had perhaps died, and returned 
after death to haunt the spot so fatal to her earthly 
happiness. 

But poor Esther possessed a far clearer mind 
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han her uncle. No sooner did she catch a 
climpse of him striving against the branches of 
the than she understood at once his purpose 
dere, and his terror lest that purpose should be 


“Uncle!” said she, advancing hastily towards 
jim, “ we have not a minute to lose. People will 
ie about, uncle, and neither of us must be seen 
jere. ‘The shreds that remain of what you came 
destroy, are already under ground. I was 

in the earth over them. Help me, uncle, 


help me. When quite covered in, I will replace 


| the moss and sticks over the place exactly as I 


found them.” 

But to excite the same apt promptitude in the 
dd man, with which the danger of him she 
jved had inspired her own gentle nature, was not 
» easy. _Peor Downing kept gazing on her, 
ewildered, and holding her hand in his,—as if 





| 


i 
{ 
' 


trying to remember,—or perhaps trying to forget. | 


“Lose no’ time, dear uncle,” persisted the poor | 


girl, snatching away her hand, and taking from 
the trembling hold of. the old man the spade he 
was now scarcely capable of using. 

“What do you want with me, Hetty? What 
isit you are going to do? I came here to dig up 
roots for my garden,” said he, at length, in such 
manifest confusion of mind, that, without further 
hesitation, she addressed herself anew to her task, 
and using the sharp narrow garden-spade of her 
uncle in place of the clumsy hoe with which, as 
the only instrument at her disposal, she had 
scraped rather than dug her way into the fibrous 
earth, fortunately softened by the October rains, 
the cavity was now speedily filled in again. The 
moisture fell from her brow as she worked. But 





| 
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spots appear to arise on every object that meets 
our eyes. 

In utter silence they traversed the Hams. 
Worlds of thought and emotion struggled in the 
minds of both, so that talk was impossible ; and 
without obstruction, they attained the spot where 
the oozings of the lane, discharging themselves 
into the stream, for a moment defiled its fair 
margin. 

Gladly did they turn into the causeway where 
their presence would excite no surprise ; and there 
it was that Esther Harman found courage to speak. 

“I was coming to visit you this morning, 
uncle,” said she, in a broken voice, “even if we 
had not met in Warling-wood. 1 wanted to see 
you. I wanted to tell you that I had heard from 
him. A ship letter. He is well. It was a hint 
from Aim that urged me to the duty you found me 
executing.” 

** Bide a bit, lass,” muttered the old man, open- 
ing the wicket, leading into his garden, “ bide a 
bit, till you are safe under my own roof, Esther, 
before you talk of such things.” 

Before they reached the cottage, John Downing 
flung aside into the bushes, as if weary of their 
weight, the tools he had been carrying. But it 
was only at the door-sill that Esther deposited 
the lily roots she had mechanically brought back 
with her all the way to Hartington. 

Her uncle was the first to enter the house, 
which, according to the custom of that primitive 
village, was left on the latch; and the exclama- 
tion of horror-struck surprise with which he started 
back on the threshold, prepared her for some un- 
usual circumstance. 

On following him into the kitchen, the first 


when the earth was carefully levelled, she spread | object that met her eyes was a hard featured, 
over it the moss and decayed leaves and broken | 


twigs, with the art or instinct of a bird construct- 
ing a nest for its young. 


| 


middle-aged stranger, attired in the deepest mourn- 
ing, who seemed so thoroughly at home, that poor 


| ’ 
| Esther’s amazement was almost as great as that of 


“You would not notice the spot mow, would | 
you, uncle 2” said she, pausing a moment, with | 
tearful eyes and cheeks crimsoned by exertion, to | 


survey her work. Then finding his face over- 
spread by a vacant and idiotic smile, she took him 
by the arm to Jead him away from the place. 
“Stay a moment!” said she, stopping suddenly 
as they were hurrying down to the Hams, through 
the crashing branches. And though her arms 
ached with a pain beyond weariness, from her 
previous labours, she put her foot once more to 
the spade, and dug up several knots of lily roots, 


by way of pretext for their presence there in case | 


of any unlucky encounter. 





her uncle. Of Sir Mark Colston, she had never 
even heard. But the external appearance of this 
early visiter seemed to indicate that he was a 
clergyman. Since she last visited Hartington, Mr. 
Wigswell had probably been gathered to his pre- 
decessors, and was replaced by the harsh-looking 
individual before her. He did not keep her long 
in suspense. 

“We are both of us early risers, it appears, 
Master Downing,” said he, “ like most people who 
have aught stirring in their heads or hearts to 
lighten their slumber. To-day, it seems, you have 
been beforehand with me.” 

“T went out betimes to meet my niece,” said 


Not a word, however, escaped her lips. She the clerk, who by the very shock of finding his 
resolved to defer to some future moment when he | enemy thus established under his roof, had re- 
was more himself, her explanations to her uncle. | covered his self-possession. And Esther, judging 

With the spade and hoe hung over his shoulder, | from this evasive reply on the part of a man so 
and his niece by his side, bearing a few clumps of | upright as her uncle, that the stranger was one to 
lily roots, secured with moss and osier withys,| whom he was forced to defer, and whose know- 


he was now tottering mechanically along the 
water-side back to the cottage ; absorbed in vague 
bewilderment of mind, in which predominated 
terrible reminiscences of the past, such as seemed 
to tinge with blood the green herbage under his 
feet, as when, after long gazing at the sun, crimson 





ledge of his real errand would be injurious, took 
her cue from his reserve, and prepared to answer 
whatever question might be adduessed her by the 
individual who was staring her out of countenance 
with little ceremony or decency. 

But Sir Mark Colston was no asker of questions. 
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He was of the order of spirits who are accus- 
tomed to give the law, rather than receive it. 

“JT came hither, Master Downing,” said he, 
after a momentary pause, during which Esther 
would have retired and left them together, but 
for a sign from her uncle,—“ I came hither to in- 
form you of what escaped my memory last night, 
that the New York packet sails on Saturday next; 
and that, before that time, your mind must be fully 
made up.” 

“ Before that time, sir, I will wait upon you,” 
was the reply of the old man, whose feelings were 
still deeply moved by his recent expedition. ‘ In 
the meanwhile, I do not well see what we have to 
say to each other.” 

“ Less, certainly, than of each other!” retorted 
his visiter; adding more forbearingly, after ob- 
taining a more perfect view of the sweet face of 
Esther Harman by the removal of her bonnet, 
“But on whatever other points we may disagree, 
Master Downing, there is surely no reason why, 
as landlord and tenant, we should live on ungra- 
cious terms.” 

“You are mistaken, sir. I am an independent 
man. This cottage is copyhold. This cottage 
and the four nearest it are built on what was once 
church land, and pay a pepper-corn rent to the 
rector. No, no, I have nothing to do with the 
Colston family,—nothing to do with the Harting- 
ton property.” 

“Then I am a less lucky man than I thought 


myself,” retorted Sir Mark, with another admir- | 


ing glance towards Esther. “I was in hopes that 
the visiter you had risen so early this morning to 
welcome, was at least going to reside under a roof 
that called me master.” 

Even this sally obtained not a civil word in 
reply from old Downing, who, weary as he was, 
kept sturdily afoot, rather than afford a pretext 
to his tormentor for resuming the seat from which, 
at their entrance, he had risen with the spontaneous 
deference paid by even the coarsest natures to the 
presence of youth and beauty. 

“JT should have spared myself the walk from 
the Hall, had I been aware that I was not likely 
to find you alone,” continued the baronet, perceiv- 
ing that there existed no tendency to accommoda- 
tion on the part of one whom it was so essential 
to conciliate. He even judged it better to expedite 
his departure, lest the old clerk should be incited 
to an open rupture in presence of his niece; and 
mortifying enough it was to the man at the head 
of the Hartington estates, that not a single point 
of advantage presented itself by which he could 
impress the people before him with a sense of his 
superiority. 

“Aha!” cried he, however, in an exulting 
voice, the moment he reached the threshold, and 
saw the lily roots lying beside the door. ‘“ You 
have been to Warling-wood this morning? A 
strange spot, Master Downing,” continued he, fix- 
ing his eyes significantly on the instantaneously 
blanched face of the old clerk, “a strange spot, 
surely, for you to select for your horticultural ex- 
periments? Were these roots taken, pray, from 
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“They were dug up by me, sir, to place; 
uncle’s garden,” interposed Esther, comin a 
? & prom 
totheassistance of her uncle. “I am fond cf flog : 
sir,—very fond,—as fond as he is,” am 

“In that case,” rejoined Sir Mark, toneh; 
his hat slightly, in token of leave-takin Hye 
must come and visit the garden at the Hall, The 
flowers and plants there are quite as much at vour 
disposal, and I trust a little freer from melan. 
choly association than the weeds you have been 
at the trouble of transplanting from a Spot, to sey 
the least of it, so unlucky as Warling-wood” ° 

“Shut the door, Hetty!” cried the old may 
tottering back into the cottage and sinking Upon 
the settle, the moment his guest disappeared 
through the garden-gate into the lane. “ Shut 
after him, lest he should be tempted to retur, 
Shut it, child, and bolt it!” continued he, with 
almost hysterical violence. And Esther eoyjg 
appreciate the restraint her uncle must have been 
exercising over himself in the stranger’s presence, 
from the violence with which his emotions now 
burst forth. 

Heavy sobs, broken by incoherent ejaculations, 
escaped his heaving breast. 

“The wretch—the ruffian!” cried he. “#) 
to speak disrespectfully of my poor boy !—He to 
triumph over Luke! —He to threaten!—He to 
exult! And to be obliged to listen to him, 
Esther, and stand by without an angry word 
between my lips, while he was darting his looks 
into yours, and taking the measure of your shape 
| with his hateful eyes. What would your cousin 
| have said, Hetty, could he have seen him !—And 
|I said nothing! J uttered never a word !—Like 
a poor convicted wretch I sat by. prepared to 
/meet with submission whatever insult he might 
be pleased to offer to me and mine !” 
| “Do not distress yourself in this way, uncle,” 
| pleaded the poor girl. ‘ The gentleman, whoever 
| he may be, spoke you fairly, and seemed to mean 
| you no harm.” 
| = Means me no harm !” 








muttered poor Downing, 
with a haggard look. 

“ People who have undergone much trouble, get 
to look upon every body as an enemy,” persisted 
Esther. 

“If you were acting this morning, my dear 
child, under orders from your poor cousin Luke,” 
| rejoined the old man, “you cannot but be aware 
‘that his anxiety of late has arisen from the 
threatenings of a man who is bent upon bringing 
him to justice.” 

“Bringing him to justice?” interrupted Esther 
Harman, turning as pale asdeath. “No, uncle! I 
knew nothing of the kind ; I guessed nothing of the 
kind. Since the poor fellow landed in America, he 
has written to me from time to time, telling me only 
that he was well and thriving; but never why he had 
| quitted England, or whether he ever intended to 
| return toitagain. At first, indeed, I offered to joi 
him, as soon as the labour of my own hands afforded 
me means for the voyage. For then I fancied him 
poor, and that my assistance and presence might 
be a comfort to him. But as soon as 1 found how 











the spot where —— ” 


much you had done for my cousin, and how 
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qreatl he was prospering, I ceased to make 
forther plans or further offers, fancying that, 
r all, his trip to America had been a mere 
gpeculation — an affair of money-making, the 
gnlooked-for success of which had perhaps made 
him look above me — perhaps forget me,—perhaps 
himself.” 

% Poor fellow! poor Luke!” murmured his 
father, in searcely audible accents. 

«And so I took what comfort I could, uncle, 
and determined to trouble him no more,” added 

r Esther, in a still more desponding voice ; 
«though, in spite of all I could do, he was still 
uppermost in my thoughts,—that is, he was all 
my thoughts,—al/, my object,—all my very life,— 
he has been, God knows, ever since we were 
children together, threading daisies on the Nor- 
croft meadows. I worked the less hard, indeed, 
from the time I knew it was all of no use; and 
that, hoard what earnings I might, they were 
never to take me to Aim! But a short while ago, 
there came a letter by post, not like the rest, sad, 
and short, and cold, but like a_ leave-taking 
letter, telling all—a// that is in the heart, because 
there is no further use in concealmeat. In that 
letter, uncle, he explained why he had never 
asked me to join him, why he had ceased to 
remind me of ny promise to be his wife ; because, 
prosper as he might, a great peril was always 
suspended over him ; and that never, never would 
he expose me to the shame which might at any 
moment overtake him and darken his remaining 
days.” 

“Ay, at any moment—at any moment !” mut- 
tered the unhappy old man. 

“He even told me the cause of all this trouble, 
uncle,” added Esther, in a faint voice, “ and very 
terrible was it to me to learn for truth what I 
had so often guessed and guessed till my heart 
ached again. But from all he said of his feelings 
and his reasons for abstaining from making me 
his wife, I determined instantly to set out for 
America, and join him. The money I first col- 
lected is still untouched. For though I had given 
upall thoughts of the voyage, I should have taken 
shame to myself to have used a shilling of it for 
any other purpose.” 

, “Poor girl!—Good girl !” moaned the father of 
uke. 


“And next week, uncle, I shall embark at | 
Liverpool. You will not betray me to my brother ? | 


No, no, you will not betray me. Since my poor 
mother’s death, I have not held myself accountable 
for my doings to any at Norcroft ; where I was 
forced to hear my cousin spoken of in terms that 
made my blood freeze in my veins.” 

“You are going —you, a young and delicate 
girl, are literally going to join him in America?” 
faltered the astonished clerk. 

“Since it was humbleness and not pride which 
made him forbear to ask me,” added Esther in a 
lower voice, “ why should I hesitate? From some- 
thing in his letter, however, a fear he expressed 
that you might have wanted courage to execute a 
gnevous commission with which he had charged 


you, I thought it better, before 1 sailed from kng- 
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land for ever, to visit this place, to visit Warling- 
wood. From the way in which you found me 
occupied this morning, you can understand my 
purpose. It is fulfilled. Thank God it is 
fulfilled. Thank God I had strength of heart 
to seek out that horrible place. For it was not 
too late, uncle. It was necessary that one of us 
should reach the spot. And now that my task 
is done, I can go in peace. Unless, (since 
you say that the man who was here, just now, is 
the bitter enemy of Luke,) unless the sight of the 
lilies should have awakened his suspicions,—all 
is now safe.” 

“ Esther!” said old Downing, removing his 
trembling hand from before his face and placing 
it in that of his niece. “Esther, you are a good 
girl,—a good and faithful girl! You must take 
me with you. If I can manage to quit this place 
by stealth, so as to meet you at Bristol ™ 

“You can—you can!” interrupted his niece, 
anticipating with joy what was to follow. 

“In that case, my poor child, I will go with 
you to America.” 








CHAPTER XI. 


This warld’s wealth, when I think on 
Its pride and a’ the lave o't, 

Fie, tie, on silly coward man, 
That he should be the slave o ‘t. 

Oh! why should fate such pleasure take 
Life’s dearest bands untwining, 

Or why sae sweet a flower as love 


Depend on Fortune's shining ! Borns. 


Wuite these painful scenes were passing in the 
quiet village of Hartington, the amiable family so 
singularly frustrated in their expectations of in- 
heritance, were nearly as much to be pitied as 
Esther and her uncle. 

The first, if not the only care of the two girls, 
was their mother. At her age, the sudden loss of 
nearly two-thirds of her income was a loss indeed. 


|The prudence of Mrs, Colston’s habits of life 


during the first years of her widowhood, afforded 
sufficient proof that the splendours of. affluence 
were not essential to her happiness. But the 
indulgences of the last ten had now become 
habitual ; and hard indeed was it to be forced to 
reduce her establishment, discard her attached 
servants, renounce her comfortable abode, and the 
carriage which her increasing infirmities rendered 
almost a necessary of life. To secure all these 
enjoyments to their kind mother by a proper 
settlement, the girls had kept single during their 
uncle’s lifetime ; and now, it was impossible not 
to regret their over-solicitude. For in the event 
of the marriage of either, Sir Clement would 
unquestionably have bestowed a dowery such as 
might have afforded some compensation for the 
eventual loss of the estate. 

On every side, their prospects were gloomy. 
The comfort of their mother’s declining years 
was destroyed; nor would either of them listen to 
the generous eagerness with which a home was 
offered to her both by Colonel Larpent, and Sir 
Henry Fletcher. 

“ Kemember the fable of the old man and the 
bundle of sticks,” said Cecilia, when the latter 
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pleaded for the immediate fulfilment of their 
engagement. “ To strengthen each other, we 
must remain together. Poor mamma must not 
be deserted in her change of fortunes by the 
children to whom she has devoted her life.” 

“Do I ask you to desert her ?”’ was the earnest 
rejoinder. ‘No, no! I would not have you lose 
sight of her, dearest Cissy, fora singleday. You 
must persuade her and Sophia to reside with us. 
There is room enough for you all, in my rambling 
old barrack of a house at Newtown Fletcher. I 
cannot, indeed, pretend to lodge Mrs. Colston so 


well, or make her so comfortable, as she has been | 


in her charming house in Bruton Street. But 
she is sure of the rough and ready hospitality of 
an Irish hearth ; and, while you rule over both, 


my own dearest, as their lady and mistress, I | 


cannot fancy that the old lady will be very unhappy 
under my roof. Besides, she will enjoy what you 
and yours seem to prize beyond many a more 
brilliant privilege—the power of doing good. My 
people and place have been sadly neglected, Cissy. 
I shall not be able to spare you to look after them 
half so much as they require ; and it would be 
indeed an act of humanity were Mrs. Colston and 
Sophia to superintend the schools I am _ building, 
and carry out a hundredth part of the plans you 
had formed for Hartington !” 

Cecilia Colston was gratified, but not convinced. 
At her mother’s time of life, it was essential that 
she should be independent ; and both daughters 
fully coincided in her project of retiring to the 
country, after disposing of the lease and furniture 
of her London house. 

But when the moment came for quitting it, all 
three appeared to feel, for the first time, the 
hardness of the fate that had befallen them. Not 
a room in the house, scarcely an article of furni- 
ture, but was endeared to the girls by association 
with some moment or incident of their happy 
courtships. It was not the good taste and elegance 


of the establishment, (which had so readily secured | 


a tenant eager to purchase every thing as it stood, ) 
that moved their regret. But there was some- 


thing of desecration in leaving to the enjoyment 
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“In offering to Mrs. Colston the means of 
rying on the suit,” said he to Sophia, after endea. 
vouring to stimulate anew the courage of the 
family, “I am inculTing no risk ; so do not, J 
entreat, renew your praises of my generosity, ¢ 
the contrary, I am merely securing a noble hme 
to my wife. For my wife you are, and must be! 
With your equitable principles, you cannot ac - 
unfairly by me as withdraw your plighted wor, 
merely because your mother is forced for tiene 
to reduce her establishment.” 

“You must make allowance for our being g 
present a little stunned by the blow that has 
befallen us,” replied Sophia. “It requires some. 
| thing more than philosophy to enable one to meg 
| with composure so sudden an overturn of all the 
projects of one’s life. For years past, all oy; 
| thought has been what we were to do for mamm, 
on the death of Sir Clement, and how her comfoy; 
| and happiness were to be best secured. Not one 
| of the old servants but had a pension in prospect, 

And to see all this suddenly extinguished! Ty 
| feel that, instead of being able to assist her, and 
| reward the others, we are about to become q 

burthen to her!” 

| “That, at least, is your own fault,” inter. 
‘rupted the Colonel. ‘“ You well know how 
eagerly both Cecilia and yourself are waited 
for in homes of your own!” 

| “And would my wounded pride be soothed, 
think you, by becoming a burthen on you ? ” cried 
Sophia, with a vivid blush ; “ on you, dear Charles, 
who have aiready three children to provide for.” 

“Ay, there it is!” cried the blunt. soldier, 
“ Half the misery of the business, if not the whole, 
is a case of wounded pride. Matters might have 
_been a thousand times worse. Mrs. Colston, with 

nearly a thousand a-year, has surely enough for 
| the common comforts of life. Yourself and your 
| sister carry with you into the families into which 
_ you are about to marry, (yes, dearest, in spite of 
all your remonstrances and denials, I say agaia, 
about to marry,) the endowments of youth, beauty, 
virtue, talent, and family connexion. Nothing 
wanting, you see, but money ; which, when you 





of strangers, those pleasant drawing-rooms where | fancied it your own, you prized so lightly, that 


their young lives had passed so happily ; and where 


each in succession had found her girlish happiness | 
completed, by a declaration of attachment from | 
| former high-mindedness assumed.” 


the man she loved. 

A small cottage residence on the border of | 
Hertfordshire, had been engaged by Mrs. Colston, 
till a complete settlement was effected in their | 
affairs. For, though neither Aldridge nor Mr. | 
Boscawen, her London lawyer, afforded much 
encouragement to commence the amicable suit 
suggested in the first instance, the cost of which 
would be a heavy burthen on her reduced income, 
Colonel Larpent saw things with more sanguine 
eyes. On two points de was firm as a rock ; v?z., | 
his determination to overcome Miss Colston’s dis- 
interested scruples about becoming his wife, and 
his advice to resist to the utmost the pretensions | 
of one, who, with the perspicacity of a shrewd 
mind and honest heart, he had never doubted to | 
be an impostor. 


_you have taught me to measure its value as you 
then did. If you continue to dwell thus bitterly 
on your loss, I shall, in fact, begin to fancy your 


These suggestions tended to brighten with 4 
smile the dejected countenance of Sophia. But 
they did not blind her to the fact, that to bestow 
her hand on the noble-hearted soldier, would bes 
serious injury to his children; and she persisted 
so bravely in her refusal, that, unwilling to mit 
trust the steadfastness of her affection, Colonel 
Larpent began to attribute her resolution to a com 
viction that, at some future time, her fortune would 
be restored to her, and all her former project 
realized. If such the cause of her hesitation, 
it was his own fault; for it was he who hae 
inspired her with faith in the tenability of he 


claims. 


In the vague hope of being able to destroy tie 
work of his hands, he hurried to consult M:. 
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en, the family lawyer, to whom the care | unqualified love and confidence,—resign her, at a 
interests was intrusted ; and eagerly endea- | moment when he had fancied her more than ever 
to enlist his advice against the commence- | his own ;—when he had fancied his affection a 
pent of the amicable suit he had hitherto so warmly | necessary and a sufficient consolation for her loss 
ted. of fortune! And above ail, to resign her with 

The prim solicitor looked a little surprised at a | contempt and loathing in his heart ! 
dange so sudden. But having seen Colonel) His whole view of human nature was changed. 





} 


nt in company with his fair clients through- , If the noble-minded Sophia Colston had suc- 
gt the interviews to which their extraordinary cumbed to pecuniary temptation, who was to 
jilemma had given rise, and concluded him to be | stand upright? If the candid Sophia Colston had 
oe of their nearest relations, he did not hesitate | stooped to deceive by false pretences the man who 
confide to him the exact state of the case. so implicitly trusted to her, what woman was 
«Some weeks have occurred,” said he, “since | henceforward to be believed? So plausibly, too, 
[had any communication on the subject from the | as she had disguised her flagitious intentions, 
yiss Colstons ; and I am consequently in hopes | under a pretence of generous consideration for his 
that the propositions which I was then employed | interests! So speciously as the whole family had 
transmit to them, were the means of altering hurried their departure for the country, in order 
their views concerning the lawsuit.” to be out of the way of remonstrance or reproach, 
An exclamation of “ propositions,’ was with |on the public announcement of their wretched 
ome difficulty repressed on the lips of the blunt | compromise with the man they had proclaimed an 
widier; for nothing of the kind had been con- | impostor and swindler ! 
fded to him by Mrs. Colston or her daughters;| No wonder the distracted man rushed home for 
and he was unwilling that Boscawen (whom he | the solitary indulgence of his indignation. At 
supposed to be apprized of the terms on which he | Colonel Larpent’s age, for he was on the verge of 
stood in the family,) should suppose that reserves, | forty, and more than one silvery thread was inter- 
in matters of pecuniary interest, existed between | mingled with his rich brown hair, the affections of 
himself and Sophia. the heart are neither lightly bestowed, nor easily 
“Little as I foresaw such a compromise at the | resumed. His passion was not the impetuous but 
commencement of this untoward affair,” resumed | transitory passion of a boy. His love for Sophia 
the lawyer, “ I cannot but admit that the marriage | was all the stronger for the reverence by which 
proposed by Sir Mark, affords the only probable it was sobered ; like a lamp that burns brightest 
chance of securing any share or portion of the | and longest, when the flame is not allowed to 
Colston estates to the daughters of the late Colonel. | rise too high. — And forced to abjure not 
Peace-making is not exactly the office of my pro- | only all hope of making her his wife, but all 
fession,”’ continued he with a grim smile; “nor am | power of remembering her with affection, his 
linclined to lose the thousands which such pro- | future life became a blank. His children,—the 
ceedings as those suggested by yourself to the | children she had adopted as her own,—the chil- 
young ladies, would have put into my pocket. | dren whom he had ceased to consider motherless 
Still, sir, candour forces me to admit that nothing | since she had called them hers, came running to 
can be more liberal than the intentions entertained | meet him; and as he looked at their bright eyes 
by Sir Mark. In the event of Miss Colston’s | and thoughtless smiles, and reflected how grievous 
acceptance of his hand, he bestows a marriage- a change had been wrought in their destinies, he 
portion of thirty thousand pounds on her sister ; | was forced to lift the youngest little girl in his 
and on the old lady, an annuity of five hundred | arms, and conceal his face amid her flowing curls, 
per annum. Admit that nothing can be hand- | that his gathering tears might fall unnoticed. 
somer. 1 doubt, indeed, whether the late Sir | What was to become of them! What was to be- 
Clement would in his lifetime have done as | come of him? 
much,” _ Winter having been absorbed by the negotia- 
“Nothing, indeed, can be handsomer,” mechani- | tions between the two branches of the Colston 
cally repeated his astounded auditor. “ And, as | family, the spring was already come, to afford a 
you observe, a lawsuit under such circumstances | fair pretext, where pretext was wanting, for re- 
is out of the question.” moval from town; and Colonel Larpent, who was 
He scarcely knew what he was saying. He leading a London life, only to favour his daily 
scarcely knew in what manner he made his exit | visits to Bruton Street, felt that it would be impos- 
out of the chamber of Boscawen and Hatch, and | sible to remain there after a shock which had 
with his hat over his eyes, stumbled down the rendered him a second time as much a widower 
worn and dirty stone staircase leading from their as the loss of his amiable wife four years before. 
dreary den to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The amaze- | He must instantly leave town,—he must instantly 
ment which had fallen on the mind of Sophia on | leave England. There was not a spot in the king- 
Sir Mark Colston’s sudden inbreak at Hartington | dom sufficiently far from her to enable him to 
Halt, was in fact scarcely more bewildering than | breathe in peace. 
that of poor Larpent, as he jumped into the first | As to these three little helpless creatures, whose 
hackney coach that presented itself, conscious that | buoyant spirits would be insupportable, he would 
his perturbation of mind rendered him no object | leave them at the rectory with their grandmother. 
for the streets. From the moment of her daughter’s death, indeed, 
To be forced to resign her, after three years of | Mrs. Wigswell would fain have adopted them ; 
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and never were the old people so happy as when 
they could get their grandchildren into the country 
for a long visit. 

The following morning, therefore, he escorted 
them under the care of their faithful old nurse, to 
Hartington. It was necessary he should explain 
to the fond grandmother, by whom his preference 
for Sophia had been first encouraged, that all 
engagement Letween them was at an end; and, a 
little to his indignation, the old lady, who had 
measured the merit of his future wife a little too 
much by the weight of her strong box, attributing 
his change of purpose to prudential motives, warmly 
seconded his project of going abroad. 

** His being out of the way at such a time would 
get over a thousand little unpleasantnesses. 
Since he had been so wise as to consider his chil- 
dren’s prospects before his own inclinations, Miss 
Colston would no doubt follow his example during 
his absence, and make a comfortable settlement 
for life.” 

Colonel Larpent turned away with a sickening 
heart. Old and young were against him. No 
one saw cause for regret or blame in a decision by 
which Ais happiness was marred for life. 

He almost regretted that he had not sent down 
the children to Hartington with their nurse, unac- 
companied. But he had wanted to see the place 
again, before he quitted Engiand. It was very dear 
to him, very sacred. There were deposited the 
remains of that lost Eliza who, on her deathbed, 
had recommended him to renew at some future 
time, for the sake of his infants, the happy do- 
mestic life they had enjoyed together. And there 


had commenced his perception of the excellence of | 


the high-minded girl, who had at length consented 
to become his wife. 

Every thing had then favoured his courtship. 
The old lady at the rectory contrived to have him 
staying with her, whenever Mrs. Colston and her 
daughters were on a visit to Sir Clement; nor 


was there a spot in the fine old park, or a drive in | 


the adjacent woods, but was hallowed by recollec- 
tions of Sophia. 
Often and often had they strolled together into 


the village, devising plans of future improvement ; | 


how the cheerful green was to be respected, the 
horse-pond embanked, the lane widened and 
drained; and school-houses and alms-houses erected 
on the site of the sawpit opposite the Black Lion. 
And while the Colonel examined with the eye of 
a practised engineer the capabilities of the lane 


and the Hams, more than once had they paused at | 


old Downing’s cottage, on pretence of begging one 
of his choice carnations ; but in reality, to bestow 


a few kindly words on the poor old man, whose | 


family misfortunes rendered him an object of 
compassion at the Hall. 


Very grievous was it to revolve these recollec-— 


tions in his mind, now that he was visiting 
Hartington without one cheering hope. Spring 
was budding from every bough. The orchards 
were white with blossoms, the hedges fragrant 


with violets, the gaudy flowers of the crown | 


imperial flaunting in the cottage gardens, the 
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first verdure. Every thing was sweet, 


and 
and vivid. The young leaves of the lime th 
the green already quivered in the breeze. The 


beauty of the year was expanding in every poin 
of the landscape. ’ : 

As soon as the good rector had sunk into his 
evening doze, and his lady retired to instal] her 
grandchildren in their nursery, Colonel Larpent 
accordingly sauntered out into the village, t, 
pause at every well-remembered spot consecrated 
by memories of the past. 

After pausing in the church-yard to peruse, ag 
if for the first time, the marble tablet inserted jp 
the old sandstone wall of the church, “ Sacred tg 
the memory of Eliza, the beloved wife of Lieyt. 
Colonel Larpent of the 5th Dragoon Guards” 
and containing a just tribute to her virtues,—phe 
turned with a swelling heart into the narrow 
gravel path leading to the lane ; secretly reproach. 
ing himself for having too well obeyed her injune. 
tions ; fancying, perhaps, his present misery the 
penalty of his faithlessness to the dead. 

With his eyelids swollen with unshed tears, he 
did not care to retraverse the village. Turning, 
therefore, towards the Hams, between the high 
hawthorn hedges now almost in full leaf, he was 
passing without notice old Downing’s garden, full 
of the iast time he had visited the spot, on the 
plea of begging for Sophia a flower from a far 
famed macrophylla rose-tree, (a present brought 
by Luke from the gardens at Ashburnhan, for 
years the pride and glory of the poor old clerk,) 
when the sound of angry voices in the garden 
caused him to turn his eyes towards the cottage. 

The persons disputing together, were strangers 
to him ; nor, unless old Downing had died or been 
superseded in his office during the period he was 
_so deeply engrossed by the affairs of the Colston 
family, could he account for their presence on the 
spot: the man being somewhat his own senior, 
and far too showily dressed either for that age or the 
place he was visiting ; while the girl who was ad- 
dressing him, was attired in humble mourning, but 
of striking grace and beauty. From the colour 
of her hair and character of her general appear- 
ance, Colonel Larpent inferred that she was 
habitually pale, and habitually reserved ; and 
that the flush streaming on her cheek, and the 
vivacity apparent in her words, were produced by 
'some unusual motive of excitement. 

Impossible not to connect these demonstrations 
'with the unsatisfactory looking individual who 
was hurrying with unmeasured steps down the 
pathway ; while the poor young girl, with dilated 
eyes and heaving bosom, stood firm upon the 
threshold of the cottage, as if determined to guard 
_it from intrusion. 

Had Colonel Larpent been aware of the relation 
in which she stood to his father-in-law’s faithfal 
servant, John Downing, he would have instantly 
stopped, and offered his services as the redresser of 
her grievances, whatever they might be. But he 

believed these people to be new comers in the 
village ; and with the instinctive reserve of 4 shy 
Englishman, averse to intruding into the affairs 








meadows clothed with the emerald green of their | of strangers, hurried onwards to the Hams,— 
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yaving the lovers,—or husband and wife,—or 
ghoever oF whatever John Downing’s successors 
wht be, to resume their quarrel at leisure. 

How little did he surmise, as he set foot on the 
relvet herbage of the Hams, and saw the water- 
seeds crested with their April bloom, waving with 
gery Tipple of the stream, how little did he 
garmise that the man whom he was secretly 
characterizing as a “vulgar fellow,” was the one 
oo whom, in the course of the last four-and-twenty 


gill bitterer epithets ! 

On his return home, to share the frugal par- 
gnage supper, and express his final wishes con- 
erning the children, (for he was to cross the 
country by Romney to Dover at an early hour the 
fllowing morning, ) Mrs. Wigswell, who had hailed 
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“T am sorry that you cannot speak more 
flatteringly of him,” persisted the Colonel ; “ I was 
in hopes you would have found him a pleasant 
neighbour.” 

“Nothing and no one could have made it 
pleasant to poor Wigswell to visit at the Hall,” 
replied the old lady. ‘I don’t say, however, but 
that it might have been pleasanter than it és. I 
am afraid that the circumstances of Sir Mark in 


early life, gave him a taste for low company. My 
hours, he had been lavishing such a variety of | 


-always about him. 


him on his arrival that afternoon with an excla- | 


mation that never did she see a man so altered 
jn appearance in so short a time, became of 

inion that his evening walk must have done 
him worlds of harm,—so much paler was he than 
before. 

He was beginning to feel seriously anxious con- 
ering his health; and having furnished her 
with the address of the banker at Lausanne to 
whom she was to forward her letters, and of the 
man of business to whom she was to refer in 


divert her attention from himself by talking of 
the village and its changes. 

“Yes! you must admit that Sir Mark is not 
behind hand with his improvements,” rejoined the 
rector’s lady. ‘* As my husband truly says, there 
cannot be a stronger proof of his confidence in his 
right, than the readiness with which he is expend- 
ing such sums of money on the estate.” 

“The roads are certainly ina very different 
sate from what I left them,” replied the Colonel 
listlessly ; “and I understand that the dilapidated 
park palings are to be replaced by a substantial 
stone wall.” 

“Of four miles in extent. 
masons !”’ rejoined Mrs. Wigswell. “ But there 
are workmen employed on the property in every 
direction.” 

“And do you find this man a personal acquisi- 
tion?” demanded her son-in-law, with painful 
interest in the question. 

“There is not, of course, the person in the 
three kingdoms who, to my husband, could replace 
poor old Sir Clement!” was Mrs. Wigswell’s 
evasive reply. 

“Still, you see nearly as much of this Sir Mark 
as of the late baronet ?” 


| 


husband complains that a strange set of people are 
But perhaps things may 
mend. He talks of marrying. He seems anrtous 
to marry. Sir Mark himself told me that his 
only motive for hurrying his improvements at the 
old place, was his desire that Lady Colston might 
find all complete on her arrival.” 

“And did he state who Lady Colston was to 
be?” faltered the Colonel, still paler than before. 

“]T asked him; for he spoke so jocosely as to 
encourage the question ; and he told me, laughing 


‘all the while, that ic was a great secret; that I 


had seen the lady, that the match would probably 
startle me a little; but that he hoped I should 
prove a friend to his wife. Iam to blame, how- 
ever, for alluding to the subject,” said the old 
lady, checking herself ; “for I remember he made 


it his earnest request that I would mention it to 
greater emergencies, Colonel Larpent became so_ 
embarrassed by her questions, that he tried to. 


no living soul.” 

The Colonel felt as if his very breath were 
failing. To divert Mrs. Wigswell’s observation 
from his emotion, he tried to talk of old Downing. 
“Was the old clerk released from his unhappy 
life, or had he only retired from office ?” 

“If you were able to delay your departure for 
a day or two,” replied the old lady, “ you would 
hear him officiate on Sunday, as clearly and 
steadily as ever.” 

* And who, then, is the young woman that 
inhabits his cottage? He had no daughter, I 
think 2” said the Colonel. 

‘““A niece has been on a visit to him, the winter 


through, poor old man; for it was too trying, 


A fine time for the | 


“He has not been wanting in attention to us,” | 
packet, was content to let the subject drop; and 


replied the old lady. ‘ But perhaps I am difficult 
about manners and appearance; you, my dear 
Colonel, and the Colston family, having assisted 
to make me so. For I admit that — But it is 


foolish to find fault with such trifles, where the | 


ain point is as it should be. 


Sir Mark Colston | 


8a pious, benevolent, and considerate man ; and | 


the cut of his coat and tones of his voice ought 
consequently to meet with indulgence.” 





under all the circumstances, to spend the long 
evenings alone. Not, however, that John Down- 
ing seems much the better for Esther’s visit; being 
more broken within the last three months, than 
by all his family misfortunes. One seldom sees 
him out of doors now. One seldom sees him but 
at church. He and my husband are both of them 
ten years older since the death of poor Sir Clement. 
One never knew, my dear Colonel, till the poor 
old gentleman was taken away, what consequence 
he was of to the happiness of all at Hartington.” 

Colonel Larpent, anxious to retire early to rest 
that he might be up in time to cross the marshes 
towards Dover before the sailing of the Calais 


when he bestowed his last kiss and blessing on his 
sleeping children, in the twilight of the following 
morning, the other inmates of the parsonage were 
also asleep. The post-chaise was brought to the 
stable gate. Not a creature was stirring in the 
village, except the cock that was strutting and 
crowing before the Black Lion, as if chaunting the 


| praises of the man whose money had filled up the 
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ruts and removed the standing pools from its 
favourite beat, to create the capital road along 
which the traveller was bowling. It was not for 
some days afterwards,—it was not till the hurry, 
noise, and inconvenience of embarkation in a steam- 
packet, landing at the custom-house, passports, 
and commissionnaires had subsided, and he found 
himself a fugitive from the native country he was 
beginning to abhor, at the tearing rate of the 
malle poste, that the singular scene in Downing’s 
garden occurred to the recollection of Colonel 
Larpent. 

The presence of that pleasing-looking young 
woman had been explained. She was the niece 
and inmate of the old clerk. She was the Esther 
Harman of whom he had previously heard mention, 
as the sweetheart of one of Downing’s unfortunate 
sons. But who was the man? Who was the 
coarse-looking, — harsh-spoken, — gaudily-dressed 
man? the man to whom the girl had exclaimed 
as he hurried half-sullenly, and _half-defvingly 
down the footpath, “You have persecuted us 
enough! You have prevented our going to 
America! But if justice is to be had in this 
world, you shall not haunt us, in this way, like 
an evil spirit, to hunt the old man into his grave !” 

What could this mean? Who was the fellow 
that had excited the poor girl to such an outbreak ? 
Since they were not husband and wife, (a connexion 
which the instinct of his sex seemed to have 
suggested as an excuse for any amount of brutality,) 


' 
} 
! 


| 


the Colonel began to fear that all was 
should be in Downing’s cottage. 

At length, the notion darted into his ming that 
the man he had seen under circumstances so dis. 


Not as it 


_graceful, might perhaps be Sir Mark Colston — 
| the future husband of his Sophia ! 





Colonel Larpent had heard him described 4. 
coarse and vulgar ; and though it was to he i. 
pected that the new proprietor of Hartington 
would be attired in a suit of sables, Sir Mark was 
not the man, especially if a wooer, to concede mop. 
than the exact three months of mourning due ¢, 
the memory of a kinsman. 

He now began to blame himself for not haying 
interfered between the angry girl and her eres. 
fallen visiter ; and above all, for not having mors 
closely cross-questioned Mrs. Wigswell. Ther 
was unquestionably some mystery connected wit) 
the couple thus strangely brought together, 

Nothing more favourable than travel to the de- 
velopment of reverie. Before Colonel Larpent 
reached Lausanne, he had framed so many hundred 
romances connecting together the various branches 
of the Colston family and John Downing’s cottage, 
that it was not wonderful he should think it worth 
while to despatch a private and confidential letter 
tohis old acquaintance, Aldridge the Lewes attor- 
ney, suggesting private inquiries concerning the 
parties. 


( To be concluded in our neat.) 


NAPOLEON. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF AUGUSTE BARBIER. 


O Corsican ! thou of the stern contour, 
Thy France, how fair was she, 

When the broad, ardent sun of Messidor 
At length beheld her free ! 

Like a young mare, unbroke to servitude, 
Bridle she scorn’d and rein; 

Still on her hot flanks smoked the recent blood 
Of kings on scaffolds slain. 


Proudly her free hoof struck the ancient soil; 
Harsh word or brutal deed 

She knew not ; never hand of outrage vile 
Had pass’d on that wild steed. 

Never had her deep flanks the saddle borne, 
Or harness of the foe; 

All virgin she; her heavy mane unshorn 
Wanton’d in vagrant flow. 


The eye of fire set in her slender head 
Shot forth a tameless ray; 

Rear’d up erect, the whole world she dismay’d 
With her shrill savage neigh. 

Napoleon came; he mark’d her noble strain, 
Her blood, her mettle bold ; 

Grasping the thick locks of her gipsy mane, 
The Centaur fix’d his hold. 


Booted he mounted; since he knew full well 
She loved the voice of war, 

Clarion, and beating drum, and trumpet’s swell, 

And cannon’s roar. 





He gave the wide world for her hunting ground: 
His sport was war and spoil : 

Nor rest, nor night, nor sleep his charger found, 
Ever unceasing toil. 


O’er flesh, like clay, gallop’d the goaded horse,- 
Breast-deep in blood and tears, 

She trampled generations in her course 
For fifteen hideous years. 

For fifteen years of carnage, wo, and wrath, 
O’er prostrate lands she rode ; 

And still she wore not out the endless path 
Her hoof of iron trode. 


Weary at last of ever onward hasting, 
Finding no resting place ; 

Weary of grinding earth, of wildly wasting 
Like dust the human race : 

With limbs unnerved, staggering at every pace, 
Weak as if death were near, 

She pray’d the Corsican a moment’s grace, 
Tyrant ! he would not hear. 


Closer he press’d her with his vigorous thigh, 
Furious her teeth he broke, 

Hard drew the bit, stifled the piercing cry, 
That guicken’d torture woke. 

She stagyer’d on : but one dread battle-day, 
Prone on the field she fell; 

Unhorsed, unhelm’d, her demon-rider lay, 
Crush’d on a heap of shell. CR 
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C. B 


For three centuries there has not been such a 
running to and fro among the Scottish clergy as 
during the last three years. They have been like 
bees swarming ; such a restlessness and bumming, 
ay, and stinging too. Whether all this noise and 
tarmoil shall tend to the increase of knowledge, 
piety, and charity, remains to be seen. 

The author of the volume before us does not, 


however, belong to the modern itinerancy. He is 
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THE REV. DR. LINDSAY ALEXANDER’S SWITZERLAND 
AND THE SWISS CHURCHES.* 





less priest-ridden that it is not always aware of 
the incubus which presses it down. We lately wit- 
nessed a stout argument held with a worthy, if not 
very enlightened, minister of the Free Church of 
Scotland, who, without disguise, contended for the 
right of the Minister to choose books, ay, and 
newspapers, for his flock ; and who frankly ad- 


| mitted that he would exclude *‘ Burns’ Poems,” 


the pastor of the largest of those Independent | 


congregations of Edinburgh which arose, forty 
years since, from the movement of the Messrs, 
Haldane and Aikman; and his Swiss Tour was 
altogether a private undertaking ; his object being 
to examine some old records and the religious state 
of Switzerland. By a happy after-thought of his 
publisher, he has written a narrative of his personal 
adventures, which gives interest and zest to the 
graver details of the book. When we have added, 
that Dr. Alexander belongs to that party, compre- 
hending several sects, which, being strictly Calvin- 
istic in regard to the distinctive dogmas of Calvin, 
assume the name of Evangelical, which they deny 
to every other Christian sect, we have sufficiently 
cleared the way, and prepared the reader for the 
bias with which Dr. Alexander views all religious 
bodies who differ from that termed, by itself, Evan- 
gelical. But “Time and the hour” are working 
remarkable changes, even among the disciples of 


and “Scott's Novels” from their library; and 
doubtless many more obnoxious though very po- 
pular works, with which Dr. Lindsay Alexander 
and Mr. Trench are familiar, and quote freely. We 
trust that their evident familiar acquaintance 


_ with modern humanizing literature, is indicative 





of a more liberal spirit among the younger clergy. 
Our friend of the older school was nothing daunted 
by being told that his principle was no whit short 
of the most rigid censorship of the press, and 
virtually the same with the power exercised 
by the Pope and the Czar in their dominions, in 
excluding works obnoxious to them. A law, or 
rule, subversive of every lay Protestant’s best 
rights, was perfectly sound if administered, not by 
the State, but by the Clergy of the Free Church, 
for the protection of the minds of the laity from 
the dangerous doctrines and writings of the poets, 
novelists, and journalists. 

But, to our subject : With a mind liberalized by 
genial literature ; by the careful study, it would 


unmitigated Calvinism, and especially among the | appear, of the poets and dramatists of England 
younger brethren. Dr. Alexander, for. example, | 4nd Germany ; with a love of Art, unencumbered by 
eloquently denounces the people of Geneva for | the pedantry and technicalities of art, and a me- 
having raised no monument to the memory of | mory well stored with inspiring historical associa- 
Calvin, while they have thus honoured the infidel | tions, Dr. Alexander, upon a fine day in August, 
Rousseau ; but yet, like others among the younger | found himself in the city of Strasburg, en route 


Trench, (whose tour in France we introduced to 
our readers last year,) he can quote such profane 
writers as this same Rousseau, and Byron, Moore, 
Walter Scott, and Burns, and shows himself inti- 
mately conversant with many “ heathens and 
publicans,”’ whose works his elder brethren would 
burn by the hands of the common hangman, and 
rigidly exclude from the reading clubs of their 
flocks ;—of which, by the way, they claim, and 
would, if they could, hoid the sole direction. We 
were, lately, greatly edified by reading one of the 
rules of a Parish Library established, some years 
since, in the Island of Arran, and we believe the 
instance is not solitary in Scotland. It ran, in 
substance, that no book whatever should be ad- 
mitted that was not either selected or approved by 
the minister ; and this fundamental rule was made 
as absolute and unalterable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. It was not altogether with- 
out some show of reason that the “ Papist” 
O'Connell, described Presbyterian Scotland as the 
most priest-ridden country in Europe ; not the 


evangelicals, par excellence, such as the Rev. Mr. for that lovely and romantic land which, from 


boyhood, had haunted his imagination. The 
cathedral of Strasburg, he describes as “ a true 
poem ; a sparkling lyric in stone.” Hence, we 
may conclude that he would not have lent a hand 


_at the “ Dingin’ down of the cathedrals ” of Scot- 





land. And again he says :— 


The statue of old Gutenberg awakened more of my 
enthusiasm than that of Kleber, and I found no greater 
treat in Strasburg than that of strolling through the 
narrow streets and admiring the fantastic architecture 
which every where in the olden part of the city meets the 
eye, and gazing at the stiff and solemn forms of the storks 
perched upon the summits of the high roofs, and when 
seen against the sky at evening, looking like unearthly 
sentinels placed to give tidings of coming danger to the 
inmates. To me these seemed objects of deeper interest 
than all the curiosities which the scarps and counter- 
scarps, the ravelines and fosses, of Vauban could unfold. 


Dr. Alexander was in some danger of bringing 
himself into a premunire, by witnessing the celebra- 
tion of the mass in the cathedral ; where the bishop 
appeared “ gorgeously ” dressed, and the attendance 
was good ; but, alas! five-sixths of the worshippers 
were weaker vessels. On the same day, he attended 
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Quakers with us—and occasioned some scandal | 
by innocently planting himself among the ladies. 
After the service, by which he was .edified, Dr. 
Alexander spent the evening with a person whose | 
character and pursuits are significant of the 
changes of the times. 


After sermon, I found my way to the house of M. 
Charles Cuvier, professor of Belles Lettres in the Uni- 
versity Of Strasburg. By him I was received with the | 
greatest cordiality. He is a nephew, I believe, of the 
illustrious Cuvier, and enjoys a high reputation, not 
only as a scholar, but for the possession, in no mean 
degree, of that philosophic sagacity which so remarkably 
distinguished his great relative. 
literary chair in the University, he is a minister of the 


: *h, an is heart is fully set in him to do| p . Asi ns : . 
French church, and h t is full) ty ot to | Geneva just in time to witness the proceedings of 
For this purpose, | 5s 


good by the preaching of the gospel. 
he has opened a place behind his own house, which he 
has fitted up as an oratoire ; and here he spends the 


the French Reformed church—where the men and | with startling suddenness and rapidity. “What!” he 
women, for good reasons doubtless, sit apart, like | exclaimed eagerly, “the same name as the bj 


then the worthy professor plunged 


Though oceupving a! 
5 ying 


greater part of the Sabbath in public religious exercises. | 


In the morning he has a school for the spiritual instruc- | 


tion of the young ; and at five o’clock in the afternoon 
he preaches. He has no church or regular charge, nor 
is he in any way recognised in his ministerial capacity 
by the State. “I cannot,” said he to me, “ baptize, or 
dispense the Lord’s Supper, or marry, but I am free to 
preach, and am respon-ible to no earthly authority in 
this matter ; so that you see,” added he, smiling, “ I 


am a minister of the Free Church in the best sense of | 


the term.” As he is a man of great eloquence, his 


congregation is usually large, and the influence he exerts, | 


especially over a large body of the young, is very con- 
siderable. In conversation, I was struck with his 
resemblance to the great pulpit orator of our own 
country, Dr. Chalmers, 
Chalmers, but the contour of his head, and the expres- 
sion of his eye, forcibly reminded me of the Doctor ; 
whilst, like him, Cuvier is fu of earnestness, a man of 
lofty thought and vehement impulse, and combining 
great vigour and energy of mind with singular simplicity 
and the most perfect absence of all affectation. 

M. Cuvier here claimed a freedom which, we 
imagine, the Free Church would not allow to him 
nor to any layman. 

The next station was Basle, lately the scene of 
a religious emeute, much exaggerated at a distance ; 
and here Dr. Alexander calls kindly to mind, 
among the other notables of the city, that Eras- 


mus, whom he afterwards. somewhat inconsis- 
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: sho 
Jerusalem! Any relation?’ “No; only the name _s 


“Ah! well, an excellent name! compounded of 4;,; 
and areas, auriliator hominum! a noble name .% ‘an 
, into a sea of 
etymology, in which I soon utterly lost him from the 
rapidity with which he spoke! When the estrum had 


_ ceased, he shook me warmly by the hand, invited me ig 
| sit down, and entered into conversation with me with 


the kindness and courtesy of a perfect gentleman, and 
the intelligence of a profound scholar. 

There is a very interesting description of the 
primitive little Independent Church at Boudry, 
its simple form of worship, and apostolical pastor, 
Here an Irish gentleman labours in the Villages as 
a missionary. 

Dr. Alexander was so fortunate as to reach 


a society closely analogous, in more respects than 
one, to our British Scientific Association. Agassiz, 
among others, was present ; and M. de la Rive, the 
celebrated chemist, filled the chair. We have 
said, in more respects than one analogous to our 
learned, ambulatory, and gustatory society,—and 
here is our proof :— 

At the close of the séance we adjourned to a hotel on 
the opposite bank of the lake, where the society dined 
together. ‘To the honour of philosophy, I must say that 
it appeared to exercise any thing but a_ prejudicial 
effect upon the appetites of its cultivators. One of the 
speakers, after dinner, (not, I must add, however, the 


man in most repute for wisdom among the rest,) 


In person, he is less than Dr. | 


delivered an eulogium on the study of natural science, 
in which he dwelt upon its advantages as “a gymnas- 
tic for the muscles, in the bodily exercise required for 
the prosecution of it; as a gymnastic for the brain, 
in the mutual exertion to which it stimulates; and, 


_ finally,as a gymnastic for the stomach, in proof of which 


tently, denounces asa man who, in face resembling | 


Voltaire, would in Voltaire’s day and place, have 
been just such a man; thus degrading 


That great honoured name, 
The glory of the priesthood and the shame, 


to the low moral level of the person whom he 


describes as “‘ the poor, shrivelled, selfish, sneering, | 


unhappy wit, who spent an undignified old age at 
Ferney.” 

At Boudry, the tourist met with a friend, Mr. 
Mackenzie, the author of a Concordance of the 
French scriptures, who accompanied him to Neuf- 
chatel, where he made the acquaintance of a very 
mercurial and amusing unnamed professor. 

A person of prodigious vivacity, he yields easily to 
sudden impulses, especially in certain favourite direc- 
tions. Now, two of his most cherished themes are 
etymology and the conversion of the Jews; and, 
curiously enough, no sooner was my name pronounced, 
than he manifested his idiosyncracy in both these lines 


he confidently appealed to the performances that day of 
the assembled savans of Switzerland ! ” 

After dinner we had abundance of speeches, toasts, 
and songs. The last were generally the composition 
of the party by whom they were sung, or rather, I 
should say, chanted in a sort of recitation, for sing- 
ing it could hardly be called. I brought some of 
these away with me, which the authors had thought 
it to print ; but 1 shall not insert any of them here, 
as I cannot bring myself to believe that the perusal 
of them would inspire my readers with any very 
elevated conceptions of the festive poetry of Switzer- 
land. 

Upon this great occasion, Mrs. Marcet, the 
well known authoress of many excellent elemen- 
tary or juvenile works on science, and once 4 
resident in our own city, gave a féte, which took 


place on the same evening, and at which Mr. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





Alexander had the good fortune to be present. 
This lady’s son is now a professor in the college 
of Geneva, in the environs of which is her beauti- 
ful chateau of Malagny. We must look in upon 
this Genevese reunion of Science and Philosophy, 
with the Beauty and Fashion of the Republican 
city,—which, by the way, an angry American 
vituperated as any thing but free, because a sight 
of his passport was demanded. “ Well! I guess 
I'll take a note of that. Call this a Republic! 
where they set two fellows with swords, to demand 
passports from strangers!” But the Republic did 
all honour to Mrs. Marcet and her guests. 


A steamer was placed at the disposal of those mem- 
bers of the society who had been invited to this enter- 
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tsinment, by the municipality of Geneva; and to my 

rise I found that after all that had passed, there 
was still to be more eating and drinking during our 
sail. For my own part, ! preferred the fresh air and 
the exquisite scenery, and therefore remained upon 


deck. A more delicious evening I can hardly conceive. | 
Not a cloud specked the sky, and though the sun had | 


been powerful during the day, a gentle breeze just curl- 
ing the surface of the lake sufficed agreeably to cool 
the atmosphere. . . .. The scene to me was 
surpassingly attractive, but I confess I was a little 
mortified to find that in the majority of the company it 
appeared to excite no notice. Perhaps this was partly 
the effect of familiarity, but I suspect that it was the 
result principally of deficiency of susceptibility. The 
Fre ach Swiss are very far from being an imaginative 
people; and of all classes of men, perhaps, the students 
of 6 Awe science are, generally speaking, the least 
given to admire the beauties of nature. 

The Chateau of Malagny is about three-quarters of a 
mile from the margin of the lake. . . . . . . At 
the house we were received by Mrs. Marcet and her 
son. 1 was surprised and delighted to see the excel- 
lent lady whose ingenious and attractive “ Conversa- 
tions’ I had conned as my first lesson in philosophy, 


so many years before, still retaining so much of almost | 
Far from being, as I had somehow | 


youthful vigour. 
unconsciously depicted her, a lady of severe and peda- 
gogic aspect, I found in her that delightful combination 
of grace and dignity, vivacity and intelligence, which 
throws such an inexpressible charm over the manners 
and conversation of the softer sex, wherever it is pos- 
sessed. Amid the large and intellectual company which 
she had that evening assembled around her, the lively- 
hearted and intelligent hostess moved as the presiding 
genius of the whole. 

So long as the light continued, the chief part of the 
company enjoyed themselves in strolling through the 


beautiful grounds around the house, which were thrown | 


open for this purpose. The scene here presented a gay 
and inspiring aspect. Here was a group of sage savans 
gathered under an umbrageous chestnut tree, discussing 
some weighty point which had been mooted, but not 
fully settled at their meeting ; or suggesting to each 
other topics of inquiry and speculation to be pursued in 
their respective spheres when they had separated. 
Close by was a brilliant circle of ladies in elegant even- 
ing costumes, maintaining with some of the younger 
and more courtly of the philosophers the keen encounter 
of wit and badinage, and casting, ever and anon, 
curious and quizzical glances at the staid and somewhat 
uncouth figures which occasionally moved heavily past 
them with uneasy and half-averted look, as if men who 
dwelt amidst glaciers and listened to the roar of 
avalanches had entered on forbidden ground, when they 
presumed to tread the verge of the enchanted circle 
where so much beauty and gaiety reigned. Through 
openings in the trees and shrubbery, parties might be 
seen winding their way in every direction, and giving 
continual life and variety to the picture ; while beyond 
lay the grand expanse of the lake, over which the set- 
ting sun was casting his parting rays from behind the 
Jura. Nearer the house an excellent band of performers 
filled the air with music; whilst a busy throng of ser- 
vants was engaged in dispensing the plentiful refresh- 
ments which the hospitality of our entertainer had pro 
vided — not certainly the least animated part of the 
scene. At nine o’clock a gun, fired from the steamer, 
summoned us to re-embark. 


Nine o’clock ! How primitive an hour! Our 
parties would not have been assembled. 

Dr. Alexander laments sadly over the fallen 
state of the city of Calvin. On the Sabbath 
morning, the pleasant visions called up by old 
association, were rudely dispelled by the actual. 
“Alas!” he exclaims, “ the pleasant feeling was 


soon damped by the thought that 1 could not wor- | 
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ship in the place where Calvin preached, without 
the risk of hearing from his pulpit the condemna- 
tion and denunciation of the most sacred and 
cherished doctrines of Calvin’s creed!” Bat 
sound doctrine is still preached at the Oratotre ; 
and so early as nine in the morning Mr. Alexan- 


_der repaired to this purer sanctuary. 


M. Pilet, the pastor, being from home, the service was 
conducted by a young minister, whose performance I 
cannot say afforded me much satisfaction. From what 
faney I know not, he chose to preach in his shirt sleeves, 
which he very obtrusively displayed, in consequence of 
the vehement action of his arms, and which contrasted 
rather oddly with the sobriety of his plain and sleeve- 
less gown. His attitudinizing, his gesticulation, his 
elocution, were all in excess, and bordered on caricature. 
At least one half of his service was addressed either to 
the Deity in the form of adjuration or appeal, or to in- 
animate objects, which he apostrophized in a voice and 
manner that to me incessantly verified the remark as to 
the proximity of the ridiculous to the sublime. I must, 
however, add, that the tone of the sermon was evange- 
lical ; and I believe the preacher meant well, notwith- 
standing his idle and offensive display. 

A more novel, and much more interesting scene 
was witnessed in the interval of worship, during 
which Dr. Gaussen, the Professor of Theology in 
the Theological school of the Oratoire, teaches a 
Bible class. 

Here I found the body of the chapel nearly filled with 
the boys and girls comprising the class, while a large 
number of adult auditors were in and under the gal- 
leries. It was a deeply interesting service. The learned 


Professor appeared not only quite at home amongst his 


juvenile students, but very highly to enjoy the exercise 
in which he was employed ; and it was delightful to 
see how successfully he managed to infuse his own en- 
thusiasm into the minds of his class. Nothing could be 
superior to his tact and skill in conducting his instruc- 
tions so as to secure the attention, to excite the curiosity, 
and to meet the intelligence of his auditory. Now he 
would ply them with questions, then relate an anecdote, 
ina moment after describe to them some illustrative 
scene, then diverge into practical or doctrinal inquiries, 
and then appeal to their feelings in some touching and 
simple strains of exhortation. At no moment did he 
allow the interest to flag ; and yet the whole was of so 
elevated and intellectual a cast, that it was impossible 
even for the most cultivated minds not to feel benefited 
as well as pleased. Ido not know that | ever witnessed 
any thing which appeared to me to approach so near to 
the perfection of the art of teaching religious truth to 
the young. 

But the Cantonal Church had not been satisfied 
either with Dr. Gaussen’s doctrines or mode of 
tuition, and he had consequently been put out of 
the church; we cannot exactly tell why, hearing 
but one side of the case. In the afternoon 
Dr. Alexander attended Dr. Malan’s small, pri- 
mitive chapel. The prophet has sometimes, if not 
less honour, then less popularity in his own coun- 
try. The audience was small, and mostly stran- 
gers, who were recognised as persons already seen 
on the journey. Dr. Malan’s sermon was gene- 
rally good, but there was one drawback. The 
Doctor has what Dr. Alexander considers his 
hobby or crotchet, namely, “ Ultra notions of our 
Lord’s personal substitution for the Elect ;” which 
he dragged in per force, and probably often does so, 
as in expounding these notions he is only logically 


| following the doctrines of Calvin to their Tegitimate 


consequences, The notions, according to Dr Alex- 
ander, are,— 
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That our Lord not only suffered an equivalent for his | the scenery of the lake under the most favourable aus- 
people, but that he suffered both in kind and ia degree | pices; the only drawback to our enjoyment being the in. 
all that they would have suffered but for him ; and, | tense heat by which we were scorched, and which made a 
consequently, among the rest, the actual pains and | very furnace of the steamer. The scenery on the lake 
agonies of hell. This point, Dr. Malan dwelt on in the | of Thun is of the highest order, and very diversified 
sermon I heard, and it is, I believe, a favourite tenet | Old baronial-looking castles, with their dependent 
of his. villages — craggy rocks, fissured and time-worn,— 

The tourist made an excursion to Chamouni, | verdant slopes, stretching away into huge mountain 
and enjoyed the customary sights ; watched for the | ™2ges;—deep-mouthed valleys, down which rivers pour 


on: . their waters, and at the entrance ef which so 
unveiling of Mont Blanc; saw the sun rise ; tra- eciiitnn stamina un 2h guard the pumegy-cant C 


versed and philosophized ; and quoted poetry on | the distance the snow-clad Alps, with which the 
the Glaciers, and was so fortunate as to witness a | traveller makes separate acquaintance, as the course of 


tremendous thunder storm among the Alps. All | his passage brings one after another — the Eigher, the 


this may be left to the reader’s imagination ; yet | Ménch, the Jungfrau, and the Finster Aarhorn — into 


, es . ‘ | view; Ss the general features of tl ' 
the time of the storm, sublimity notwithstanding, | this Petar tang Bo as ili ; es 


proved a weary time, shut up in that Alpine hotel | We arrived at Neuhaus a little after ten o’clock ; and 
with curious specimens of “humans,” gathered | here all was bustle and noise. 


from all nations. “I know not,” says the wearied | The steamer lay at anchor as if asleep on the bosom 
traveller of the water, and with not so much as another puff 
" ) 


j J 4 sants ged > Onay 
I know not how I should have got through it but for a te fw pe ee oe eae 


sipllheg elt . | smoking their pipes, and watching 2 boatful of girls 
two things; the one was watching how my companions | who were oaring themselves across the lake, looking, in 


in trouble got on, the other was putting together my | the snow-white chemisettes, like a bevy of swans. My 
notes upon the glaciers, and the remarks which had friend, myself, and a young gentleman from Scotland 
fallen from such intelligent travellers upon the same whe had travelled with us from Tlerne that meruine 
subject at the table d’hote on the evening of the preceding were the only parties left of the many who had = 


day. It was nota little amusing to observe how national | . + tli 
‘ : “ol : - | recently been bustling, and jostling, and shouting, and 
character developed itself under the circumstances in | filling the air with tumult. 


which we were placed. Among the visiters at the Hotel |“ [s,}hurdened with much luggage, we had at an early 


de la Couronne, there = Germans, French, English, period made our escape into the cabaret at Neuhaus, 
and one American. The last was a very taciturn 


gentleman, and spent most of the day on the roof under | ee me = - egos " — : - pa 
cover of the Belvedere, with his knees propped up to | eounees Seeantaes. ee ee eee 


his chin, a cigar in his mouth, and a huge blue cloth | and ina style of plenty and comfort which we had hardly 


: ‘ : | anticipated. Fresh fish from the lake, fresh eggs from 
oe Se 4 the nest, fresh butter from the churn, bread, cream, 


hall Gaels heen sani : | &e. &c.,—every thing in the best state furnished to us 
ris —— se Se come —e with & — The a meal which even satiety might have relished, and 
pwns - one i va nag ag wo yoga etl 1 ‘© | which a sound appetite made perfectly luxurious. | 
ritish gathered together in groups at the windows, | must not omit to add, that the young woman who 


looked at their watches, repeated a thousand and one | waited upon us, arrayed in the picturesque costume of 


98 are —. ceeaicm ta ane sahis on pang _ her Canton, if she did not realize all that one haa heard 
ee ee ae ee eee | ot ie extraordinary beauty of the maidens on the 


getting away, and declared that if the thing could be banks of the lake of Thun, certainly greatly surpassed, 


done they would do it, cost what it might. The French | . ‘Sey : beet d yet 
ran about from place to place, shrugged their shoulders, neg respect, any of the Swiss peasantry I had ye 


talked to every body who could understand them, and Whilst we were enjoying our repast, a middle-aged 


0 many who could not; and whe l ir resources . : ; 
wd re ni wale eles “! pe poten es man came into the room, clad in a short coat of home-spun 
: P a ? | “hodden-gray,” and offered his services to us as a guide 


“C$ Oh! ¢ ace j ! i ivres j > | . : , 
ad Be get negrd orca genet b agen dared - to the Oberland. There was something exceedingly 
aux 8 Si ¢ P sere i ° ° . ° Sale 
a eT eee | pleasing about his appearance, and as his testimonials 
A few of all nations found refuge in books, or in the | | . Fp oc hi H d 
use of the pen. Among the latter was a German lady | “°° good, we immediately engage’ Sim. lec 
r _— * _ hae woes “°Y | out a most excellent guide; indeed, without exception, 
of rank, whose name I did not ascertain, but who 


informed me that she was engaged on the composition the best guide I ever had. 
of a romance, and that she meant to introduce into it The guide, with his many good qualities and 
ghee of a afi papel P bs , amusing touch of the Gascon, though a oie 
re DT, slexander introduces is readers | tant, a stout hater of the Jesuits, and prepared to 
ya - ae seem 3 7 cong i after- | fight for his religion if needful, did not by many 
of the intends Chand at to cig, tes | ee ee ee ae 
; \ * | spiritual matters. e was indeed neither charge- 
gentleman has in his posession, portraits, (said to ate with Infidelity, Romanism, nor Socinianism, 
be original,) of Luther and his wife, painted by | tne prevailing errors of Switzerland, but very 
Cranach ; the former, one is glad to learn, show- | jjahle we fear to the imputation of indifferentism. 
amg move intellect and dignity, and consequently | yz, was, as Charles Lamb says, not a Dissenter, but 
less animalism and coarseness than the common an Assenter, which, however, Lamb liked much 
pictures of the great Reformer. ; _ | better ; disposed to forbear with every body, his 
rg AY —— of one s —— _own Catholic wife included, and to moc ven 
style, or genius for scenic painting with @ peN | thing, No doubt he had last year fought at the 
and written characters, we select this brief pas- | “Revolution” of Lucerne, onthe rising of the patriots 
sage, though we could find many more elaborate | against the Jesuits. Even now, as he shouldered 
5c highly finished. ,, | the traveller’s knapsack, he exclaimed, “ A bas les 
ext morning we left Berne at an early hour by dili-) Jocuites! Honneur aux patriotes Lucernois! Ven- 


gence for Thun, where we arrived in time for the steamer | 9 . ; ous, 
which leaves that place for Neuhaus, at the other end of | Seance! vengeance - But Michele, if zeal 


the lake. The day was serene and sunny, so that we saw | was prudent, and before taking the field, would 
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have the crop secured ; a Swiss Revolution, being 
a healthy and invigorating, but a winter pastime. 


} 
; 


Thus Dr. Alexander laments over the condition of | 
in the hands of the Protestants, while the 
Catholics content themselves with agriculture, 


this honest fellow : 


Poor Michele ! with all his good-heartedness and all 
his hatred of the Jesuits, we soon found that, in regard 
to any correct conceptions of spiritual religion, he was 
completely in the dark. He was a Protestant, and, in 
profession at least, a believer in revelation; but his real 
position was one of utter infidelity or indifferentism. 
His wife, he told us, was a Catholic; but he assured us 
they got on very well together, for she was a good 
woman, and he was no bigot; “ Indeed,” said he, “I 
often go to chapel with her; not that I care for it, but 
it pleases her.” 

“Well, and does she ever go to your church with 
you ?” 

" “Qh, no, Monsieur : she is very good, but she would 
not do that.” 

“Then it appears that she is much more attached to 
her religion than you are to yours.” 

“Ah, sans doute, Monsieur; the poor woman is a 
dérote, but as for me, I thank God I am more free.” 

My friend here took him up, and endeavoured to 
impress upon him the necessity of sincerity and earnest- 
ness ih religion; but he appeared to make little impres- 
sion on the light heart of Michele. 

“ Look’ee, Monsieur,” exclaimed the latter, after 
some abortive attempts to reason the matter with my 
friend, “ 1 am a Protestant, my wife is a Catholic. It’s 
all one; the great God does not trouble himself with 
our little differences, (le grand Dieu ne s’embarrasse pas 
de nos petites differences. )” 

Alas ! does not much of what passes for liberalism 
in religion, even in our own country, amount to really 
nothing more than just such a miserable and irrational 
indifference to all religious distinctions, as was exhi- 
bited by this ignorant Swiss peasant ?’ 


And after this Dr. Alexander expatiates upon 
the scenery of the Jungfrau and her brother Alps, 
and aptly quotes Shelley. This is as it should be. 
It is at this stage that the tourist sets in earnest 
to the proper business of his book, the account of 
the Swiss churches. He broaches some singular 
Montesquieuish notions about the influence of cli- 





mate and other physical causes in forming the reli- | 


gious character of a people ; or, to make the thing 


plain, he illustrates the differences that from exter- | 


nal causes must exist between the religion of a Suther- 
landshire Highlander, who is a Celt, and that of a 
reading, lecture-hearing, talking, speculating Glas- 
gow weaver, a Saxon. There may be some truth 


but there ismore fancy in the theory which would | 


make the devout but ignorant and superstitious 
mountaineer, a more truly religious man than the 
better-instructed citizen. 

The “ Religious phenomena of Switzerland,” as 
Dr. Alexander phrases it, may, he says, be classed 
under three heads, Romanism, Infidelity, and 
Protestantism. 
Catholics, and of the various shades of Protes- 
tants no one can speak positively either as to 
numbers or dogmas ; but there is this grand distinc- 
tion between the Catholics of the Swiss cantons, 
that in the mountains “ they believe and tremble,” 
and in the plains “ they believe and chicane.” In 
brief, the mountaineers are honester men, and 
therefore we should say, with deference, better 
Christians. The Protestants are represented as 
being better instructed and more full of intelli- 
gence and enterprise than the Catholics, who 


| land of Calvin and Farel. 
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have, however, one superiority, thus described :— 
after it has been stated, that nearly all the science, 
manufactures, and commerce of Switzerland are 


warlike exercises, and rustic sports. 


In one very important respect, however, the Catholics 
of Switzerland have the advantage over the Protestants; 
they are both better instructed in the principles of their 
religion, and have a sincerer faith in and reverence for 
that religion, than can be affirmed of the Protestants in 
regard to theirs. Exceptions there are, doubtless, on 
both sides ; but the general fact is, I believe, as I have 
stated it. Whilst multitudes of the Protestants are 
ignorant of the first principles of Christian truth, whilst 
by many of them the peculiar doctrines of the gospel 
are repudiated, and whilst a spirit of indifference as to 
diversities of religious opinion widely prevails amongst 
them, the Catholics are, for the most part, sincerely 
attached to their faith, well acquainted with its prin- 
ciples and practices, proud of avowing their devotion to 
it, and apt to carry their preference for it the dangerous 
length of denouncing not only the sentiments, but even 
the persons of all who reject it. If this betrays them 
into intolerance, it is, nevertheless, surely a more whole- 
some state of things than that tendency to the opposite 
extreme which too much marks the Protestants of 
Switzerland at present. 


Superior purity in morals, or “ good conduct in 
the ordinary relations of life,” is also allowed to the 
Swiss Catholics ; an immense admission, but, as 
Catholics, yielded to them only. We would fain 


'hope that the accounts which Dr. Alexander 


received on the spot may have led to unconscious 
exaggeration in his picture of the prevailing 
Infidelity of Switzerland, especially of the coarse, 
conceited folly of those who are called Socialists, 
Infidelity, it is said, “exists in Switzerland 
under two forms, the one borrowed from the more 
polished scepticism of the French wits and savans, 
the other partaking of the absurdities and gross- 


nesses of Socialism.” But we must quote. 

The former is found predominating in the French 
Cantons, the latter in the German; and in some, such 
as the Canton de Vaud, both forms prevail. The 
lengths to which the unhappy individuals who have 
embraced these pernicious doctrines go in asserting 
them, is painful and horrible. The hideous exclamation 
of Voltaire concerning the Saviour, “ Ecrasez l’infame,” 
has found its echo among the infatuated mobs of the 
Amidst the grandest scenes 
of creation, where, on every hand, the finger of God 
has inscribed the memorials of his majesty, the fool has 
been heard proclaiming, “ No God,” and the air has 


_ been burdened with the frantic cry, “ Down with the 


good God.” 
Short of professed infidelity, but tending strongly in 


the same direction, and doubtless preparing the way 


for its adoption, is the Neologianism which, born in 


| Germany, has been extensively introduced among the 


There are nearly a million of 


clergy and more educated classes of Switzerland. In 
Ziirich, in Basle, in Berne, and partly also in Neuf- 
chatel, this pernicious system has prevailed. The 
appointment of such men as De Wette and Strauss to 
professorial chairs in the faculty of theology, after even 


Germany had cast them out, shows how little regard 


i 





the authorities in Basle and Ziirich, by whom they were 
appointed, had for evangelical truth, or even for the 
permanency of Christianity under any shape asa religion 
of divine revelation. 


The riots of the populace of Ziirich, Dr. Alex- 


| ander fears, originated rather in political partisan- 


ship than in any deep-rooted regard for Christi- 
anity. The opposition to Strauss, therefore, 
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goes for little. The Genevese Church is described 
as being too truly in the deplorable condition that 
previous evangelical reporters have represented it, 
if not worse. The doctrines of Calvin were first 
undermined by a heterodox professor of theology, 
Turretin, about the beginning of the last century, 
who was “an Arminian of the Grotian school ;” 
and his successor, Jean Jacques Vernet, went 
beyond him, and taught Arian doctrines. 

Since his time, the progress of doctrinal opinion 


among the clergy of Geneva, has been gradually down- | 


wards, in the direction of Socinianism and Deism. It 








is true, that the Genevese pastors have never openly | 


admitted that this is the fact; but the evidence in sup- 
port of the charge is too copious and too direct to allow 
room even for charity to suggest a doubt. 


Let us compare their Liturgical and Symbolical books | 


now in use, with those adopted at the Reformation : — | eformation 


We shall find the ancient Confession set aside, the 
ancient Catechism purged of all doctrine peculiarly 
evangelical, the authorized translation of the Bible 


altered, and the Liturgy modified so as to suit the | 


worship of a Socinianized assembly. 


Let us look at the regulations which the Company of | 


Pastors have from time to time adopted for themselves, 
and those who would enter their body :— We shall find 
them calculated to repress zeal for Calvinistic and evan- 
gelical truth, and to open the door for the free procla- 
mation of Rationalist or Unitarian heresies. 

Farther, they pron.ote those suspected, or known 
to entertain Socinian sentiments, and discounte- 
nance the Evangelicals. Something like reaction 
is now visible ; yet Mr. Alexander has to say,— 





' 


'the Church of Scotland. 


The Church which dates its origin from the labours of | 
Farel, and Calvin, and Beza, still retains its bad pre- | 


eminence of being the only National Church in Christen- 
dom in which the denial of the doctrines of its founders 
is the almost necessary condition of promotion and in- 
fluence. 


The Church of the Canton of Vaud was even in 
a worse condition than that of Geneva ; but about 
twenty years since there was a general revival 
throughout the Canton, and recently a disruption 


quence of the interference of the State with what 


better case than is made out by the Free Church 
of Scotland. A season of spiritual revival and 
prosperity had, as we have said, been experienced, 
though, in the minds of the mass of the people, 


The love of gaiety, indifference to spiritual things, and 
the poison of infidelity, still continued to exert a pre- 
ponderating influence. Such was the state of things up 
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only took place in 1845. We shall take one 
passage from the 2ecount of this secession, as it 
bears closely upon the late events in Scotland “i 
The fourth party in the Vaudoise Church was 
composed of individuals who, whilst renouncing the 
Voluntary principle, nevertheless maintained, that the 
Church is not altogether the mere instrument of the 
State; that she has, 2nd must continue to have, certain 
immunities and certain powers with which the State may 
not lawfully interfere; and that when these immunitics 
are invaded, or these powers restrained, it becomes her 
to renounce whatever advantages her union with the 
State may have conferred on her, and, at all hazards 
to pursue that freedom without which she cannot exist, 
In assuming this ground, these clergymen avowed prin- 
ciples which are not peculiar to them, but which lie ip 
the original constitution of their Church, and which 
belong as well to nearly all the other churches of the 
Circumstances have tended to foster jp 
this country the impression, that the sentiments of 
these individuals are coincident with those avowed by 
the parties who recently seceded from the Established 
Church of Scotland; and it has even been supposed 
that the earlier secession has had a material effect in 
prompting the later. This I conceive to be founded 
on mistake; and the mistake is one which requires to 
be rectified, if a just view of the actual position of the 
seceding pastors in the Canton de Vaud is to be 
obtained. Of the party of which I am now speaking, 
the sentiments in church matters appears to me almost 
identical with those avowed by the Established Church 
of this country, with this exception, that they concede 
a larger amount of power in ecclesiastical matters to the 
civil magistrate than I think has ever been conceded by 
They regard the magistrate 
as incompetent to interfere in matters of doctrine and 
worship; but every thing besides they seem freely to 
yield into his hands. If he allow the Church her creed 
and her rites, they would ask no more; all matters of 
order, arrangement, and organization, they would leave 
at his disposal. The authority of Christ as Head of 


| the Church, they regard as in no degree involved in 
_such matters; and therefore the best arrangement they 


can make with the civil power, they feel themselves at 
perfect liberty to adopt. Nay, so far do they carry 
these views, that some of them have not hesitated to 


_condemn publicly the principle, that the honour of 
or secession from the Cantonal Church, in conse- | 


Christ as the Head of the Church is at all involved in 
any question pertaining to the subject of ecclesiastical 


P e ‘ : | polity. 
were considered the especial rights of the Church. | -— 


The seceding clergy and laity of the Canton of | , |. ' , : 
8 os ) | National Church of Vaud, and the Free Church 

Vaud show, according to Dr. Alexander, a much | ),. ge ' 
| Dissenters, is farther elucidated by an extract from 


The difference between the Dissenters from the 


'a publication issued by M. Baup of Vevay, and 


‘read at a general conference of pastors. 


It is 
entitled, ““ A View of the Condition of the National 
>] 


| Church of the Canton of Vaud in 1845;” and 


to 1839, when the Established Church of Vaud was) 


called to pass through an ordeal of which she has not 
yet exhausted all the consequences. In that yeara 
new arrangement was entered into between the Church 
and the State, in pursuance of a plan suggested by cer- 
tain commissioners, who, in 1831, had been appointed 
to consider the subject of ecclesiastical affairs in the 
Canton. This arrangement was based upon the prin- 


ciple, that the Church, as by law established, is purely | 


an instrument of the State, and must consequently, in 
every thing, be under the control of the State. Pro- 
ceeding upon this principle, the State assumed the 
right not only to control all the actions of the Church, 
but also to prescribe its doctrines, and, if need be, to 
supersede its ritual. 


The struggle lasted for some years. Many of 


the laity seceded ; but the disruption of the clergy | directly for a question of doctrine, but singly for the 


shows that, on the Continent, the real merits of 
the Free Church question, as one of mere “ ecclesi- 
astical organization,” of mint and cummin, begins 
to be understood. The publication is moreover 
important, since it may be regarded as an autho- 
rized declaration of the opinions of the dissenting 
clergymen of the Canton. It states,— 

“ When we maintain that the church ought to recog- 
nise no head but Jesus, we believe that this has respect 
only to doctrines and the moral precepts flowing from 
them ; not at all to this or that question of ecclesiasti- 
cal organization, on which, in the absence of positive 
orders, each church is at liberty to take the side which 
best suits its own necessities. 

“ Accordingly, whilst we render justice to the devot- 
edness of the Free Church of Scotland, we may be per- 
mitted to utter a doubt as to the principle which guided 
its formation. For what has she contended! Not 
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right of flocks to interfere in the choice of their pastors. 
Now, this is not, at least as a general thesis, to contend 
for the rights of Jesus Christ ; for,on the one hand, 
the course to be followed in the election of pastors is 
not imperatirely prescribed in the New Testament ; and 
on the other, it is well enough known that a flock, no 
less than a patron, may select for its spiritual guide a 
heretic, one who, according to the definition of St. John, 
is an Antichrist. We grant, that in the particular cases 
with which they were occupied, onr brethren in Scotland 
really contended for the saving truth ; but the principle 
which they have maintained is not in itself a guarantee 

inst error. Let them not, then, exaggerate the 
tendency of their noble conduct ; it is less for the 
supremacy of Christ, than for that of their flocks, that 
they have so valiantly struggled.” P. 16. 


When the dissenters of the Vaud have got a 
little more light, they may farther discern, that it 
is less for the rights of their flocks, to which 
extent popular sympathy went with them, than 
for the supremacy of their Presbyteries, Synods, 
and Assemblies —of their Order, in short —that 


the clergy of the Free Church so valiantly strug- | 
gled. .When the civil courts, in protecting in-— 


dividual rights, dared to interfere with the man- 
dates of their Church courts, the veto on the 
appointment of a minister, all that after years of 
conflict had been gained for the People, was de- 
clared “a mere bagatelle,” a worthless thing, not 
worth contending for, when the power of ecclesi- 


astical courts was brought into question, And | 


what, at this moment, is the constitution of the 
Free Church? In what Acts of its Assemblies 
are the new or revived rights that were to be con- 
ceded to “the Christian people,” defined or em- 
bodied? In what consists their freedom, except 
in being made over from lay patrons — objection- 


able, we admit—to a metropolitan junta, or a_ 
body of clerical patrons, at least as likely to inter- | 


fere, dictate, and domineer, where they have power, 
as any lay patrons whatever. ‘Two evils existed ; 
but it remains to be seen whether the lesser evil 
has been chosen. 

Among the various sects in Switzerland, Dr. 
Alexander naturally paid much attention to the 
Independent Church. Its organization and dis- 
cipline appear simple, reasonable, and scriptural ; 
and if not showing many signs of outward pro- 
sperity, the Independent Congregations appear 
to be prospering in spirit and usefulness. Yet 


divisions have arisen even among these little | 


scattered flocks; and in alluding to these Dr. 
Alexander is led to make the following judicious 
remarks :— 


It seldom happens that any portion of a community 
breaks away from old and established forms of worship 
or belief, without this being followed by the formation of 
a number of different sects. The increased disposition 
to exercise the right of individual judgment; the 
importance which comes to be attached to every dif- 
ference of judgment, even the most minute ; and too 
often the idle love of change or the foolish vanity of 
differing from others, continually operate at such times 
in the way of multiplying the parties into which reli- 
gious inquirers divide themselves. That this is an evil, 
it would be wrong to deny ; but it is an evil which, in 
the present imperfect state of things, we must be content 
to bear as part of the price that must be paid for that 
great good of which it is the attendant. eee 

The first form in which diversity of sentiment invaded 
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these communities, was a species of mysticism. Some 
persons arose who pretended that Christians are_privi- 
leged to enjoy an inward light distinct froth that of 
natural reason and the written word, and partaking of 
the nature of direct inspiration from heaven ; to 
the enjoyment of this they laid claim. Others 
without going so far as this, placed undue stress u 
the internal life of the Christian, and treated as unn 
cessary or superstitious all outward profession and the 
use of means. To these enthusiastic notions, the piety 
of Southern France and Switzerland seems prone, 
among Catholics and Protestants. They are generally, 
however, rather the peculiarities of individuals than 
the tenets of sects, and appear and disappear without 
making any permanent impression upon the general 
religious community. So it has been among the Swiss 
dissenting churches ; a few individuals here and there 
have adopted these views, and have given some trouble 
to the churches with which they were connected ; but 
beyond this, their influence has not reached. 

The same may be said of Lardonism, a form of error 
which it is not very easy to describe, and which takes its 
name from its founder, the minister Lardon. It seems 
to be a species of Irvingism, in so far as its leaders 
lay claim to the apostleship, and maintain that each 

individual church should present a type or pattern of 
_ the whole body of Christ, with all the officers appointed 
_by him. Hence they have apostles, prophets, evange- 
| lists, &e., according to the list furnished by St. Paul 
/in Eph. iv. 11, and 1 Cor. xii. 28. This sect arose in 
1830. Itis now nearly extinct, the multiplicity of offices 
| being such, that to fill them up required always more 
men than the flock could furnish. To such an extent 
did this sect carry their principle of reproducing apostolic 
usages, that they would assemble for worship only in an 
upper room ; some of them refused to shave their beards ; 
and some would have nothing todo with so un-apostolic 
a practice as sending letters by the post, but always trans- 
mitted them by the hands of messengers! It is to be 
hoped that, for consistency’s sake, the letters themselves 
were written in Greek. One wonders also how such strict 
adherents to primitive usages could bring their minds 
| to wear hats, and coats, and shoes. 

In 1832, Jreingism, in its genuine form, was intro- 
duced among the Swiss Christians by Messrs. Drum- 
mond and Carey, from this country. This system foand 
a considerable number of adherents, especially from 
among the Oratoire party at Geneva. Upon the Inde- 
pendent Churches it made but little impression. 

About the year 1837, a vigorous attempt was made 
to introduce Wesleyan Methodism into Switzerland, 
which had the effect of considerably disturbing some of 
the dissenting churches there. The Independent Church 
at Lausanne was nearly entirely ruined in consequence 
of the discussions excited by the adoption, by the then 
pastor, of the Wesleyan doctrine of perfection, and by 
the lengths to which he and his adherents carried their 
views. At present, the Wesleyan party is almost ex- 
tinct in Switzerland. They have, I believe, only one 
congregation, and that not a large one; it is at Lausanne, 
and is under the pastorate of Mr. Cook, a gentleman 
from this country. 

Since 1839, by much the most formidable enemy with 
which the Independent Charches of Switzer have 
had to contend, has appeared in the shape of "3 
_mouthism or Darbyiem. Mr. Darby, well known in 
country as the founder of the sect known by the name 
_of Plymouth brethren, visited Switzerland in 1838. His 
first residence was at Geneva, where he industriously 
propagated his peculiar views, and not without encou- 
-ragement. Having succeeded in forming a party there, 
he, in March, 1840, passed over to the Canton de Vand, 
and settled at Lausanne. At the time of his arrival in 
this town, he found the Independent Church rent in 
pieces by the Wesleyan controversy; he set himself 
| immediately to oppose the Wesleyan party, which he 
| did with great success; and having routed them, he 

bent all his efforts upon the pro ion 
views regarding the intention of p ; 
| per order of the church. 
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turn, was, according to Dr. Alexander, “ routed ” 


by an Independent minister named Rochat. How 
the Catholics must exult in these things — exult 


without cause ! 
One important object of Dr. Alexander’s tour 


was to trace the personal history and opinions of 


Jean Baptiste Morelli, whom Sir William Hamil- 
ton* has described as “ the father of Non-intrusion, 
and, in general, of Jndependent principles ; and 
whom Dr. Alexander recognises as the first great 
advocate of Congregational views of Church polity; 
and a man, consequently, whose history must be 
most interesting to those who have adopted similar 
views. Morelli was a native of Paris, and wrote, 
about the middle of the sixteenth century, on the 
Discipline and Polity of the Christian Church, 
His principles were truly Independent. He was 
a genuine advocate for the rights of the Christian 
People. One can understand what the man would 
be at, of whom Beza, reckoning his doctrines 
erroneous, and such as would unsettle the order 
established in the Reformed churches, thus writes : 

“ Among other things submitted to a synod, there was 
heard the summary of a book on ecclesiastical discipline, 
composed by a Parisian named Morelli, in which, among 
other things, it is pretended that ecclesiastical elections 
ought to be conducted by all the people assembled 
together, each giving his voice, in place of (as is the 
case where churches and consistories are already 
arranged,) the election being conducted apart, after 
an examination as to doctrine and manners, by the 
ministers and elders, or else at the colloquies ; which 
election, after being notified to the people, the latter 
are free either to confirm it, or to debate it before the 
Consistory, or, if it need be, to carry it still further, viz. 
to the Provincial or National Synod, so as to avoid in- 
trigue and all confusion.” 

Need we tell that Morelli’s book was condemned 
by the Synod, and the author finally excommuni- 
cated ? 

After the passing of this sentence, Morelli went to 
Geneva. Here, finding himself excluded from Christian 
fellowship, in consequence of the censure pronounced 


upon him by the Synod of Orleans, he complained to | 


the Genevese clergy, that he had been unjustly and 
harshly dealt with by the French church, and prayed 
them, notwithstanding the sentence under which he 
had been laid, to admit him to the privileges of the 
church. 
such an assertion might give rise, granted him a con- 
ference, at which they endeavoured to persuade him to 
retract the sentiments to which he had given utterance. 
In this they failed, for Morelli held to his opinions as 
scriptural, but at the same time pleaded that, even 
supposing them erroneous, the error was not such as to 
require that he should be cut off from Christian 
communion. Unable to turn him from his course, 
the ministers handed him over to the Consistory, under 
the charge of having affirmed, “that it is a pernicious 
thing, and contrary to the example of the apostles, that 
the ministers should have a council apart from the 
people ;” but Morelli, instead of appearing at the 
summons of the Consistory, retired from Geneva, pro- 
bably to Lyons. . 


This is a highly edifying narrative. The system 
of persecution was continued, until,— 





*Ina 


phlet addressed to the Non-intrusion party, en- 
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We cannot tell at length how Mr. Darby, in his 


They, “ to prevent the scandals” to which | 







Not satisfied with inflicting upon their erring brother 
the highest ecclesiastical punishment, Calvin ang his 
associates deemed it necessary, also, to invoke 
him the vengeance of the civil power. A report of their 
proceedings in his case was accordingly drawn up, ang 
laid before the magistrates of Geneva, with a petition 
that they would deal with him “ as reason required.” 
Morelli, aware of the temper of the men with 
he had now to do, and having the fate, doubtless, of 
Servetus, Alciatus, Tell, and others, before his eyes, giq 
not deem it expedient to abide the summons of these 
stern guardians of orthodoxy. Betaking himself 
Lyons, he addressed a letter to the Syndies of Geneva, 
in which he defended his own conduct, and complained 
of the harshness with which he had been treated by 
the Consistory. This he transmitted through his Wife, 
who appears to have remained behind in Geneva, 
Unable to deal with Morel!i in person, the rulers of 
Geneva resolved that they would nevertheless proceed 
against him as far as they could, and, at any rate, do 
justice upon his book. For this purpose they convened 
on the 26th September, 1563, and proceeded to their 
self-appointed duty religiously: “having,” as they are 
careful to record, “God and the holy scriptures before 
their eyes, and having invoked his holy name for the 
performing of right judgment, saying: In the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.” After due 
deliberation, they unanimously resolved, that Morelli 
should be regarded as guilty of contumacy, and proceeded 
against with the utmost rigour. He was accordingly 
outlawed,—a sentence which subjected him to the 
punishment of death if again found within the Canton 
of Geneva. His book was also denounced as heretical 
and dangerous. All booksellers were forbidden to 
retain it in their shops; all good citizens were enjoined 
not to buy it,nor to keep it; and those who happened to 
possess a copy were requested to deliver it up to the 
magistrates, that it might be destroyed. This silly 
edict fully accounts for the exceeding scarcity of the 
work at the present day. 


The persecution did not cease here ; but time 
and the strength of truth made it needful to 
temporize,—for Morelli would not give up his 
“errors.” Of the close of his life there is no 
trace. Dr. Alexander throws out a conjecture 
that he may have perished in the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. Independency for the time seems 
to have either died with him, or to have been let 
quietly die out. Such was the severity shown to 
the “ father of Non-intrusion,” the first advocate of 
the rights of “the Christian People.” If the 
people of Geneva have erected no monument to 
perpetuate the memory of the excommunicators 
and persecutors of Morelli and Servetus, neither 
modern Independents nor worse heretics need be 
very deeply grieved. If magistrates will no longer 
“deal as reason requires,” with men denounced 
by very orthodox and zealous ministers, the 
cause of regret to private Christians is still less. 
But we have already dwelt too long on Dr. Alex- 
ander’s book, as we wished to give those of our 
readers not likely early to fall in with it, a taste of 
its quality. It is directly an exceedingly agreeable 
and instructive work, and indirectly one much 
more instructive. 
Dr. Alexander reached his residence in Edin- 
burgh in thirty-seven hours after leaving Ostend, 
and spent an hour and a half at Dover, and two 
hours in London. “ Such are the achievements of 
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Notes and Recollections of a Professional Life. By the 
late William Fergusson, Esq. M.D.; Inspector-General 
of Military Hospitals. Edited by his son, James 
Fergusson. Large 8vo. London: Longman & Co. 
Tue composition of this volume of “ Recollections,” 

formed the interesting occupation of the close of a life 

spent in promoting the useful objects and benevolent 
designs which it elucidates. Dr. Fergusson, throughout 
his whole professional career, had been a frequent con- 
tributor to periodical works, both on subjects strictly 
professional, and on such as are connected with the 
moral and physical improvement of the army ; but it 
was not until he was far advanced in life, and with- 
drawn from active pursuits, that he began to regret that | 
iis philanthropic hints and speculations, whether pro- | 
fessional or general, had not been given to the world in | 

a more consolidated and stable form. To effect this 

the composition of the present volume was com- 
menced. But illness suspended those labours which 
the death of the author brought to a conclusion before 
his design had been nearly completed. The work must 
therefore be accepted as a fragment; and yet it is not un- 
satisfactory, since, though in a disjointed form, it em- 
bodies nearly all Dr. Fergusson’s opinions, experiences, 
and suggestions, on the military branch of his profession. 

And the military experiences, we are inclined to think, | 

must be, to ordinary readers, the most important part of | 

Dr. Fergusson’s professional career, though he was for | 

some years engaged as a civil practitioner in Edinburgh, | 

and afterwards for a long period at Windsor. 

Dr. Fergusson was a native of Ayr, and received his 
medical education in Edinburgh, though he also walked 
the London hospitals. At the age of twenty-one he was, 
in 1794, appointed an assistant-surgeon, and rising | 
through the several grades of his profession, and serving 
in different quarters of the world, he remained attached | 
to the army until the peace. 

In their general character, Dr. Fergusson’s Notes 
considerably resemble Mr. Marshall’s work, which was | 
fully described in our number for June. 
the distinguishing peculiarities of the three nations from 
which the British army is recruited ; and the soldier of 
each nation receives high, but discriminating praise. 
Separately, the English, Scots, and Irish, are admirable, 
but in combination, and when properly amalgamated, | 
irresistible; superior to any troops the world ever has | 
seen, or ever will see. The character assigned to the | 
soldier of each of the three nations, is felt to be true and | 
accurate. As a specimen, we must be content with that 
of the Irish soldier, as it is the shortest. 

The Irish soldier is of high renown, and foreign 
nations have sought his aid, and recorded his worth. In 
our own armies, his excellence is acknowledged, but he 


requires to be reclaimed before he can be trusted, for his 
habits are lawless, and his temper, till broken in, un- | 
governable. Allow due time for these, and there never | 
existed a more daring intrepid soldier. Danger and | 
death are to him as sport: he rejoices in the battle, and | 











| 
| 


He discusses | 


| 
| 
) 





makes game of all the perils and accidents of war. His | 
good humour seldom forsakes him even under the | 


severest privations, and when the soldiers of the kindred | was booming in our ears, 
nations would often give up in despair he will turn the | He was my superior by at least four degrees 


whole into a jest. Full of hardihood, courage, and en- 
durance, often with wit at will, (indeed, he is at all 
times noisier than the Englishman) he makes danger 


| ment. 


in the first campaign. 


REGISTER. 


whimsical and ridiculous by the example of despising it. 
His first and greatest defect is the resistance te disci- 
pline, and the incorrigibility of his national habits: get 
over these, and within the three ki there may not 
be found a better soldier ; but he must have time, for the 
recruit is as frequently the worst as the veteran is found 
to be the best subject in the British army: The Irish 
officer of family and education has justly been esteemed 
the most chivalrous of modern Europe. When taken 
from the lower ranks, he, with all the high daring of the 
soldier, exhibits also some of his faults. Little addicted 
to the pursuits of industry, of which, from the political 
state of his country, he may be said to know nothing, he 
has been bred up in idleness, and his education is often 
defective. To such, the life of a soldier, with its alter- 
nations of stirring adventure, and the license of a garri- 
son, or country quarters, has many charms. On this 
rock he is often wrecked, but once sobered down, he 
generally becomes a valuable soldier, with ready mind 
and steady heart to endure whatever may befall him. 


Dr. Fergusson is the decided enemy of “ the detestable 
lash.” Indeed, upon this, and similar points, such as 
life in barracks, diet, rations, &c. there is so remark- 
able a coincidence between his opinions and those of Mr. 
Marshall, as to make it superfluous for us to recur so 
soon to the same subject. 

The wretclied condition of the military medical staff, 
and of the military hospitals, during the early period of 
the late war, is a more novel topic. The Physician- 
General had in his wisdom decided that no surgeon 
should be employed in the army, who was not a gra- 
duate of an English university. Behold the conse- 


| quences! They were indeed only such as might have 


been foreseen. 


An old broken-down court physician of London, upon 
a claim of having accompanied the expedition to Cuba, 


' some forty years antecedently, was appointed Director- 


General. The old army medical officers were every 
where superseded by young medical men from the 
Universities, without the smallest advantage of clinical 
experience, or military medicine. Regimental hospitals 
were all but unknown, and in the general hospitals 
there was neither system, nor code, nor rule of manage- 
As soon as circumstances pressed, every hospital 


| consequently became a pest-house—a deadly drain upon 


the effective strength of the army. The evils of accu- 
mulation, that mighty fount of human disease, became 


| aggravated from month to month, until at the last | 


verily believe no army ever exhibited in its hospitals a 
more lamentable spectacle of indiscipline and abuse. 
The position of the young physicians, meanwhile, was 
both pitiable and ridiculous. Divested of the pride they 
had imbibed at the Universities, they might have made 
excellent hospital-assistants : and, from their high gene- 
ral education, would have been deserving of every pro- 


| motion the rules of military service —which in due 


course of time they would have come to grace and 
elevate — could permit. Their station in society, too, 


_ proclaimed them to be a class far superior to what the 


army had commonly received ; but as physicians, setting 
aside their utter ignorance of diseases at so — an 
age, more especially military ones, they were too 
fine for common use. To one of them I was attached 
He could read Hippocrates in the 
original Greek, but he did not know the grain scales 


/ and weights when he saw them ; and to have touched a 


bleeding wound, even while the sound of the cannon 
would have been to lose caste. 
of military 


rank, but I had to teach him what I myself was taught 


i the early days of my apprenticeship. With an 


apothecary, an assistant, a nurse, and aj clerk in his 
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train, he might have made a routine book prescription, 
in classical Latin (for what young inexperienced physi- 
cian ever makes any other, unless by chance) out of the 
military medicine chest ; but had the ingredients of his 
own prescription been put into his hands, he would have 
known as much about them as if they had been sent 
from Timbuctoo. He had worn a cap and gown at 
Cambridge, but it is not to be supposed that he had ever 
entered an apothecary’s shop, or contaminated his hands 
with drugs either in bulk or detail. In fact, no medical 
officer should be tolerated in an army who cannot, like 
the man of Ross, “ prescribe, attend, the physic make 
and give.” He must be a man of all work to have any 
business there ; but to have placed such a man over the 
heads of all who were experienced in military medicine 
and diseases, while he was not fit for any work, was as 
stupid and gross anabuse as could have been imposed 
upon an army. 

With such surgeons, and other officers possessing 
nearly similar qualifications, and quite as unfit for their 
duties, is it wonderful that a gallant army, of at least 
30,000 men, were, in one disastrous campaign in Hol- 
land, reduced at the end of their retreat, and mainly by 
famine, hardship, and disease, to scarcely 8000 men ? 

Much of the volume is filled with medical disserta- 
tions, principally upon those diseases which fell under 
the author’s immediate observation in the West Indies, 
and in the military hospitals in the Peninsula. Even 
these, besides being professional, are of a desultory cha- 
racter, Dr. Fergusson not having been able to re-write 
them as he had intended. But laying such aside, many 
sections are adapted to readers of every class. As ex- 
amples of these, we quote a few of the remarks upon the 
advantages which those soldiers must possess who are 
trained to march with ease and facility. 







































































The disciplined army that can march the best must, 
ceteris paribus, according to the simplest mathematical 
principles, have the best of it in every movement of 
troops; but with ceteris superioribus, the result must be 
as certain and demonstrable as in any proposition of 
Euclid. How precious, then, to cultivate, how indis- 
pensable the possession of, this native faculty, without 


war, the children of France — literally the children— | 
sported round the heavy lumbering Austrians, and de- 
stroyed, or led captive, their giant troops as so many | 
stall-fed cattle. Napoleon darted out and in of their | 
formal lines like a Will-o’-the-wisp, till the end was the 
destruction or captivity of the soldiers, out-manceuvred 
and astonished at the newness of the lesson, and the 
boldness of their puny foes ; but is it to be thus with 
the sons of Britain? Are we to wait till they choose 
to place themselves within our grasp, and let them 
sport in mischief round our chafed battalions, 
when We ought to have the power and the faculty to | 
sport as they sport, and better, in making them feel the 
grasp their ingenuity would fain enable them to elude ! 
Every British soldier ought to be made the best marcher 
in Europe, or persevere in the exercise till he becomes so. 
He must also keep it up, or resign the palm to better 
soldiers ; but it is in the power of every one to preserve 
the advantage, for walking (in other words, marching) 
is the most native and easily called into play of all our 
faculties. All drilling should be made subservient to it, | 
for when otherwise, it is futile; and slow movements of | 
any kind, except at an execution or a funeral, should be | 
held to be worse than ridiculous. The soldier who has | 
remained for weeks or months in his barrack-room, 
without ever performing a march, has to a certain ex- | 
tent lost that faculty, and is so far unsoldiered. It | 
should have been his daily practice, and then health and | 
strength would have been the result. 


NOTES OF A PROFESSIONAL LIFE. 


many of his opinions before “the Schoolmaster Was 
abroad.” He did not reckon on much good resulting to 
soldiers from reading and mental cultivation. He Views 
them too exclusively as mere soldiers ; but, as such, he 
would make them respectable and comfortable, and feed 
and lodge them well; and, in order to do s0, teach 
them to cook, to wash and mend their clothes and shoes 
and clean their apartments. They might also enjoy 
gymnastic amusements ; and, instead of reading, solace 
themselves with music. But we have said enough of 
volume which conveys a very pleasing idea of the Virtues 
and acquirements of its excellent author; and will be 
found most interesting to the immediate circle of his 
friends, nor unacceptable in wider circles. 


Hood’s Own: or, Laughter from Year to Year; being 
Former Runnings of his Comic Vein, with an In. 
fusion of New Blood for General Circulation. 8yo, 
with the Original Illustrations, and a Portrait of the 
Author, pp. 568. London : Moxon. 


In what terms can we speak of the first sprightly 
runnings—the cream, the very quintessence—of Hood's 
genial comic humour and Will-o’-the-wisp fancy? It 
were presumption to attempt description of the inde- 
scribable. Is it not enough that the fragments and 
precious remains thus again set forth in seemly guise, 
must far surpass, both as to quantity and quality, any 
other literary banquet that the holidays of 1847 will 
produce. The volume consists of a copious selection of 
Hood’s best sketches from his Comic Annvua.s of a series 
of years, and his other writings ; and of wood-cuts con- 
taining as much point and fantastic humour as the text 
they illustrate. Some touch of the serious, too, if not 
indeed the pathetic, of Mirth with a tear in her eye, is 
found in the “ Literary Reminiscences,” taken from 
Hood’s Magazine. These Reminiscences, by the way, 





| 


unravel what to us has ever been the mystery of Hood 


| being the only literary Englishman who understood or 
: this" \ y, WI | could write pure Scotch. He was partly Scotch by 
which all military instruction is vain, and with it, the | 
palm is at once transferred from the stronger to the | . ; aie ; 
weaker side, which has thus been made the stronger. | Scotland, where, with the language, he caught the pre- 


At the beginning of the great French Revolutionary | 


blood, and spent some of his best juvenile years in 


vailing Scotch epidemic of scribbling verse. From the 
Reminiscences referring to a later period of the writer's 
life we shall borrow a few passages ; and even this is 
scarcely needed, from a volume that will soon be in 
every one’s hands. “It is pleasant,” says our right 
pleasant companion, in making his public confession — 


It is pleasant, after a match at Chess, particularly if 
we have won, to try back, and reconsider those impor- 
tant moves which have had a decisive influence on the 
result. It is still more interesting, in the game of Life, 
to recall the critical positions that have occurred during 
its progress, and review the false or judicious steps that 
have led to our subsequent good or ill fortune. There 
is, however, this difference, that chess is a matter of 
pure skill and calculation, whereas the chequered board 
of human life is subject to the caprice of Chance —the 
event being sometimes determined by combinations 
which never entered into the mind of the player. To 
such an accident it is perhaps attributable that the 
hand now tracing these reminiscences is holding a pen 
instead of an etching-point ; jotting down these prose 
pleasures of memory, in lieu of furnishing articles 
“ plated on steel,” for the pictorial periodicals. 

It will be remembered that my mental constitution, 
however weak my physical one, was proof against that 
type-us fever which parches most scribblers till they are 
set up, done up, and maybe cut up, in print and boards. 
Perhaps 1 had read, and trembled at the melancholy 
annals of those unfortunates who, rashly undertaking 


It must be recollected that Dr. Fergusson had formed | to write for bread, had poisoned themselves, like Chat 
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, for want of it, or choked themselves, like Otway, | question —“ Arrah, honey, why did you diet” Had 
gp obtaining it. ° I had selected a branch | you not an editor, and elegant prose writers, and beau- 
ofthe Fine Arts for my serious pursuit. Prudence, the | tiful poets, and broths of boys for criticism and classics, 
ter of Wisdom, whispering, perhaps, that the en- | and wits and humorists,— Elia, Cary, Procter, Can- 
paver, Pye, had a better chance of a beefsteak inside, | ningham, Bowring, Barton, Hazlitt, Elton, Hartley 
than Pye the laureate ; not that the verse-spinning was | Coleridge, Talfourd, Soane, Horace Smith, Reynolde; 
qite given up. Though working in agua fortis, 1 still | Poole, Clare, and Thomas Benyon, with a = ere be- 
played with Castaly, now writing — ali monkeys are | sides. Hadn't you Lions’ Heads with tional 
jmitators, and all young authors are monkeys —now | Tales! Hadn’t you an Opitm Eater, and a Dwarf, 
writing 2 Bandit, to match the Corsair, and anon, | and a Giant, and a learned Lamb, and a Green Mant 
patching a Lalla Crow, by way of companion to Lalla | Had you not a regular Drama, and a Musical Report, 
Rookh. Moreover, about this time, | became a member | and a Report of Agriculture, and an Obituary, and a 
of a private select Literary Society, that “ waited on | Price Current, and a current price, of only half-a- 
Ladies and Gentlemen at their own houses.” Our| crown! Arrah, why did you die! Why, somehow 
Minerva, allegorically speaking, was a motley person- | the contributors fell away —the concern went into 
in blue stockings, a flounced gown, quaker cap | other hands :— worst of all, a new editor tried to put 
snd kerchief, French flowers, and a man’s hat. She | the Belles Lettres in Utilitarian envelopes; whereupon, 
held a fan in one hand, and a blowpipe in the other. | the circulation of the Miscellany, like that of poor Le 
Her votaries were of both sexes, old and young, mar- | Fevre, got slower, slower, slower, — and slower still, — 
ried and single, assenters, dissenters, High Church, Low | and then stopped for ever! It was a sorry scattering 
Church, No Church ; Doctors in Physics, and Apothe- | of those old Londoners! Some went out of the country: 
caries in Metaphysics ; dabblers in Logic, Chemistry, | one (Clare) went into it. Lamb retreated to Cole- 
Casuistry, Sophistry, natural and unnatural History, | brooke. Mr. Cary presented himself to the British 
Phrenology, Geology, Conchology, Demonology; in| Museum. Reynolds and Barry took to engrossing 
short, all kinds of Colledgy-Knowledgy-Ology, inclu- | when they should pen a stanza, and Thomas Benyon 
ding “ Cakeology,” and oo a and coffee. Hr other | gave up literature. 
societies, we had our President —a sort of Speaker oF , bi , 
who never spoke ; at least within my experience he This is worth reading. OF this illustrious band, the 
never unbosomed himself of any thing but a portentous | best beloved of our author’s heart was that most love- 
shirt frill. According to the usual order of the enter- | able, and absolutely fascinating, Charles Lamb, who ap- 


tsinment, there was—first, Tea and Small Talk ;| pears to have bewitched and cast glamour over all the 
secondly, an Original Essay, which should have been | young men of genius who were drawn within the circle 


followed, thirdly, by a Discussion, or Great Talk : but fl : rie a 
nine times in ten it chanced, or rather mumchanced, of his spells. Lamb was far from wearing his “ Heart 


that, between those who did not know what to think, | UP? his sleeve, for daws to peck at;” but it was 
and others who did not know how to deliver what they | enough that he had a heart, and that Hood wooed and 
thought, there ensued a dead silence, so “very dead | won it. And now one more snatch of these golden 
indeed,” as Apollo Belvi says, that it seemed buried | Reminiscences. 

intothe bargain. . .. . As regards my own 

share in the Essays and Arguments, it misgives me that Thus characteristically commenced my intimacy with 
they no more satisfied our decidedly serious members, | C. Lamb. He had recently become my neighbour, and in 
than they now propitiate Mr. Rae Wilson. At least, | a few days called again to ask me to tea, “to meet 
one society night, in escorting a female Fellow towards | Wordsworth.” In spite of any idl~ jests to the con- 
her home, she suddenly stopped me, taking advantage | trary, the name had a spell in it that drew me to Cole- 








perhaps of the awful locality, and its associations, justin | 
front of our chief criminal prison, and looking earnestly | 
in my face, by the light of a Newgate lamp, inquired, | 
somewhat abruptly, “ Mr. Hood! are you not an | 
tO oe ae ee Sa ee | 

In the beginning of the year 1821, a memorable duel, | 
originating in a pen-and-ink quarrel, took place at Chalk | 
Farm, and terminated in the death of Mr Juhin Scott, | 
the able editor of the London Magazine. The melan- | 
choiy result excited great interest, in which 1 fully | 
participated, little dreaming that his catastrophe in- | 
volved any consequences of importance to myself. But | 
on the loss of its conductor, the periodical passed into 
other hands. The new proprietors were my friends; | 
they sent for me, and, after some preliminaries, | was 
duly installed as a sort of sub-editor of the London 
Magazine. 

To judge by my zeal and delight in my new pursuit, 
the bowl had at last found its natural bias. Not con- 
tent with taking articles, like candidates for holy orders 
— with rejecting articles, like the Belgians — 1 dreamt 
articles, thought articles, wrote articles, which were all 
inserted by the editor, of course with the concurrence of 
his deputy. The more irksome parts of authorship, 
such as the correcticn of the press, were to me labours 
of love. I received a revise from Mr. Baldwin’s Mr. 
Parker, as if it had been a proof of his regard ; forgave 
him all his slips, and really thought that printers’ devils 
Were not so black as they are painted. But my top- 
gallant glory was in “our Contributors!” How I used 
to look forward to Elia ! and backward for Hazlitt, and 
all round for Edward Herbert, and how I used to look 
up to Allan Cunningham ! for at that time the London 
had a goodly list of writers—a rare company. It is 
now defunct ; and perhaps no ex-periodical might so 





appropriately be apostrophized with the Irish funereal 


brooke Cottage with more alacrity than consisted with 
prudence, stiff joints, and a worth wind. But | was 
willing to run, at least hobble, some risk, to be of a 
party in a parlour with the author of Laodamia and 
Hartleap Well. As for his Betty Foy-bles, he is not 
the first man by many who has met with a simple frac- 
ture through riding his theory-hack so far and so fast, 
that it broke down with him. If he has now and then 
put on a night-cap, so have his own next-door mountains. 
if he has babbled, sometimes, like an infant of two 
years old, he has also thought, and felt, and spoken, the 
beautiful fancies, and tender affections, and artless 
language, of the children who can say, “ We are seven.” 
Along with food for babes, he has furnished strong meat 
for men. So I put on my great-coat, and in a few 
minutes found myself, for the first time, at a door that 
opened to me as frankly as its master’s heart ; for, with- 
out any preliminaries of hall, passage, or parlour, one 
single step across the threshold brought me into the 
sitting-room, and in sight of the domestic hearth. The 


_room looked brown with “old bokes,” and beside the 


fire sate Wordsworth, and his sister, the hospitable Elia, 
and the excellent Bridget. As for the bard of Rydal, 
his outward man did not, perhaps, disappoint one ; but 
the palaver, as the Indians say, fell short of my antici- 
pations. Perhaps my memory is in fault ; "twas many 
years ago, and, unlike the biographer of Johnson, | have 
never made Bozziness my business. However, except- 
ing a discussion on the value of the promissory notes 
issued by our younger poets, wherein Wordsworth 
named Shelley, and Lamb took John Keats for choice, 
there was nothing of literary interest brought upon the 
carpet. But a book-man cannot always be bookish. A 
poet, even a Rydal one, must be glad at times to de- 
scend from Saddleback, and feel his legs. He cannot, 


like the girl in the fairy tale, be always talking dia- 
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monds and pearls. It isa “ Vulgar Errour” to suppose 
that an author must be always authoring, even with his 
feet on the fender. Nevertheless, it is not an uncom- 
mon impression that a writer sonnetizes his wife, sings 
odes to his children, talks essays and epigrams to his 
friends, and reviews his servants. It was in something 
of this spirit that an official gentleman, to whom I men- 
tioned the pleasant literary meetings at Lamb’s, asso- 
ciated them instantly with his parochial mutual instruc- 
tion evening schools, and remarked, ** Yes, yes, all very 
proper aud praiseworthy ; of course, you go there to 
improve your minds.” 





| 
j 


_of his “ brief authority ” than to give the 


And very pleasant and improving, though not of set | 
purpose, to both mind and heart, were those extempore | 


assemblies at Colebrooke Cottage. 
for the soul but to breathe its atmosphere. 
House of Call for all Denominations. Sides were lost 
in that circle: men of all parties postponed their parti- 
sanship, and met as on a neutral ground. There were 
but two persons whom Lamb avowedly did not wish to 
encounter beneath his roof; and those two, merely on 
account of private and family differences. For the rest, 
they left all their hostilities at the door, with their 
sticks. This forbearance was due to the truly tolerant 
spirit of the host, which influenced all within its sphere. 
Lamb, whilst he willingly lent a crutch to halting 


It was wholesome | 
It was a | 


Humility, took delight in tripping up the stilts of Pre- | 


tension. Any body might trot out his Hobby ; but he 
allowed nobody to ride the High Horse. Ifit was a 
High German one, like those ridden by the Devil and 
Doctor Faustus, he would chaunt 

“ Géuty Geuty 

Is a great beauty,” 
tillthe rider moderated his gallop. He hated any thing 
like Cock-of-the-Walk-ism ; and set his face and his wit 
against all Ultraism, Transcendentalism, Sentimentalism, 
Conventional Mannerism, and, above all, Separatism. In 
opposition to the Exclusives, he was emphatically an In- 
clusive. 

As he once owned to me, he was fond of antagon- 
izing. Indeed, in the sketch of himself, prefacing the 
Last Essays of Elia —a sketch, for its truth, to have 
delighted Mason, the Self-Knowledge man — he says, 
“With the Religionist I pass for a Freethinker, while 
the other faction set me down for a Bigot.” In fact, 
no politician ever laboured more to preserve the Balance 
of Power in Europe, than he did to correct any tempo- 
rary preponderances. He was always trimming in the 
nautical, not in the political, sense. Thus in his 
“ magnanimous letter,’ as Hazlitt called it, to High 
Church Southey, he professed himself a Unitarian. 
With a Catholic he would probably have called him- 
self a Jew; as amongst Quakers, by way of a set-off 
against their own formality, he would indulge in a little 
extra levity. I well remember his chuckling at having 
spirited on his correspondent, Bernard Barton, to com- 
mit some little enormities, such as addressing him as 
C. Lamb, squire. 

We must not go much farther in extract, though 
sorely tempted, as every good-natured person must be, 
on the instant, to share with others the good things he 
is heartily enjoying himself: so just one more snatch— 

There was nothing of Sir Oracle about Lamb. On 
the contrary, at sight of a solemn visage that * creamed 
and mantled like the standing pool,” he was the first to 
pitch a mischievous stone to disturb the duck-weed. 
“ He was a boy-man,” as he truly said of Elia ; “and 
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thing in his dog-days, had chased the sheep ; wh 
upon, Elia taking the dog’s part, said very emphati _ 
“ Hunt Lambs, sir? Why, he has never hunted “n nf 
But he was always ready for fun, intellectua] nlp 
tical—now helping to pelt D * * * * *, a modern — 
with puns ; and then to persuade his sister, God blew 
her! by a ror et preterea nihil, that she was deaf — 
adder. In the same spirit, being requested by a yo 
schoolmaster to take charge of his flock for 4 dae 
“during the unavoidable absence of the Principal,” ze 
willingly undertook the charge, but made no other hows 
boys a whol 
holiday. » . + « . . How many of such a he 
reminiscences revive in my memory, whilst thinking of 
him, like secret writing brought out by the kindly 
warmth of the fire. But they must be deferred to leave 
me time and space for other attributes — for eXample 
his charity, in its widest sense, the moderation ni 
judgment which, as Miller says, is “the Silken String 
running through the Pearl Chain of all Virtues.” If 
he was intolerant of any thing it was of Intolerance 
He would have been (if the foundation had existed, saye 
in the fiction of Rabelais) of the Utopian order of Thele. 
mites, where each man under scriptural warrant did 
what seemed good in his own eyes. He hated eyjj- 
speaking, carping, and petty scandal. On one occasion, 
having slipped out an anecdote, to the discredit of g 
literary man, during a very confidential conversation, 


the next moment, with an expression of remorse, for 


having impaired even my opinion of the party, he bound 


| me solemnly to bury the story in my own bosom. In 


biting spirit of a censorious neighbour. 


another case he characteristically rebuked the back- 
Some Mrs, 


_Candour telling him, in expectation of an ill-natured 





comment, that Miss , the teacher at the Ladies’ 
School, had married a publican ; “ Has she so ?” said 
Lamb, “ then I’ll have my beer there !” 

As to his liberality, in a pecuniary sense, he passed 
(says Lamb of Elia) with some people, through having 
a settled but moderate income, for a great miser. And 
in truth he knew the value of money, its power, its 
usefulness. One January night he told me with great 
glee, that at the end of the late year he had been able 
to lay by —and thence proceeded to read me a serio 
comic lecture on the text of, “ Keep your hand out of 
your Pocket.” The truth is, Lamb, like Shakspeare, 
in the universality of his sympathies, could feel, pro 
tempore, What belonged to the character of a Gripe-all. 
The reader will remember his capital note in the “ Dra- 
matic Specimens,” on “ the decline of Misers, in conse- 
quence of the Platonic nature of an affection for 
Money,” since Money was represented by “ flinsies” 
instead of substantial coin, the good old solid sonorous 
dollars and doubloons and pieces of eight, that might 
be handled, and hugged, and rattled, and perhaps 
kissed. But to this passion for hoarding he one day 


attributed a new origin. “A Miser,” he said, “is 
sometimes a grand personification of Fear. He hasa 


fine horror of Poverty. And he is not content to keep 
Want from the door, or at arm’s length ; but he places 


it, by heaping wealth upon wealth, at a sublime dis- 


| tance: 


9? 


Such was his theory : now for his practice. 


Amongst his other guests you occasionally saw au 
elderly lady, formal, fair, and flaxen-wigged, looking 


remarkably like an animated wax doll,— and she did 
visit some friends, or relations, at a toyshop near St. 
Dunstan’s. When she spoke, it was as if by an arti- 


| ficial apparatus, through some defect in her palate, and 


his manners lagged behind his years.” He liked to | 


herd with people younger than himself. 


Perhaps, in | 


' 


his fine generalizing way, he thought that, in relation to | 
Eternity, we are all contemporaries. However, without | 


reckoning birthdays, it was always “ Hail fellow, well 
met!’ and although he was my elder by a quarter of a 
century, he never made me feel, in our excursions, that 
I was “taking a waik with the schoolmaster.” I re- 


member, in one of our strolls, being called to account, | 


very pompously, by the proprietor of an Enfield Villa, 
who asserted that my dog Dash, who never hunted any 


she had a slight limp and a twist in her figure, occasioned 
— what would Hannah More have said ! — by running 
down Greenwich Hil! ! This antiquated personage had 
been Lamb’s schoolmistress ; and on this retrospective 
consideration, though she could hardly have taught him 
more than to read his native tongue, he allowed her, m 
her decline, a yearly sum, equal to — what shall I say! 
— to the stipend which some persons of fortune deem 
sufficient for the active services of an all-accomplished 
gentlewoman in the education of their children : — say, 
thirty pounds per annum ! 

Such was Charles Lamb. To sum up his character, 
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THE DRUIDICAL TEMPLES OF WILTSHIRE. 


a his own principle of antagonizing, he was, in his 
sews of human nature, the opposite of Crabbe ; in 
Criticism, of Gifford ; in Poetry, of Lord Byron ; in 
, of the last new Novelist ; in Philosophy, of 
gant; and in Religion, of Sir Andrew Agnew. 
fhe Poems of Alfred B. Street; complete edition, with 
frontispiece and vignette. New York: Clark & 
Austin. 
The name of Alfred Street as a poet, both of great | 
mise and fair fulfilment, is known on both sides of | 
the Atlantic ; and here we have a complete edition of | 
pis poems, presented in a guise which is highly credit- | 
sble to the typographic art in the United States, and | 
which may fairly hold up its head with the most elegant 
of the contemporary productions of the British press. We | 
like Mr. Street for his nationality ; for it is not the | 
gul-narrowing prejudice of vulgar Yankeeism, but a_ 
generous impulsive feeling, an expansive and enthusiastic 
patriotism, which leads him, instead of following in the 
track of the popular versifiers of England,to choose, | 
or rather to be led 2way by, national themes, or such as | 
sre inspired by deep national sentiment. 
expatiates over the magnificent lake and forest scenery 
of his native country, in its varied aspects, during the 
seasons’ change. He finds poetic themes in Indian tra- 
ditions, and the sylvan sports and rural pastimes and 
occupations of America ; he exults in her early struggles 





His muse | 


for freedom, and in the glorious prospect opening to 


her of extended empire, founded in justice, and sus- 
tained by independence, loyalty, order, and industry. It 
is however chiefly as a descriptive poet that Mr. Street 
excels. He seldom affects passion, and rarely pathos. 


Healthful and gentle sentiments impart cheerfulness | 


and glow to his rural pictures. Of these we should be 
happy to place a select few before our readers, though 
their abundance occasions some embarrassment. 


Shall , 


it be some river cascade, or magnificent forest, with a fine | 


sonorous old Indian name, and an appropriate legend ! 


The Druidical Temples of the County of Wilts. 


Or “Indian Corn,” whose praises now dwell on the 
most prosaic lips? or “ The Smithy,” or “ The School- — 
house 2?” or, better still, “ The Pioneer Settlement?!” or | 


“The Settler ’’ The last is comparatively short, and 
entirely American, recommendations both. 
THE SETTLER. 
His echoing axe the Settler swung 
Amid the sea-like solitude, 
And rushing, thundering, down were flung 
The Titans of the wood : 
Loud shrieked the eagle as he dashed 
From out his mossy nest, which crashed 
With its supporting bough, 
And the first sunlight, leaping, flashed 
On the wolf’s haunt below. 


Rude was the garb and strong the frame 
Of him who plied his ceaseless toil : 
To form that garb the wild-wood game 
Contributed their spoil : 
The soul that warmed that frame disdained 
The tinsel, gaud, and glare that reigned 
Where men their crowds collect ; 
The simple fur, untrimmed, unstained, 
This forest-tamer decked. 
The paths which wound ’mid gorgeous trees, 
The streams whose bright lips kiss’d their flowers, 
The winds that swell’d their harmonies 
Through those sun-hiding bowers,— 
The temple vast, the green arcade, 
The nestling vale, the grassy glade, 
Dark cave, and swampy lair: 
These scenes and sounds majestic made 
His world and pleasures there. 
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His roof adorn’d a lovely spot; 
*Mid the black logs green shone the grain ; 
And herbs and plants the woods knew not 
Throve in the sun and rain. 
The smoke-wreath curling o’er the dell, 
The low, the bleat, the tinkling bell, 
All made a landscape strange— 
Which was the living chronicle 
Of deeds that wrought the change. 


The violet sprung at spring’s first tinge, 
The rose of summer spread its glow, 

The maize hung on its autumn fringe, 
Rude winter brought its snow : 

And still the Settler labour’d there- 

His shout and whistle woke the air, 
As cheerily he plied 

Hlis garden spade, or drove his share 
Along the hillock’s side. 


He mark’d the fire-storm’s blazing flood 
Roaring and crackling on its path, 
And scorching earth, and melting wood 
Beneath its greedy wrath : 

He mark’d the rapid whirlwind shoot, 

Trampling the pine-tree with its foot, 
And darkening thick the day 

With streaming bough and sever’d root 
Hurl’d whizzing on its way. 


His gaunt hound yell’d, his rifle flash’d, 
The grim bear hush’'d its savage growl, 

In blood and foam the panther gnash’d 
Its fangs with dying howl. 


Humble the lot, yet his the race, 
When Liberty sent forth her ery, 
Who throng’d in Conflict’s deadliest place 
To fight, to bleed, to die; 
Who cumber’d Bunker’s Height of red, 
By Hope through weary years were led, 
And witness’d Yorkstown’s sun 
Blaze on a Nation’s banner spread, 
A Nation’s Freedom won! 


By the 
Rev. E. Duke, M.A., F.A.S., &c. &c. Small octavo. 


London: J. Russell Smith. 


One is glad to find, were it but one clergyman, at 


leisure from sectarian controversy and polemic discus- 
_ sion, to follow the curious and hermit-like archxological 
and antiquarian inquiries which once innocently occu- 
pied the time of so many of the number. 
work of Mr. Duke will tend to recall attention to a 


The learned 


_neglected study, in which there is much to interest 


every mind. 
of the planets, was almost universally the first stage in 
religious progress. 


He believes that Sabaism, or the worship 


The stone temples found in all 


| places of the world, among Goths and Celts alike, he 
believes to be temples of the sun; for they are always 
' without a roof, and correspond, in the outline, with the 


sun’s disc. From them the ancient idolaters could view 


the open sky, the sun by day, and the planets by night, 


which they hailed with pwans of joy, and regarded as 
their tutelary deities. “ How well,” says Mr. Duke— 


Can I image to myself the rude inhabitants of the 
surrounding villages at stated seasons issuing forth from 
their fragile huts, wending their way to the Temple of 
the Sun, and there lifting up their hands and eyes in 
useless supplication to him, whom they could see; by 


| whose aid they supposed themselves to be openly as- 


sisted; there raising their voices with the ardent, but 
vain imagination, that he whom they saw through their 
roofless temple in the sky above, could hear, and would 
duly attend to their clamorous request! In eoneluding 
these brief and imperfect remarks on the origin and 
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progress of idolatry, I know not that I can take a fitter 
occasion for laying before my readers the full scope of 
the hypothesis which will be attempted to be developed 
in this work. 

My hypothesis then is as follows: that our ingenious 
ancestors portrayed on the Wiltshire Downs,a Plane- 
tarium or stationary Orrery, if this anachronism may 
be allowed me, located on a meridianal line, extending 
north and south, the length of sixteen miles; that the 
planetary temples thus located, seven in number, will, 
if put into motion, be supposed to revolve around Sil- 
bury Hill as the centre of this grand astronomical 
scheme; that thus Saturn, the extreme planet to the 
south, would in his orbit describe a circle with a diameter 
of thirty-two miles ; that four of these planetary temples 


DR. GULLY ON THE WATER CURE. 







struct; whilst the vast, the willing, and obedie 
tude found the requisite powers to put 
into execution, for UN1on is Power. 


nt muiti- 
duly those plans 


Now the printing-press, and the steam-engine hay 
. , , e 
in this respect superseded the priesthood. 

The Water Cure in Chronic Disease, and Exposition , 


; 
the Causes, Progress, and Terminations of earice 





were constructed of stone, those of Venus, the Sun, the | 


Moon, and Saturn; and the remaining three of earth, 
those of Mercury, Mars, and Jupiter, resembling the 
“ Hill Altars”’ of Holy Scripture ; that the moon is re- 


presented as the satellite of the Sun, and, passing round | 
him in an epicycle, is thus supposed to make her monthly | 


revolution, while the Sun himself pursues his annual 
course in the first and nearest concentric obit, and is 
thus successively surrounded by those also of the planets 
Venus, Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn; that these 
planetary temples were all located at due distances 


_Grafenberg and its disciples ; 


from each other; that the relative proportions of those | 


distances correspond with those of the present received 
system; and that, in three instances, the sites of these 
temples bear in their names at this day plain and in- 
dubitable record of their primitive dedication. 
further, as to the four temples constructed of stone, I 
shall be able to show that they consisted of a certain 
definite number of stones, and by an analysis of their 


Now, | 


details I shall show, that these details are resolvable | 


into every known astronomical cycle of antiquity ; 
whilst the other appendages attached to, but not form- 


resolvable only into numerical cycles ; and that these 
planetary temples taken synthetically, and as a whole, 
were intended to represent the magnus annus, the great 
year of Plato, the cycle of cycles, (well known before 
the days of Plato, but he, being esteemed the Solomon 
of his age, this most celebrated of all cycles took its 
name from him,) when the planets, some revolving 
faster, some slower in their several courses, would 
all simultaneously arrive at the several points from 
whence they originally started, and that then the old 
world would end, and a new world spring into being. 

Such was, in my humble opinion, the grand astrono- 
mical scheme that was originally portrayed on the face 
of this most interesting of all counties, the county of 
Wilts, to develop which at large is the task I have set 
myself, and now propose to enter on. 


This may look fanciful, though it is, in reality, as 
probable an hypothesis as several that we have seen 
broached on the puzzling subject of ancient temples and 
Round Towers, by both English and Irish antiquaries. 
A sketch of the origin and extent of Druidism closes 
with the following remarks on a power which advancing 
civilization has curtailed if not annihilated —the power, 
the truly beneficial power of the priesthood in rude 
ages and among barbarous tribes. 


The Druidical temples of Wilts, the Pyramids of 
F.yypt, and the caves of Elora in Asia, were probably 
contemporary works, or nearly so. The temples were 
planned and constructed under the able superintendence 
of the British Druids, the mighty Pyramids owe their 
origin and scientific furmation to the Egyptian priest- 
hood, and the caves of Elora were fashioned, without a 
doubt, under the superintendence of the early Brachmans 
of India, 

In these mighty works I do not imagine that recourse | 
was had so much to the powers of machinery as, in these 
latter days, we may suppose. | 

In these several cases the philosophic priesthood 


| 
| 


Chronic Diseases of the Digestire Organs, rst 
Nerres, Limbs, and Skin; and of their Treatment } : 
Water, and othe y Hugie nic means. By James Manby 
Gully, M.D., &e. &e. London: Churchili. 

Dr. Gully, like ourselves, thinks there have beep fay 
too many treatises on the water cure; aad, further, that 
they are all chargeable with exaggeration or overstate. 
ment, excepting, as he thinks, the work on Hydropathy 
of Dr. E. Johnson, which really explains how the water 
cure operates on the chemistry of the living body. of 
course his own elaborate work is to supplement what 
was wanting in Dr. E. Johnson’s; or rather, to form ip 
itself a complete system. Dr. Gully does it, by any 
means, approve of all the doctrines and practices of 
and he seems to employ 
tepid or warm water as freely as the simple element, 
Hot fomentations are as often had recourse to as the wet 
sheet. And farther, Dr. Gully does not regard any mode 
of the water cure as infallible in itself. On this impor- 
tant head he says, “ Let no one attempt the systematic 
water cure who is unwilling or unable to rid himself, 
for the time being, of business and its botherations. . , 


Neither, when grief is dcing its sad work, is 


| there any prospect of improvement in the water cure.” 
ing component parts of three of such temples, are | 


| 
} 


Lore is also a great enemy to the patient’s good pro- 
gress; and so are large towns, with their smoke, bustle, 
and dissipation. Patients always fall off when they 
leave Malvern for London, even for a few days. 

Practitioners of all schools, and invalids of every 
temperament, will, we presume, subscribe to the sound- 
ness of what we quote from Dr. Gully, on the neyatire 
means of the water cure; these neyutire means, aS many 
will fancy, being in reality the positire means. 


Nature, entirely freed from the unwholesome opera- 
tion of diet, drugs, mental cares, Ac. would certainly be 
left in the best possible position for re-assuming her 
healthy actions, and in very many slighter instances she 
would do so. I constantly have patients applying to 
me, to whom I say, “ You would recover by retiring to 
a farm-house, having care of your diet, rising early, 
taking appropriate exercise, breathing abundant pure 
air, &c.; and this would require to be continued for 
eighteen or twenty-four months. What the water 
treatment can do for you is to curtail that period by 
one-half or two-thirds.”’ And so it is in these slighter 
: withdraw irritations and bring neglected organs 
into more active play, and you lend a helping hand to 
that are overworked and morbid. Good food 
applied to the stomach helps to make good blood ; pure 
air abundantly applied to the lungs helps to perfect that 
blood; the same air applied to the skin draws that 
blood towards the outer surface, thereby relieving the 
inner visceral surface ; exercise and early rising pro- 
mote the circulation and waste of that blood, thereby 
ridding the frame of a diseased fluid, at the same time 
that better digestion is forming a better fluid, which at 
length brings about healthy nutrition : such is the pro- 
cess by which retirement and country life renew the 
jaded and chronically-diseased frame. 

Now the appliances of the water cure operate in 4 
precisely similar manner, but much more energetically, 
and therefore more speedily. 


Cases 


those 


We should have liked to cite the very sensible re- 


found the master-mind to plan, to rear, and to con- | marks on the advantage of renouncing bad habits, which 
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g necessitated by submitting to the water cure. What | Discourses and Essays. By J. H. Merle d’Aubigné, 


follows may be practised without going so far as either 


' 
] 


to Grafenberg or Malvern, and is, we venture to think, | 


palf the battle. 


Early rising should be practised: the sun, the air, 
the exercise, and the water-drinking are all more bene- 
geial then, than at any other part of the day. 

tient should be in bed after 6 a.m. 

The longer the patient is in bed before midnight the 


| 


No water | 


' 


D.D. &c. &c.; with an Introduction by Robert Baird, 

D.D. London and Glasgow: Collins. 

Those who have been interested in the History of the 
Reformation, by Dr. d’Aubigné, will like to see his 
lectures and discourses, which are all on popular topics, 
and, in general, worthy of the author’s reputation, 
though some are commonplace enough. 


better, due time being allowed since the last previous | Progression by Antagonism; a Theory involving Con- 


meal. Physiological experiments countenance the old 


saying, that “an hour’s sleep before twelve o'clock is 


worth two after it.” 

He should learn to sleep on a hard bed: for excessive 
heat excites the nerves of the skin, and these convey 
the excitement to the brain, which thus becomes dreamy 


or restless. Six hour’s sle ep is enough for excitable 


siderations touching the present Position, Duties, and 
Destiny of Great Britain. By Lord Lindsay. Lon- 
don: Murray. 


This is a very singular production, on which its 
author, an imaginative and solitary thinker, has bestowed 


persons: phlegmatic and impassable persons require ‘S® Many years of rumination, that it is not surprising 


seven or eight hours. If you have had either of these 
quantities, resist further sleep: the second sleep is 
seldom refreshing, and rather disturbing to the brain. 

Avoid hot rooms, easy chairs, and lolling on sofas: all 
these take from the energy and the volition of the 
nervous system. . ‘ 


Avoid extensive correspondence by letters, especially spirit at least recommends his fanciful 


with commiserating friends. It so happens, that most 
friends express themselves more anxious about your 
health than about their own: pour fuire raloir which 
anxiety, they usually give you dismal pictures of your 
condition, and add warnings about the “ dreadful water 
cure.” Attend to the water cure, since you have under- 
taken it, and not to your friends. 

Besides alcoholic stimulants, give up the scarcely less 
deleterious stimulus of tobacco, in the shapes of snuffing 
and smoking. Both tell injuriously on the nerves of the 
stomach as well as on the brain. In the German water 
cure establishments the patients smoke: they also eat 
saurkrout and heavy pastry: and, it is said, they get 
well. 


men are not heavy Germans, and could not safely bear | 


the rough treatment which the indulgence in these hurt- 
ful habits obliges in order to overcome the malady. 


Be it so: but, I repeat, business-worn English- | 


that he should at last have become a little bewildered in 
His Theory we could 
not undertake satisfactorily or clearly to describe in 


the mazes he has constructed. 


any terms except his own; and for long quotations we 
have no space ; but we may say, that his benevolent 
notions or 
Theory ; for all in it tends to the “ Progression,” and 
the ultimate perfection 6f Man; to the triumph of Spirit, 
or the race of Shem, over Sensuality, or that of Ham. 


The Ball I Lice On. By Emily Taylor. 


Houlston & Stoneman. 


London : 


This is a very nice and good little book, affording in- 
structive entertainment to children, in a most attractive 
manner. 


Bohn’s Standard Library gives us the Second Volume 


of Beckmann’s History of Inventions, with an admir- 
able likeness of James Watt. 


In noticing the First volume of this work, we pointed 
out the useful additions required by the progress of 


| . . . . ‘ . 
Invalids, those who like medical works, and medical ‘Sc!ence and discovery, which it was receiving from 
men who like to read every thing connected with their | William Francis, Esq. editor of the Chemical Gazette, 


comprehensive science, will all relish this well-stored 
volume. 


The German Reformation of the Nineteenth Century > OF, 
a Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Present Position 
of those who have recently separated themselves from 
the Church of Rome; with a short notice of the state 
of Protestantism in Prussia, Austria, Bavaria, and the 
Prussian Baltic Provinces. By the German Corres- 
pondent of “ The Continental Echo.” London: Snow. 


This long bill of fare lets the reader know what he 
has to expect here. The history is much too diffuse for 
ordinary English readers; but those who are especially 


interested in the progress of the anomalous religious 


movement in Germany, will find a great deal of informa- | 


tion drawn into one focus. The work is, in high-flown 
terms, dedicated to the “ Free Church of Scotland.” 


British 


Consuls Abroad ; 


and Dr. Griffiths. 


Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress, and on the Life and 
Times of John Bunyan. By George B. 
D.D. of New York. 


Cheever, 


Glasgow and London: Collins. 


This is a very neat, and a marvellously cheap 


edition of an American work, which is, we under- 
stand, very popular in its native country; and, as we 
think, deservedly so. In Dr. Cheever, Bunyan has 
found a penetrative and genial critic; one who, feeling 
with enthusiasm the rare genius of Bunyan, teaches 
his readers to enjoy what he enables them better to com- 
prehend; while those who are already familiar with the 


works of Bunyan, will be delighted to find what they 


| must often previously have felt, so well expressed. 


their Origin, Rank, and) 


Privileges, Duties, Jurisdiction, and Emoluments ; 


including the Laws, Orders in Council, and Instruc- 
tions by which they are governed, &c.&c. By Robert 
Fynn, Esq. London: Effingham Wilson. 


This is a book for a class, now a large one; not a 


useless one, certainly, but at the same time not always | 
The Consular | condition of the army. 


efficient, and at all times expensive. 


| 
| 


From the German 
Edinburgh 


Lectures on the History of Literature. 
of Frederick Schlegel. New edition. 
and London, Blackwood & Sons. 

A very neat low-priced reprint, of an excellent and 


now standard work. 


Camp and Barrack Room; or the British Army as it 
is. By a late Staff sergeant of 13th Light Infantry. 
London: Chapman & Hall’s Monthly Series. 


Public attention has of late been attracted to the 
The adventures of the Staff- 


Establishments of China alone, in the present year, are | serjeant throw light upon this subject. The title, how- 


| ever, assumes fully more than the book bears out. 


estimated at £27,912. 
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LITERARY 


Letters to my Unknown Friends. By a Lady. 
octavo. Pp. 294. Longman & Co. 

These well-written and judicious letters, or lectures, 
are addressed to the elite of the “ Women of England,” 
on subjects most interesting to all of them, both as re- 
gards this world and the next. They are in number 
ten, treating respectively of contentment, temper, false- 
hood and truthfulness, envy, selfishness and unselfish- 
ness, economy, the cultivation of the mind, and amuse- 
ments. All the writer’s views are based on religion, but 
hers is not a narrow nor sectarian Christianity. Her 


Small 





REGISTER. 





| their number, though in no ways distinguishable 


efforts are directed rather to improve the character of | 


women in their present sphere, than either to elevate or 
enlarge that sphere. 
is the sensible, safe commonplace which makes women 
happy and respectable, “in the state of life into which 
it has pleased God to call them.” The book is there- 
fore in every respect a safe guide of the kind that pru- 
dent husbands and fathers most approve. 


Heidelberg; a Romance. By G. P. R. James, Esq., 
author of “ The Smuggler,’ “ Arrah Niel,” &c. &c. 
Three volumes. Smith, Elder, & Co. 

This last production of the romance-spinning-jenny 
of Mr. James, will not perhaps add much to the literary 
reputation of the author of “ Morley Ernstein,”’ “ Riche- 
lieu,” “The Smuggler,” and fifty more; but, like all 
the productions of his indefatigable mind, it will be 
welcomed as pleasant, readable —a negative term of 
compliment, of late invention —- and, to a certain extent, 
instructive, because it is demi-historical. The scene opens 
at Heidelberg, where the Elector Palatine then held his 


court, with the Electress Elizabeth, the daughter of | 


James I. of England, through whom the present dynasty 


All may be commonplace; but it | 






Wayside Flowers: being Poems and Songs, 
ander Laing, Brechin. Small octavo. 
Menzies. 


by Alex. 
Edinburgh , 


This is another of those hundred and one, or it may 
be thousand and one, little books of verse, which have 
sprung up from the soil of Scotland since the era of 
Fergusson and Burns, and which are a growth slesest 
peculiar to it. This volume is a pleasing addition i. 
fr 
its numerous kindred. - 
Ballads of the East, and other Poems. 

don: Longman & Co. 


The Twa Hares, and other Pieces. 
Dundee : Chalmers. 


By H. -s Lon- 


By Patrick Knox. 


The principal poem is a piece of moralizing on the 
unmanliness and cruelty of coursing, and on the bad 


| effects of the Game Laws. 


} 
i 
} 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


and adventures of the hero and heroine, and other | 


personages of the story, revolve round this illustrious 
pair, then the hope of the Protestant cause. The 
heroine, a charming creature, is attached to the court, 
and the hero follows the fortunes of the Elector and the 
Electress in the memorable war for Protestant supre- 
macy and the crown of Bohemia. The first volume and 
part of the second sometimes lag; but once the war 


is fairly begun, there is no lack of interest, and the | 


subsidiary history has abundance of mystery and roman- 
tic incident. Though the scene is Germany, Mr. James 
has judiciously made nearly all the characters in whom | 
the reader feels interest, Euglish, and the new land 
gives scope for beautiful description. In reading the 
romances of James, one has always the pleasant assur- 
ance of listening to a man who thoroughly knows what 
he is speaking about. 


NEW POEMS. 
By John Parhas, B.A. of Christ’s 
London : William Smith. 


Poems and Ballads. 
College, Cambridge. 


We must beg attention to this small collection. It 
possesses things worthy of special notice, though unfor- 
tunately we cannot just now tell of them. 

The Naturalist’s Poetical Companion, with Notes, 
selected by the Rev. Edward Wilson, M.A., F.L.S. | 
Second edition, with fifty-seven illustrations. W. H. 
Prior. Leeds: James Y. Knight. | 
A very pretty collection of verses, referring to subjects 


. e , io x / 4 2] 
succeeded to the throne of Britain. The private history | The 


Laurel and Flowers, Occasional Verses. By M.E.J.S 
Brighton: Folthorp. London: Smith, Eider, & Co. 


We have here a collection of graceful and fluent 
verses, the occasional compositions of an accomplished 
woman, during many years. The poems are written 
upon an endless variety of subjects, and affectionately 
dedicated to a mother. ; 


Caius Julius Cesar. A Poem. Canto First. By K. 


Kx. means to publish a whole epic, we presume, if 
this canto takes. We fear it won’t do. 


Poems partly of Rural Lise. By William Barnes, 
author of Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset dialect. 
London : J. R. Smith. 


Year of the World. A philosophical poem on 
** Redemption from the Fall.” By William B. Scott. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.; Edinburgh : Tait. 
This is one of those Poems which must be left to the 

“fit audience though few,’ who can apprehend their 

spirit and follow their purpose. The author is a kind of 

Believing Shelley. 

Edinburgh, published by the 


Total Abstinence Society. 


Prize and Competition. 


That “ the cups which cheer but not inebriate,” may, 
like the more potent flowing cup, not lack the accom- 
paniment of song, the Total Abstinence Society offered 


| prizes for songs, and appointed judges, who have selected 


from the mass offered. But competition Jays have 
found a place in their collection as well as Prize Songs. 
The watery Inspiration has however as yet fallen far 
short of that of wine ; but it makes a fair beginning. 


DRAMAS. 


The Flower of Yarrow. A Tragedy, in five acts. 
the Author of the “ Kentish Legends.” 


A Play, in five acts. 


By 


Griselda ; or, Lore and Patience. 
By John Watkins. 


From the dedication we learn that Douglas Jerrold 
thinks favourably of this drama; and from another 
source that Ebenezer Elliott thinks well or highly of it. 
We therefore point it out to the’attention of our readers. 


|The scene is laid at the Court of Mercia, during the 


Heptarchy. The story, we need not say, is the ancient 


of natural history; and, in general, taken from the best | holy legend of the trial and triumph of woman’s love 


sources. The volume will be acceptable to the young. 


| and endurance. 
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POLITICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tae lull in politics continued, or, more properly 
speaking, increased during October. The affairs of Lre- 
jand continue in a state to excite more and more anxiety, 
put the chaos there indicates no tendency to assume 
form. It is in vain to conjecture : what must be must. 
If, in the one brief conjecture we presume to offer, 
we appear to bear hard upon the Irish character, let it 
be kept in mind that we merely state facts as they 
sppear to us, and do not impute blame. The misfor- 
tunes Of Ireland have arisen from the conflict of two 








\ 


} 


races, unequally advanced in civilization: the more | 


advanced of such was sufficiently ahead of the other to 


bear it down, but not to treat it with forbearance and | 
better service than by thus frankly and unceremoniously 


kindness. There have been faults on both sides—chiefly 
the faults of circumstances. They ought to be remem- 
bered now as lessons of what to avoid, not as sources of 
irritation. 

The most remarkable features of these frequently 
recurring periods of destitution in Ireland, are the slight 
transition by which the population passes from its ordi- 
nary condition (“its frail ordinar’’) to utter penury and 
starvation, and the entire helplessness evinced by almost 
the whole people under the visitation. The failure of 
the potato crop throughout Scotland is as total as 
throughout Ireland, yet, except in the Western High- 
lands and Islands, (similarly cireumstanced with Ireland, 
except that they are uncursed with religious feud,) 
destitution is neither felt nor feared. More than sixty 
years ago, when Scotland, in point of industry and 
resources, Was much less in advance of Ireland than 
now, there was a failure as complete as that under 
which the land is now groaning. But Scotsmen at 
home, and Scotsmen in England, quietly set their 
shoulders to the wheel ; and it was only after a pro- 
tracted struggle that Parliament was applied to, and 
then only for leave to tax themselves in a peculiar way, 
to meet the peculiar emergency. The papers moved for 
by Mr. Bannerman, and printed by order of the House 
of Commons last session, substantiate this statement. 
In Ireland, the whining clamorous tone of the pro- 
fessional mendicant was adopted from the first, 
and has been persevered in. There is no doubt great 
privation: but no attempt has been made in Ireland to 
calculate its exact amount, and the amount of their re- 
sources. No attempt has been made to indicate the 
extent of assistance indispensably required. Nothing 
but declamation and rhetorical periods have been fur- 
nished. The peasantry and their benevolent advocates 
aggravate each other’s panics, by their impassioned plead- 
ings. The peasantry feeling that they have a good claim 
to support, place no limits to that claim; they think 
they may embrace the opportunity to ask as much as 
possible. Wages higher in amount than have been 
earned by a vast majority of them during their lives, are 
rejected with scorn as insufficient; the public is a pay- 
master supposed to have an unbounded credit on all 
banks. The landlords, on their part, instead of scruti- 
nizing the applications, assume at once that they 
are greater than they can meet, and in their turn besiege 
Government with petitions for advances or grants. The 
Government offer, to make advances for strictly public 
Purposes — for works to be completed within a limited 
period, was scornfully rejected. The Irish landlords 


Would be satisfied with nothing short of adyances to 
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improve their private estates, to commence draining, &c 
ona scale so large that it must last for years, and re- 
quire fresh annual advances. In short, peasantry and 
landlords, (almost the only classes in Ireland,) have 
combined to browbeat John Buil into putting them all 
on parish allowance. All Ireland has by the weak 
yielding of ministers been placed in the condition to 
which England was rapidly verging before the passing of 
the new poor-law. Every Irishman is from this moment 


either a pauper or a semi-pauper, supported half by 


work, half by extras from the parish. We foresee the 
splutter of indignant eloquence with which this state- 
ment will be contradicted : but we never did Ireland 


telling Irishmen of the false position in which they have 
placed themselves. 

The raving about the Spanish marriages is still kept 
up by the greater part of the press, but will end in 
nothing but mouthing articles. This said department 
of foreign politics is that in which the views of common 
sense, of practical statesmanship, of rational radicalism, 
have made least progress. In all matters of home con- 
cern, the old fallacies of Whig and Tory, of the Inns 
and Outs, are exploded. Even Young England feels 
the necessity of adapting its nostrums to the actual con- 
dition of the people. The practical questions, whether 
trade flourishes best under artificial regulations, or when 
left to follow its natural bias, — how the security of 
person and property can be best enforced, and at the 
least expense, — by what means sound practical educa- 
tioncan be best disseminated among the people,—how far 
the Government can promote health by a judicious system 
of medical police,— these, and similar questions, now 
engross attention in home politics, to the entire exclusion 
of the old conventional phrases that wont to be bandied 
backwards and forwards between the ministerial and 
opposition benches, to the admiration of a gaping and 
pocket-picked public. But, in foreign politics, the old 
conventionalisms are still current. 

The function of government, in regard to foreign 
affairs, is the same as its function in regard to domestic. 
Its sole office is to protect the citizen or subject in the 
free exercise of his lawful rights, and compel him to dis- 
charge his lawful duties. The merchant, or any other 
person who ventures abroad for profit or pleasure, re- 
tains his claim for protection upon his native government. 
The merchant, or other, who remains at home, but en- 
gages in negotiations with subjects of other govern- 
ments, or with subjects of his own resident abroad, must, 
if they refuse to fulfil their engagements, endeavour to 
enforce them through the ministry of his own. The 
limited business of government, outside of its own do- 
minions, is to take care that the persons and property of 
its subjects are safe. To this end fleets and military sta- 
tions, on distant shores, are maintained, in order that the 
police of the high seas may be maintained, or aid kept 
at hand in the vicinity of barbarous tribes who 
respect not the laws of civilized nations. To this 
end consuls are maintained in great trading ports and 
inland emporia, and diplomatic envoys at seats of govern- 
ment. The business of our admirals and commandants 
at our military stations is to serve as a substitute for 
police in regions of the world’s surface where there is 


no established government; to protect ai eae 
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travelling on their lawful occasions by sea or by land, 
from assaults of pirates or robbers at all times ; from 
assaults of national forces with whom we may be at 
war; from aggressions on the part of belligerents when 
we are neutrals. The business of our consuls is to see 
that justice be neither denied nor unduly withheld, nor 
sold at an extortionate price to British subjects, within 
limits to which they are appointed; and to promote the 
business of residents at home from whom their rights 
are withheld. The business of diplomatic agents, (by 
whatever name known,) at seats of Government, is to 


care for the personal immunities of their fellow subjects | 


within the territories of the Government to which they 
are accredited; to negotiate for the reform of any laws 
or ordinances militating against the interests of their 
country; to watch any alliances or hostilities which the 
Government near which they are, may contract or 
engage in; and, under the direction of the Foreign 
Secretary, to endeavour to give affairs such a turn as 
to avert any partial restrictions upon our commerce that 
might be the result of the one, or any accidental dangers 
to the persons and property of British subjects that 
might proceed from the other. 

The Foreign Secretary and all his array of diplomatic 
and consular agents, with the military servants he can 
call to his aid, are appointed by the public, (through 
the constitutional channels,) to protect the public. 
Their sole duty is to protect British interests. Their 
conduct ought to be guided by utilitarian principles, the 
same as that of the Home Department. But the 
principles which still regulate the Foreign Depart- 
ment have been inherited from a period when ministers 
were the servants of kings, not of the people, and 
when the great aim and object of kings was 


to increase their territories at the expense of their neigh- | 
bours. While the mass of English society, contented with | 


what belongs to them, seek only for protection, such as 
we have described, under the auspices of our foreign 
ministers, they and their dependents are projecting not 
exactly conquests, but the means of making other states 
subservient to our ends, by marshalling them as feuda- 
tories under our banner. The same vain dream occupies 
the fancy of the government of France ; and the two 
great nations which ought to be at the head of civiliza- 
tion, and display most common sense in their conduct, 
are in momentary danger of being precipitated into 
war, because the dreamy ambitions of those who admini- 
ster their governments clash. In France, which was 
thoroughly monarchized from the time of Henri 1V. to 
the time of Louis X VI. the people imbibed the spirit of 
their government, and that government was completely 
organized upon principles of external aggression. Too 
large a portion of the community still sympathize with 
this vain imagination of external aggrandizement ; and 
there is a hereditary diplomatic profession or college, 
skilled in the unholy wiles of the trade. But in Eng- 
land kingly government has been a shadow since the 
first great revolution of 1640. The mass of the people 
have never been transformed into asinine worshippers of 
external aggrandizement. 
able to retain power by its foreign policy. Our really 
great men have found more laurels to be gained 
in the Home Department. The Foreign has been left 
to the secondary characters, or to flashy statesmen. This 
has to a certain extent impressed a more practical and 
rational character upon our general government. But 
by removing the Foreign Department from the constant 


control of public opinion, a necessary consequence of the | 


subordinate light in which it has been viewed, greater 
licence has been allowed to its occupants. They have 
contracted foreign tastes and habits ; inrita Minerea, 
they have aped the diplomatists of Austria and France. 
Mere satellitical dependents of the premier for the time 
being, they have entered into an unequal contest with 
men who were supported by the whole energies of 
Government ; usurping the authority due to the nation 
only. British diplomacy, regarded at best as a mere 
ornamental appendage of Government, has been imi- 


No ministry has ever been | 
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eee, =~ SAMY pursued,—the laughing-stock of 
urope. 

Yet the office and its dependants are stron 
enough, though useless and often mischievous them 
Selves, to prevent the intrusion of practical men 
acting upon rational principles. It is in the Forej 
Office as in all other departments of Government. [ts 
nominal head is appointed because his showy style of 
speaking, or his influence with a number of consti. 
tuencies or noble lords, makes him an important ally in 
parliament. He enters the office without previous train. 
ing, without much acquaintance with the history of his 
department; he is at the mercy of the head clerks or 
permanent secretaries, whose comfort requires that the 
old beaten routine of duty should be adhered to. The 
vacancies in the office are filled up from time to time by 
young men fresh from college, who have no notion of the 
real business of life, who are easily led to believe that 
the trifles they see and hear gravely discussed are jm. 
portant affairs. Our diplomatic ayents and consuls are 
appointed in consequence of bargains for parliamentary 
support. They are poor lords, or cadets of good fami- 
lies, or ex-officers of the Spanish legion, who made 
themselves serviceable at a Westminster election, or 
members of parliament who have run themseives out at 
elbows by keeping a French cook and frequenting hells, 
The minor appointments are bestowed upon disreputable 
protegées, to keep them out of sight; the more important 
upon men of plausible and pleasing manners, to keep 
them in sight. But whatever the character of the indi- 
vidual or the motive of his nomination, they are in nine- 
teen cases out of twenty, men who are glad to cover 
over their want of knowledge and inability by adopting 
the conventional slang of the office, and representing its 
duties as recondite mysteries too subtle and profound for 
vulgar apprehension. The working men — the labo- 
riously idle — the tiers of knots which never hold — the 
busy promoters of intrigues which are uniformly fruitless, 
—are upheld and panegyrized by speakers in parliament 
and writers in the newspapers and reviews, who, flat- 
tered by half communications and compliments to their 
abilities, parrot-like repeat the words and phrases 
whispered to them, and fancy they are enacting the 
parts of statesmen.’ 

Thus has been created, and thus is upheld, that 
rankest of British humbugs, our Foreign Department. 
If a British subject is wronged or outraged in some 
Foreign State—if the property of British subjects is 
unjustly ‘detained abroad—if pirates scour the seas, 
rendering our commercial voyages dangerous, it is only 
after long and expensive delays that redress is to be 
obtained, and in the majority of cases redress is sought 
in vain. No information is received by Government 
from our consuls respecting the statistics of foreign trade 
that can be relied upon: the board of trade dare not 
publish our consular reports forfear of exposing the sysiem 
to ridicule. Mr. Macgregor must compile his bulky 
volumes about tariffs from printed books of travels, 
or any source but the archives of his own office. Our 
ambassadors, our charyés d’affaires, are far too great 
men to trouble themselves with commercial and such 
vulgar concerns. They are royal match-makers, (or 
match-marrers,) gossips at royal christenings, rivals 
with foreign potentates for the honour of holding the 
Egyptian or Constantinopolitan Courts in leading- 
strings. They are never to be had when their services 
could be of use; and they are ever ready to plunge their 
country into war, for some dozen acres of rocky or 
boggy land on the frontier of Maine, for the glory of 
protecting some robber horde in the mountains of Syria, 
or for the sake of marrying a Queen of Spain to 4 
Coburg instead of an Orleans. 

The false oracle must be broken up and exposed, 
The conjurors must be made to give place to honest 
common-sense men of business. At the outbreak of the 
American Revolution, the Franklins and Adamses were 
found more than matches in all real business for the 
most rusé and experienced diplomatists of Europe. 
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